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WORDSWORTH’S POSTHUMOUS POEM.* 


HE recent death of the illustrious 

poet of Rydal Mount has fixed 
public expectation upon a work 
which is well known to have been 
long written by Mr. Wordsworth. 
The poem, although it had been read, 
at least partially, to some of his most 
intimate friends, was, by reason of 
the personal details and revelations 
which constituted its peculiarity, and 
now form its paramount interest, 
reserved by Mr. Wordsworth for 
publication after his decease. This 
great autobiographical poem has just 
made its appearance, and we are 
anxious to take the very earliest op- 
portunity of introducing it to our 
readers, and of calling attention to 
its great and manifold beauties. 

The deep interest which attaches 
to every production of Mr. Words- 
worth’s genius, will be most strongly 
felt for a work in which the poet 
has recorded the progress of his 
mind from early childhood, until it 
attained a maturity which, in his 
estimation, fitted it for the composi- 
tion of a great philosophical poem. 
Mr. Wordsworth, in his preface to 
the Excursion, has thus expressed 
himself :— 

Several years ago, when the author 
retired to his native mountains with the 
hope of being able to construct a literary 
work that might live, it was a reasonable 
thing that he should take a review of his 
own mind, and examine how far nature 
and education had qualified him for such 
employment. As subsidiary to this pre- 
paration, he undertook to record in verse 
the origin and progress of his own powers 
as far as he was acquainted with them. 
That work, addressed to a dear friend 
most distinguished for his knowledge and 
genius, and to whom the author’s intel- 
lect is deeply indebted, has been long 
finished ; and the result of the investiga- 
tion which gave rise to it was a deter- 


mination to compose a_ philosophical 
poem, containing views of man, nature, 
and society, and to be entitled The Re- 
cluse, as having for its principal subject 
the sensations and opinions of a poet 
living in retirement. The preparatory 
poem is biographical, and conducts the 
history of the author’s mind to the point 
when he was emboldened to hope that 
his faculties were sufficiently matured 
Sor entering upon the arduous labour 
which he had proposed to himself; and 
the two works have the same kind of 
relation to each other, if he may so ex- 
press himself, as the ante-chapel has to 
the body of a gothic church. 

This is the poem which is now 
before the public; and, reserving 
ourselves for some subsequent re- 
marks upon Mr. Wordsworth’s ge- 
nius as developed in this and his 
other works, we proceed to give a 
short sketch of the poem, and to 
illustrate it with such extracts as 
may be sufficient to convey a just 
impression of its character and merits. 

The precise period at which this 
poem was written, we believe to have 
been the beginning of the present 
century. It was composed, we under- 
stand, at intervals, and completed 
in 1805. It is divided into books, 
each relating to a particular phase 
in Mr. Wordsworth’s life, com- 
mencing with the period of child- 
hood, and pursued through school 
and college life, travel, residence in 
London, and retirement. The inci- 
dents and associations of childhood 
are introduced in a natural allusion to 
his earliest years, which occurs in the 
introductory part ofthe work, wherein 
he refers to the perplexities and rest- 
lessness which beset, and to the self- 
reproach which assailed him at one 
period of life, in consequence of the 
absence of any settled plans of intel- 
lectual effort :— 
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Ah! better far than this to stray about 
Voluptuously through fields and rural 
walks 

And ask no record of the hours, resigned 
To vacant musing, unreproved neglect 
Of all things and deliberate holiday. 

Far better never to have heard the name 
Of zeal and just ambition, than to live 
Baffled and plagued by a mind that every 


hour 

Turns recreant to her task ; takes heart 
again, 

Then feels immediately some hollow 
thought 


Hang like an interdict upon her hopes. 
* * * * 


Was it for this 
That one, the fairest of all rivers, loved 
To blend his murmurs with my nurse’s 
song, 
And, from his alder shades and rocky falls, 
And from his fords and shallows, sent a 
voice 
That flowed along my dreams ? 
didst thou, 
O Derwent ! winding among grassy holms 
While I was looking on, a babe in arms, 
Make ceaseless music that composed my 
thoughts 
To more than infant softness, giving me 
Amid the fretful dwellings of mankind 
A foretaste, a dim earnest, of the calm 
That Nature breathes among the hills and 
groves. 

The young imagination of the 
poet was at a very early age excited 
and sustained by the natural beauty 
of the district in which he first drew 
breath. That habitual familiarity 
with the grand in nature, which in 
many minds produces only insensi- 
bility to its impressions, appears to 
have kindled an early passion in his 
heart, which grew by what it fed 
on :— 

Yes, I remember when the changeful 

earth, 
And twice five summers on my mind had 
stamped 
The faces of the moving year, even then 
I heldunconscious intercourse with beauty 
Old as creation, drinking in a pure 
Organic pleasure from the silver wreaths 
Of curling mist, or from the level plain 
Of waters coloured by impending clouds. 
The sands of Westmoreland, the creeks 
and bays 
Of Cumbria’s rocky limits, they can tell 
How, when the Sea threw off his evening 
shade, 
And to the shepherd’s hut on distant hills 
Sent welcome notice of the rising moon, 
How I have stood, to fancies such as these 
A stranger, linking with the spectacle 
No conscious memory of a kindred sight, 
And bringing with me no peculiar sense 


For this, 
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Of quietness or peace ; yet have I stood, 

Even while mine eye hath. moved o’er 
many a league 

Of shining water, gathering as it seemed 

Through every hair-breadth in that field 
of light 

New pleasure like a bee among the flowers. 


From the season of childhood we 
are led by the poet to the period of 
‘school time.’ In a grammar-school 
situate in the pleasant vale of Esth- 
waite, and near the small lake called 
by that name, he received the rudi- 
ments of a classical education. His 
attachment to this locality continued 
through life ; and there, perhaps, he 
was conscious of the first dawn of 
that philosophic thought which after- 
ward shone forth in such glorious 
splendour :— 


Thus were my sympathies enlarged, and 
thus 

Daily the common range of visible things 

Grew dear to me: already I began 

To love the sun; a boy I loved the sun, 

Not as I since have loved him, asa pledge 

And surety of our earthly life, a light 

Which we behold and feel we are alive ; 

Nor for his bounty to so many worlds— 

But for this cause, that I had seen him lay 

His beauty on the morning hills, had seen 

The western mountain touch his setting 
orb, 

In many a thoughtless hour, when, from 
excess 

Of happiness, my blood appeared to flow 

For its own pleasure, and I breathed 
with joy. 

And, from like feelings, humble though 
intense, 

To patriotic and domestic love 

Analogous, the moon to me was dear ; 

For I could dream away my purposes, 

Standing to gaze upon her while she hung 

Midway between the hills, as if she knew 

No other region, but belonged to thee, 

Yea, appertained by a peculiar right 

To thee and thy grey huts, thou one dear 
Vale ! 

A habit of solitary wandering was 
formed at this time, when the soul 
was just beginning to look inwards, 
and to reflect upon herself :— 


I would walk alone 
Under the quiet stars, and at that time 
Have felt whate’er there is of power in 
sound 
To breathe an elevated mood, by form 
Of image unprofaned ; and I would stand, 
If the night blackened withacoming storm, 
Beneath some rock listening to notes that 
are 
The ghostly language of the ancient earth, 
Or make their dim abode in distant winds. 
Thence did I drink the visionary power ; 
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And deem not profitless those fleeting 
moods 

Of shadowy exultation. 
* * * * 

A plastic power 
Abode with me; a forming hand, at times 
Rebellious, acting in a devious mood ; 

A local spirit of his own, at war 

With general tendency, but, for the most, 

Subservient strictly to external things 

With which it communed. An auxiliar 
light 

Came from my mind, which on the setting 
sun 

Bestowed new splendour ; the melodious 
birds, 


The fluttering breezes, fountains that run 


on 
Murmuring so sweetly in themselves, 
obeyed 
A like dominion, and the midnight storm 
Grew darker in the presence of my eye : 
Hence my obeisance, my devotion hence, 
And hence my transport. 

The poet had attained his seven- 
teenth year before he left the moun- 
tains and lakes of his native county. 
The tone of mind acquired in soli- 
tude, and his quick sensibility to 
moral as well as natural beauty, 
would form, it might be conceived, 
but an imperfect preparation for the 
first shock of things as they really 
are, and for his first encounter with 
the world :— 

I at this time 

Saw blessings spread around me like a sea. 

Thus, while the days flew by and years 
passed on, 

From Nature and her overflowing soul 

I had received so much, that all my 
thoughts 

Were steeped in feeling ; I was only then 

Contented, when with bliss ineffable 

I felt the sentiment of Being spread 

O’er all that moves and all that seemeth 
still ; 

O’er all that, lost beyond the reach of 
thought 

And human knowledge, to the human eye 

Invisible, yet liveth to the heart ; 

O’er all that leaps and runs, and shouts 
and sings, 

Or beats the gladsome air; o’er all that 
glides 

Beneath the wave,—yea, in the wave itself 

And mighty depth of waters. 

In closing the narrative relating 
to this period of his life, the poet 
breaks out into a sublime and fervid 
apostrophe to the natural objects 
which had ministered to his early ge- 
nius, given contentment to his spirit, 
and sustained his moral being :-— 

Ye mountains and ye lakes 
And sounding cataracts, ye mists and winds 
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That dwell among the hills where I was 
born 


, 
If in my youth I have been pure of heart, 
If mingling with the world I am content 
With my own modest pleasures, and have 
lived 
With God and Nature communing, re- 
moved 
From little enmities and low desires, 
The gift is yours ; if in these times of fear, 
This melancholy waste of hopes o’er- 
thrown, 
If, ’mid indifference and apathy, 
And wicked exultation when good men 
On every side fall off, we know not how, 
To selfishness, disguised in gentle names 
Of peace and quiet and domestic love, 
Yet mingled not unwillingly with sneers 
On visionary minds; if, in this time 
Of dereliction and dismay, I yet 
Despair not of our nature, but retain 
A more than Roman confidence, a faith 
That fails not, in all sorrow my support, 
The blessing of my life ; the gift is yours, 
Yewindsandsounding cataracts !'tisyours, 
Ye mountains! thine, O Nature! Thou 
hast fed 
My lofty speculations; and in thee, 
For this uneasy heart of ours, I find 
A never-failing principle of joy 
And purest passion. 

The college career of the poet pre- 
sents few incidents, and was produc- 
tive of little influence upon his cha- 
racter or life. A course of desultory 
reading, and time passed not always 
in strict accordance with the conven- 
tional habits of the place, appear, in 
the retrospect, to have afforded him 
but little satisfaction :— 

Yet from the past crude days 
Of settling time in this untried abode 
I was disturbed at times by prudent 
thoughts, 
And more than all, a strangeness in the 
mind— 
A feeling that I was not for that hour 
Nor for that place. 


The place, nevertheless, alien as it 
was to his habitual tone of mind, 
had for him some attractive features 
and associations :— 

Could I behold— 
Who, less insensible than sodden clay 
In a sea-river’s bed at ebb of tide, 
Could have beheld,—with undelighted 
heart, 
So many happy youths, so wide and fair 
A congregation in its budding-time 
Of health, and hope, and beauty, all at once 
So many divers samples from the growth 
Of life’s sweet season—could have seen 
unmoved 
That miscellaneous garland of wild flowers 
Decking the matron temples of a place 
So famous through the world ? 
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To Milton, also, he makes a beau- 
tiful and touching allusion :— 


Yea, our blind Poet, who, in his later day, 

Stood almost single ; uttering odious 
truth— 

Darkness before, and danger’s voice be- 
hind, 

Soul awful—if the earth has ever lodged 

An awful soul—I seemed to see him here 

Familiarly, and in his scholar’s dress 

Bounding before me, yet a stripling 
youth— 

A boy, no better, with his rosy cheeks 

Angelical, keen eye, courageous look, 

And conscious step of purity and pride. 


The highest powers of his nature 
seemed even likely to suffer dete- 
rioration :— 

The memory languidly revolved, the heart 
Reposed in noontide rest, the inner pulse 
Of contemplation almost ceased to beat. 


The poet's ideal conception of a 
university is strikingly contrasted 
with the realities he experienced :— 

Oh, what joy 
To see a sanctuary for our country’s youth 
Informed with such a spirit as might be 
Its own protection ; a primeeval grove, 
Where, though the shades with cheerful- 
ness were filled, 
Norindigent ofsongs warbled from crowds 
In under-coverts, yet the countenance 
Of the whole plece should bear a stamp 
of awe; 
A habitation sober and demure 
For ruminating creatures ; a domain 
For quiet things to wander in ; a haunt 
In which the heron should delight to feed 
By the shy rivers, and the pelican 
Upon the cypress spire in lonely thought 
Might sit and sun himself.—Alas! Alas ! 
In vain for such solemnity I looked ; 
Mine eyes were crossed by butterflies, 
ears vexed 
By chattering popinjays ; the inner heart 
Seemed trivial, and the impresses without 
Of a too gaudy region. 


The graver faults and follies of 
the place are treated with caustic 
severity. Some of these were, per- 
haps, peculiar to the period, others 
are, in their nature, common to all 
universities :— 

All degrees 
And shapes of spurious fame and short- 
lived praise 
Here sat in state, and fed with daily alms 
Retainers won away from solid good ; 
And here was Labour, his own bond- 
slave ; Hope, 
That never set the pains against the prize ; 
Idleness halting with his weary clog, 
And poor misguided Shame, and witless 
Fear, 
And simple Pleasure foraging for Death ; 
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Honour misplaced, and Dignity astray ; 

Feuds, factions, flatteries,-enmity, and 
guile 

Murmuring submission, and bald govern- 
ment 

(The idol weak as the idolater), 

And Decency and Custom starving Truth, 

And blind Authority beating with his staff 

The child that might have led him; 
Emptiness 

Followed asofgoodomen, and meek Worth 

Left to herself unheard of and unknown. 


The poet dwells with exultation 
upon his emotions on escaping from 
this domain of formality, when he was 
restored again to nature, and could 
pursue his meditations unchecked by 
the interposition of uncongenial spi- 
rits, revisit his former haunts, and 
luxuriate amidst the solitudes of his 
native hills. The raptures of the first 
days’ enjoyment of his renovated 
spirit are beautifully depicted :— 

If ever happiness hath lodged with man, 
That day consummate happiness was mine, 
Wide-spreading, steady, calm, contem- 
plative. 
The sun was set, or setting, when I left 
Our cottage door, and evening soon 
brought on 
A sober hour, not winning or serene, 
For cold and raw the airwas, and untuned ; 
But as a face we love is sweetest then 
When sorrow damps it, or, whatever look 
It chance to wear, is sweetest if the heart 
Have fulness in herself ; even so with me 
It fared that evening. Gently did my soul 
Put off her veil, and, self-transmuted, 
stood 
Naked, as in the presence of her God. 
While on I walked, a comfort seemed to 
touch 
A heart that had not been disconsolate : 
Strength came where weakness was not 
known to be, 
At least not felt ; and restoration came 
Like an intruder knocking at the door 
Of unacknowledged weariness. I took 
The balance, and with firm hand weighed 
myself, 


At this period of his life we trace 
the first germ of that moral interest 
which the poet took in the inhabit- 
ants of the mountains and valleys, and 
which forms so striking a character- 
istic of his later compositions :— 

I read without design the opinions, 
thoughts 

Of those plain-living people, now observed 

With clearer knowledge ; with another eye 

I saw the quiet woodman in the woods, 


The shepherd roam the hills. 
* * * * 


Nor less do I remember to have felt 
Distinctly manifested at the time 
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A human-heartedness about my love 

For objects hitherto the absolute wealth 

Of my own private being and no more. 

We cannot pass over the descrip- 

tion of an event to which Mr. Words- 

worth owed in so great a degree the 

happiness of his life, and the num- 

berless blessings with which it was 

attended to its close :— 

’Mid a throng 

Of maids and youths, old men, and ma- 
trons staid, 

A medley of all tempers, I had passed 

The night in dancing, gaicty, and mirth, 

With din ofinstrumentsand shufiling feet, 

And glancing forms, and tapers glittering, 

And unaimed prattle flying up and down ; 

Spirits uponthestretch, and here and there 

Slight shocks of young love-liking inter- 
spersed, 

Whose transient pleasure mounted to the 
head, 

And tingled through the veins, Ere we 
retired, 

The cock had crowed, and now the eastern 
sky 

Was kindling, not unseen, from humble 
copse 

And open field, through which the path- 
way wound, 

And homeward led my steps. Magnificent 

The morning rose, in memorable pomp, 

Glorious as e’er I had beheld—in front, 

The sea lay laughing at a distance ; near, 

The solid mountains shone, bright as the 
clouds, 

Grain-tinctured, drenched in empyrean 
light ; 

And in the meadowsand the lower grounds 

Was all the sweetness ofacommon dawn— 

Dews, vapours, and the melody of birds, 

And labourers going forth to till the fields. 


Ah! need I say, dear Friend! that to 

the brim 

My heart was full; I made no vows, but 
vows 

Were then made for me; bond unknown 
to me 

Was given, that I should be, else sinning 
greatly, 

A dedicated Spirit. On I walked 

In thankful blessedness, which yet sur- 
vives. 

Shortly after leaving Cambridge, 
Mr. Wordsworth, accompanied by 
his friend Coleridge, took a pedes- 
trian tour among the Alps; and the 
book which records the incidents of 
the excursion, opens with a touching 
apostrophe to his earliest and best- 
beloved friend :— 

Of rivers, fields, 
And groves J speak to thee, my Friend! 
to thee, 
Who, yetaliveriedschoolboy, inthe depths 
Of the hue citv. on the leaded roof 


Of that wide edifice, thy school and home, 
Wert used to lie and gaze upon the clouds 
Moving in heaven; or, of that pleasure 
tired, 
To shut thine eyes, and by internal light 
See trees, and meadows, and thy native 
stream, 
Far distant, thus beheld from year to year 
Of a long exile. 
* * B * 
I have thought 
Of thee, thy learning, gorgeous eloquence, 
And all the strength and plumage of thy 
youth, 
Thy subtle speculations, toils abstruse 
Among the schoolmen,and Platonic forms 
Of wild, ideal pageantry, shaped out 
From things well-matched or ill, and 
words for things 
The self-created sustenance of a mind 
Debarred from Nature’s living images, 
Compelled to be a life unto herself, 
And unrelentingly possessed by thirst 
Of greatness, love, andbeauty. Not alone, 
Ah! surely not in singleness of heart 
Should I haveseen the light ofevening fade 
From smooth Cam’s silent waters: had 
we met, 
Even at that early time, needs must I trust 
In the belief, that my maturer age, 
My calmer habits, and more steady voice, 
Would with an influence benign have 
soothed, 
Or chased away, the airy wretchedness 
That battened on thy youth. But thou 
hast trod 
A march of glory, which doth put to shame 
These vain regrets ; health suffers in thee, 
else 
Such grief for thee would be the weakest 
thought 
That ever harboured in the breast of man. 


It is well-known that both Mr. 
Wordsworth and his friend were for 
a time, to a considerable extent, af- 
fected by the revolutionary enthu- 
siasm which broke out with such 
violence towards the close of the last 
century. The great and noble spirits 
of most countries were wrought up 
to the highest excitement at the 
prospects which seemed to be opened 
up for the social and political ad- 
vancement of mankind by the stu- 

ndous event of the French Revo- 
ution. Some of Mr. Wordsworth’s 
finest and most elevated poetry was 
undoubtedly composed while under 
this state of transient exaltation of 
mind. Thesonnets to Liberty amply 
attest his sympathies with all that is 
truly great in freedom, and his ear- 
nest aspirations for its diffusion over 
the world. This early enthusiasm 
for the new spirit which was chang- 
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ing the aspect of society, and the 
first shock which it sustained by 
witnessing a military desecration of 
the convent of Chartreuse, are finely 
expressed :— 
Honour to the patriot’s zeal ! 
Glory and hope to new-born Liberty ! 
Hail to the mighty projects of the time ! 
Discerning sword that Justiee wields, do 
thou 
Go forthand prosper ; and, ye purging fires, 
Up to the loftiest towers of Pride ascend, 
Fanned bythe breath of angry Providence, 
But oh! if Past and Future be the wings 
Onwhose support harmoniously conjoined 
Moves the great spirit of human know- 
ledge, spare 
These courts of mystery, where a step 
advaneed 
Between the portals of the shadowy rocks 
Leaves far behind life’s treacherous va- 
nities, 
For penitential tears and trembling hopes 
Exchanged—to equalize in God’s pure 
sight 
Monarch and peasant: be the house re- 
deemed 
With its unworldly votaries, for the sake 
Of conquest over sense, hourly achieved 
Through faith and meditative reason, 
resti 
Upon the word of heaven-imparted truth 
Calmly triumphant. 


The impressions of Swiss scenery 
are described with great power and 
fidelity :— 

The wondrous Vale 

OfChamouny stretched far below, andsoon 
With its dumb cataracts and streamsofice, 
A motionless array of mighty waves, 

Five rivers broad and vast, made rich 

amends, 
And reconciled us to realities ; 
There small birds warble from the leafy 


trees, 
The eagle soars high im the element, 
There doth the reaper bind the yellow 
sheaf, 
The maiden spread the haycock in the sun, 
While Winter like a well-tamed lion walks, 
Descending from the mountain to make 
sport 
Among the cottages by beds of flowers. 
We doubt whether anything in the 
whole range of descriptive poetry, 
not excluding even the wonderful 
delineations of Alpine scenery in 
Manfred and Childe Harold, surpass 
in grandeur and truth the following : 


The immeasurable height 
Of woods decaying, never to be decayed, 
The stationary blasts of waterfalls, 
And in the nurrow rent at every turn 
Winds thwarting winds, bewildered and 
forlorn, 
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The torrents shooting from the clear blue 
sky, 
The rocks that muttered close upon our 





ears, 

Black drizzling crags that spake by the 
way -side 

As if a voice were in them, the sick sight 

And giddy prospect of the raving stream, 

The unfettered clouds and region of the 
Heavens, 

Tumult and peace, the darkness and the 
light— 

Were all like workings of one mind, the 
features 

Of the same face, blossoms upon one tree ; 

Characters of the great Apocalypse, 

The types and symbols of Eternity, 

Of first, and last, and midst, and without 
end. 

At the termination of his Cam- 
bridge course, and on his return 
from the Continent, the poet took 
up his abode for a time in London, 
more as a philosophic idler than with 
any fixed object or definite pursuit. 
It appears not to have been his first 
visit to the metropolis, therefore we 
lose the first impression made by the 
great city on the poet’s mind. 

Three years had flown 

Since I had felt in heart and soul the shock 
Of the huge town’s first presence, and 

had paced 
Her endless streets, a transient visitant ; 
Now fixed amid that concourse of mankind, 
Where Pleasure whirls about incessantly, 
And life and labour seem but one, I filled 
An idler’s place. 

In this portion of the poem we 
must reluctantly confess a slight de- 
gree of disappointment. We meet 
with some just and finely-expressed 
reflections, but we do not find alk 
that we might have reasonably 
looked for. Mr. Wordsworth’s mind 
had attained a maturity which ena- 
bled him to speculate on some of 
the loftiest subjects of human thought 
and interest. The familiar objects 
which meet the eye while threading 
the crowded thoroughfares of Lon- 
don, the drolleries and prodigies of 
Sadler’s Wells, the low humour and 
fantastic exhibitions of Bartholomew 
Fair, were each and all of them, 
doubtless when viewed in certain of 
their aspects, caleulated to excite 
ideas congenial to the poet’s mind, 
and not unworthy of being clothed in 
the language of philosophic thought ; 
but instead of these trite and rather 
unsatisfactory subjects we could have 
wished for refiections on some of 
the grander features of the metro- 
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polis. The mind of Mr. Words- 
worth was capable of embracing 
all the interests of civilization, and 
a heart never beat with warmer 
sympathies than his for the great- 
ness and glory of his country. 
However, we must be thankful for 
what we possess in other productions 
of Mr. Wordsworth on these and 
kindred subjects, and present a few 
extracts from his impressions of 
London :—- 


Fount of my country’s destiny and the 
world’s : 

That great emporium, chronicle at once 

And burial-place of passions, and their 
home 

Imperial, their chief living residence. 

o * * * 
Rise up, thou monstrous ant-hill on 

the plain 

Of a too busy world! Before me flow, 

Thou endless stream of men and moving 
things ! 

Thy every-day appearance, as it strikes— 

With wonder heightened, or sublimed by 
awe— 

On strangers, of all ages ; the quick dance 

Of colours, lights, and forms, the deafen- 
ing din ; 

The comers and the goers face to face, 

Face after face. 


Mr. Wordsworth appears to have 
duly visited the chapel of St. Ste- 
phen’s, and thus describes the sensa- 
tion occasioned by the oratory of 
Burke :— 

Silence! hush ! 
This is no trifler, no short-flighted wit, 
No stammerer of a minute, painfully 
Delivered. No! the Orator hath yoked 
The Hours, like young Aurora, to his car : 
Thrice welcome Presence! how can pa- 
tience e’er 
Grow weary of attending on a track 
That kindles with such glory! All are 
charmed, 
Astonished ; like a hero in romance, 
He winds away his never-ending horn ; 
Words follow words, sense seems to follow 
sense : 
What memory and what logic ! till the 
strain 
Transcendent, superhuman as it seemed, 
Grows tedious even in a young man’s ear. 


Genius of Burke! forgive the pen se- 

duced 

By specious wonders, and too slow to tell 

Of what the ingenuous, what bewildered 
men, 

Beginning to mistrusttheir boastful guides, 

And wise men, willing to grow wiser, 
caught, 

Rapt auditors! from thy most eloquent 
tongue— 
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Now mute, for ever mute in the cold grave. 

I see him,—old, but vigorous in age,— 

Stand like an oak whose stag - horn 
branches start 

Out of its leafy brow, the more to awe 

The younger brethren of the grove. But 
some— 

While he forewarns, denounces, launches 
forth, 

Against all systems built on abstract rights, 

Keen ridicule ; the majesty proclaims 

Of Institutes and Laws, hallowed by time ; 

Declares the vital power of social ties 

Endeared by Custom; and with high 
disdain, 

Exploding upstart Theory, insists 

Upon the allegiance to which men are 
born — 

Some—say at once a froward multitude— 

Murmur (for truth is hated, where not 
loved) 

As the winds fret within the AZolian cave, 

Galled by their monarch’s chain. The 
times were big 

With ominous change, which, night by 
night, provoked 

Keen struggles, and black clouds of pas- 
sion raised ; 

But memorable moments intervened, 

When Wisdom, like the Goddess from 
Jove’s brain, 

Broke forth in armour of resplendent 
words, 


Startling the Synod. Could a youth, and 
one 

In ancient story versed, whose breast had 
heaved 

Under the weight of classic eloquence, 

Sit, see, and hear, unthankful, uninspired ? 


A description of the deep contrast 
and solemn stillness of a night in 
London, although not equal in 
beauty to the celebrated sonnet com- 
posed on Westminster Bridge, is very 
fine :— 

The peace 
That comes with night; thedeep solemnity 
Of nature’s intermediate hours of rest, 
When the great tide of human life stands 
still ; 
The business of the day to come, unborn, 
Of that gone by, locked up, asin the grave ; 
The blended calmness of the heavens and 
earth, 
Moonlight and stars, and empty streets, 
and sounds 
Unfreguent as in deserts. 


And the insensible effect of the 
trivialities of society upon the mind 
did not escape the poet’s observa- 
tion :— 

Living amid the same perpetual whirl 

Of trivial objects, melted and reduced 

To one identity, by differences 

That have no law, no meaning, and no 
end— 
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Oppression, under which even highest 
minds 

Must labour, whence the strongest are 
not free. 


The superiority of the moral law, 
as embodied in the political and 
social institutions of mankind, was 
forcibly impressed on the poet's mind 
by the contemplation of London :— 


Add also, that among the multitudes 
Of that huge city, oftentimes was seen 
Affectingiy set forth, more than elsewhere 
Is possible, the unity of man, 

One spirit over ignorance and vice 
Predominant, in good and evil hearts ; 
One sense for moral judgments, as one eye 
For the sun’s light. The soul when 
smitten thus 
By a sublime idea, whencesoe’er 
Vouchsafed for union or communion, feeds 
On the pure bliss, and takes her rest with 
God. 

Mr. Wordsworth returned to his 
native county convinced that its 
scenery and associations were best 
calculated fully to develope his poe- 
tical powers :— 

Yet, hail to you 

Moors, mountains, headlands, and ye 
hollow vales, 

Ye long deep channels for the Atlantic’s 
voice, 

Powers of my native region! 
seize 

The heart with firmer grasp! 
snows and streams 

Ungovernable, and your terrifying winds, 

That howl so dismally for him who treads 

Companionless your awful solitudes ! 

There, ’tis the shepherd’s task the winter 
long 

To wait uponthe storms: of their approach 

Sagacious, into sheltering coves he drives 

His flock, and thither from the home- 
stead bears 

A toilsome burden up the craggy ways, 

And deals it out, their regular nourishment 

Strewn on the frozen snow. And when 
the spring 

Looks out, and all the pastures dance 
with lambs, 

And when the flock, with warmer wea- 
ther, climbs 

Higher and higher, him his office leads 

To watch their goings, whatsoever track 

The wanderers choose. For this he quits 
his home 

At day-spring, and no sooner doth the sun 

Begin to strike him with a fire-like heat, 

Than he liesdown upon some shining rock, 

And breakfasts with his dog. When they 
have stolen, 

Asis their wont, a pittance from strict time, 

For rest not needed or exchange of love, 

Then from his couch he starts ; and now 
his feet 


Ye that 


Your 
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Crush out a livelier fragrance from the 
flowers 

Of lowly thyme, by Nature’s skill en- 
wrought 

In the wild turf: the lingering dews of 
morn 

Smoke round him, as from hill to hill he 
hies, 

His staff protending like a hunter’s spear, 

Or by its aid leaping from crag to crag, 

And o’er the brawling beds of unbridged 
streams. 


To the simple and unsophisticated 
character of the people—their inde- 
pendent spirit tempered with willing 
respect — the unobtrusive manners, 
inflexible honesty, and genuine piety, 
which are characteristics of the 
mountain district,—Mr. Wordsworth 
expresses himself under great obli- 
gations, as affording him a higher 
standard of the virtues of humble life 
than he could have found, perhaps, 
elsewhere in England :— 


Blessed be the God 

Of nature and of man that this was so ; 

That men before my inexperienced eyes 

Did first present themselves thus purified, 

Removed, and to a distance that was fit ; 

And so we all of us in some degree 

Are led to knowledge, wheresoever led, 

And howsoever ; were it otherwise, 

And we found evil fast as we find good 

In our first years, or think that itis found, 

How could the innocent heart bear up 
and live ! 

But doubly fortunate my lot; not here 

Alone, that something of a better life 

Perhaps was round me than it is the pri- 
vilege 

Of most to move in, but that first I looked 

At Man through objects that were great 
or fair ; 

First communed with him by their help. 
And thus 

Was founded a sure safeguard and defence 

Against the weight of meanness, selfish 
cares, 

Coarse manners, vulgar passions, that 
beat in 

On all sides from the ordinary world 

In which we traffic. Starting from this 
point 

T had my face turned toward the truth, 
began 

With an advantage furnished by that kind 

Of prepossession, without which the soul 

Receives no knowledge that can bring 
forth good, 

No gentine insight ever comes to her. 


A second visit to the Continent 
introduced the poet to the scenes and 
sufferings of the French Revolution. 
His sympathies were from the first 
strongly enlisted on the popular side, 
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and there is manifest at this period 
of his life an inclination to embrace 
the republican theory of government, 
as harmonizing best with that ‘ plain 
heroic magnitude of mind’ which 
was the essence of his own character, 
and with that knowledge of the in- 
nate dignity of man which resulted 
from his intercourse with the worthy 
dalesmen of his district. 


In the regal sceptre, and the pomp 
Of orders and degrees, I nothing found 
Then, or had ever, even in crudest youth, 
That dazzled me, but rather what I 
mourned 
And ill could brook, beholding that the 
best 
Ruled not, and feeling that they ought 
to rule. 
For, born in a poor district, and which 
yet 
Retaineth more of ancient homeliness, 
Than any other nook of English ground, 
It was my fortune scarcely to have seen, 
Through the whole tenor of my school- 
day time, 
The face of one, who, whether boy or man, 
Was vested with attention or respect 
Through claims of wealth or blood. 


He saw in the dreadful excesses of 
the time no necessary connexion of 
license with popular government,— 
But a terrific reservoir of guilt 
And ignorance filled up from age to age, 
That could no longer hold its loathsome 

charge, 
And burst and spread in deluge through 
the land. 

Even the September massacres did 
not shake his firm faith in the ne- 
cessity and purifying influence of 
this moral tornado. His sympathies 
even became enlisted against his 
country when it took up arms in the 
cause of the French monarchy. 

As a light 
And pliantharebell, swinging in the breeze, 
On some grey rock—its birth-place—so 
had J 
Wantoned, fast rooted on the ancient 
tower 
Of my beloved country, wishing not 
A happier fortune than to wither there : 
Now was I from that pleasant station torn 
And tossed about inwhirlwind. Irejoiced, 
Yea, afterwards—truth most painful to 
record !|— 
Exulted, in the triumph of my soul, 
When Englishmen by thousands were 
o’erthrown, 
Left without glory on the field, or driven, 
Brave hearts! to shameful flight. 


We cannot follow the poet through 
“be various phases of the Revolution, 
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or trace the gradual influence of its 
astounding events in correcting and 
modifying his opinions. It seems to 
have been an epoch of great moral 
struggle. His mind, ‘soured and 
corrupted,’ as he describes it, was 
left in a state of hopeless perplexity, 
and ‘found no end in wandering 
mazes lost.’ 
Dragging all precepts, judgments, max- 
ims, creeds, 
Like culprits to the bar ; calling the mind, 
Suspiciously, to establish in plain day 
Her titles and herhonours; now believing, 
Now disbelieving ; endlessly perplexed 
With impulse, motive, right and wrong, 
the ground 
Of obligation, what the rule and whence 
The sanction; till, demanding formal 
proof, 
And seeking it in everything, I lost 
All feeling of conviction, and, in fine, 
Sick, wearied out with contrarieties, 
Yielded up moral questions in despair. 
From this melancholy aberration of 
his being from its true end, he was 
gently recalled by one to whom he 
pays a touching tribute :— 
Then it was— 
Thanks to the bounteous Giver of all 
good ! — 
That the beloved Sister in whose sight 
Those days were passed, now speaking in 
a voice 
Of sudden admonition—like a brook 
That did but cross a lonely road, and now 
Is seen, heard, felt, and caught at every 
turn, 
Companion never lost through many a 
league— 
Maintained for me a saving intercourse 
With my true self ; for, though bedimmed 
and changed 
Much, as it seemed, I was no further 
changed 
Than as a clouded and a waning moon: 
She whispered still that brightness would 
return, . 
She, in the midst of all, preserved me still 
A Poet, made me seek beneath that name, 
And that alone, my office upon earth. 


We fear that we have almost ex- 
ceeded the fair limits of selection, 
and we must necessarily pass ra- 
pidly over the few remaining pages, 
teeming as they do with aT of 
the grandest character. The resto- 
ration of his imagination and taste 
after the moral struggle through 
which the poet had passed, are por- 
trayed towards the conclusion of 
the poem with a beauty surpassing, 
if possible, that of the first portion 
of the work :— 
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Ye motions of delight that haunt the sides 

Of the green hills ; yebreezes and softairs, 

Whose subtle intercourse with breathing 
flowers 

Feelingly watched, might teach Man’s 
haughty race 

How without injury to take, to give 

Without offence ; ye who, as if to show 

The wondrous influence of power gently 
used, 

Bend the complying heads of lordly pines, 

And, with a touch, shift the stupendous 
clouds 

Through the whole compass of the sky ; 
ye brooks, 

Muttering along the stones, a busy noise 

By day, a quiet sound in silent night ; 

Ye waves, that out of the great deep 
steal forth 

Tn a calm hour to kiss the pebbly shore, 

Not mute, and then retire, fearing no 
storm ; 

And you, ye groves, whose ministry it is 

To interpose the covert of your shades, 

Even as a sleep, between the heart of man 

And outward troubles, between man him- 
self, 

Not seldom, and his own uneasy heart : 

Oh! that I had a music and a voice 

Harmonious as your own, that T might tell 

What ye have done for me. 


That respect for humble life, and 
that admiration for the virtues which 
adorn it, which form so prominent 
a feature in Mr. Wordsworth’s cha- 
racter, received an accession of 
strength after the moral struggle 
through which his mind had passed. 


Also about this time did I receive 
Convictions still more strong than here- 
tofore, 
Not only that the inner frame is good, 
And graciously composed, but that no less 
Nature for all conditions wants not power 
To consecrate, if we have eyes to see, 
The outside of her creatures, and to breathe 
Grandeur upon the very humblest face 
Of human life. 
* * * * 


The lonely roads 
Were open schools in which I daily read 
With most delight the passions of mankind, 
Whether by words, looks, sighs, or tears, 
revealed ; 
There saw into the depth of human souls, 
Souls that appear to have no depth at all 
To careless eyes. 
* * * * 
Others, too, 
There are among the walks of homely life 
Still higher, men for contemplation 
framed, 
Shy, and unpractised in the strife of 
phrase ; 
Meek men, whose very souls perhaps 
would sink 
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Beneath them, summoned to such inter- 
course : 

Theirs is the language of the heavens, the 
power, 

The thought, theimage, and thesilent joy : 

Wordsare but under-agents in their souls ; 

When they are grasping with their great- 
est strength, 

They do not breathe among them: this 
I speak 

In gratitude to God, who feeds our hearts 

For His own service ; knoweth, loveth us, 

When we are unregarded by the world. 


As the poet approaches the-termi- 
nation of his work, the thoughts 
become even more solemn, and the 
language more impressive and sub- 
lime :— 

We have traced the stream 
From the blind cavern whence is faintly 
heard 
Its natal murmur ; followed it to light 
And open day ; accompanied its course 
Among the ways of Nature, for a time 
Lost sight of it bewildered and engulphed: 
Then given it greeting as it rose once more 
In strength, reflecting from its placid 
breast 
The works of man and face of human life ; 
And lastly, from its progress have we 
drawn 
Faith in life endless, the sustaining thought 
Of human Being, Eternity, and God. 


Before he concludes, a touching 
tribute is paid to the sister whose 
softening influence upon his cha- 
racter he greatly appreciated. Our 
readers will, doubtless, have recalled 
to their recollection the beautiful 
lines, in which he addresses the same 
relative, in his poem on revisiting the 
banks of the Wye :— 


Child of my parents! Sister of my 
soul ! 

Thanks in sincerest verse have been else- 
where 


Poured out for all the early tenderness 

Which I from thee imbibed: and ’tis 
most true 

That later seasons owed to thee no less; 

For, spite of thy sweet influence and the 
touch 

Of kindred hands that opened out the 
springs 

Of genial thoughtin childhood, and in spite 

Of all that unassisted I had marked 

Tn life or nature of those charms minute 

That win their way into the heart by stealth 

(Still to the very going-out of youth), 

I too exclusively esteemed that love, 

And sought that beauty, which, as Milton 
sings, 

Hath terror init. Thou didst soften down 

This over-sternness ; but for thee, dear 
Friend ! 
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My soul, too reckless of mild grace, had 
stood 

Tn her original self too confident, 

Retained too long a countenance severe ; 

A rock with torrents roaring, with the 
clouds 

Familiar, and a favourite of the stars : 

But thou didst plant its crevices with 
flowers, 

Hang it with shrubs that twinkle in the 
breeze, 

And teach the little birds to build their 
nests 

And warble in its chambers. 


A fine address to Coleridge, as a 
fellow-poet and a fellow-labourer in 
the great design of purifying the 
sympathies and the character of man- 
kind, concludes the work :— 
Prophets of Nature, we to them will speak 
A lasting inspiration, sanctified 
By reason, blest by faith: what we have 
loved, 

Others will love, and we will teach them 
how ; 

Instruct them how the mind of man be- 
comes 

A ‘thousand times more beautiful than 
the earth 

On which he dwells, above this frame of 
things 

In beauty exalted, as it is itself 

Of quality and fabric more divine. 


We have thus passed ay in 
review some of the most striking 
portions of this remarkable produc- 


tion of the great poet who, full of 
years and of earthly honours, has 
been recently called to the presence 
of Him whose glory was ever para- 
mount in his thoughts, and by whose 
Spirit his own was strengthened and 
sustained in the highest flights of 
his genius. All that was mortal of 
the illustrious dead now reposes 
amidst the beauty which inspired his 
living strains, and which, by asso- 
ciation with his name, acquires a 
touching interest as endurable as the 
hills which he so long ‘looked upon 
with tenderness, and the streams 
which he loved.* 
His spirit wraps the dusky mountain, 
His memory sparkles o’er the fountain ; 
The meanest rill, the mightiest river, 
Rolls mingled with his fame for ever. 
The foregoing extracts from his 
posthumous poem can give but an 
inadequate idea of its sustained in- 
terest and great, we had almost said 


* Who look upon the hills with tenderness, 
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unequalled, beauty. Mr. Words- 
worth had the gratification of living 
to witness the complete triumph of 
his reputation over the petulant cri- 
ticism by which some of his early 
productions were assailed. That 
sublime anticipation of fame which 
he seems to have possessed, in com- 
mon with many other great —— was 
fully realized long before he ceased 
to write, and his Tread was encircled 
with glory before it descended to the 
tomb. Into any discussion of the 
theory of poetical diction which he 
propounded it is not our desire to 
enter, nor could we undertake alto- 
gether to justify the principle on 
which he systematically excluded 
from many of his compositions that 
language of refinement and elevation 
which, although often a substitute 
for thought, forms no inconsiderable 
portion of the charm, if not of the 
essence, of poetry. That Mr. Words- 
worth possessed the most unbounded 
command of exalted expression is 
abundantly manifest in this auto- 
biographical poem, no less than in 
other and well-known productions of 
his genius; but on minor subjects he 
generally took as much pains to 
avoid what is generally considered 

tical diction as others have taken 
in producing it. 

The poetry of Mr. Wordsworth has 
undoubtedly effected a great revolu- 
tion in public taste, nor has its in- 
fluence been less observable upon 
individual character. A pure and 
noble type of excellence has been 
produced, and a character com- 
pounded of personal humility, of 
sympathy for what is excellent in 
humble life, and of passionate admi- 
ration for what is beautiful and 
grand in nature, has been presented 
for the moral approbation of man- 
kind. He broke the spell in which 
the Circean charms of Moore and the 
infernal incantations of Byron had 
bound the public taste and corrupted 
the national morality; the one by 
directly ministering to sensuality — 
the other, by his persevering efforts 
to efface the divine image from the 
human mind, and to fill it with the 
despair engendered in the darkness 
of his own disconsolate soul. Mr. 


And make dear friendships with the streams and groves. 
Poems on the Naming of Places, vol. ii. 289. 
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Wordsworth ‘ sought not to triumph 
in the tempest of the passions, but in 
the serenity which lies above them ; 
‘ and, while doing justice to the poetry 
of greatness, cast a glory round the 
lowliest conditions of humanity, and 
traced out the subtle links by 
which they are connected with the 


highest.’* 

Leadin a life of blameless purity 
and simple domestic happiness, and 
located in a country of matchless 
beauty, but not unacquainted with 
the sublimer features of Nature as 
displayed in other lands; possessed 
of an intimate knowledge of the 
manifold varieties of human charac- 
ter, and having a clear and philoso- 
phic insight into the deepest recesses 
of the soul, Mr. Wordsworth deliber- 
ately chose as a theme best adapted to 
his genius the grand and tranquil 
beauty of hisown mountainsand lakes, 
peopled them with no fantastic beings, 
but threw around the primitive inha- 
bitants of a secluded district the charm 
of poetic sentiment, by exhibiting 
without exaggeration the humble 
virtues of which he was the daily 
witness, and presented them for the 
respect and admiration of the world 
in the firm persuasion that he should 
not appeal in vain to the indestruct- 
ible sympathies of the human heart. 

It is probable that the mind of 
Mr. Wordsworth, in common with 
other minds of great power and ori- 
ginality, had gone through many 
phases of opinion before it finally 
reposed, with all the confidence of 
truth, upon those sublime convictions 
which form the basis of his philoso- 
phical, we should rather say of his 
religious, faith. Wethink we can de- 
tect in some of his earliest productions 
certain visionary and obscure ideas, 
which imply a somewhat imperfect re- 
cognition of the personality of the 
Deity ; a slight tendency, perhaps un- 
consciously to himself, and pardonable 
enough in a poet labouring with the 
burden of thought, to a pantheistic 
view of creation. We select as an 
example of our meaning some lines 
in a poem composed on revisiting the 
banks of the Wye :— 

I have felt 
A presence which disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
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Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all 
thought, 

And rolis through all things. 


The vague conceptions of Lucretius 
are here reproduced, or seem as it 
were transfused into the soul of the 
modern poet, and brought out in all 
their captivating and mystic subli- 
mity. Mr. Wordsworth, however, 
soon learned to look on Nature with 
juster views of the relation which it 

ears to the great Uncreated, and the 
office which it is designed to fill in 
reference to the mind of man. His 
mind became thoroughly and habi- 
tually impressed with a sense of the 
personality of the Godhead, and he 
regarded the glories of the material 
universe as produced with a special 
aim to their influence upon the minds 
and hearts of His rational creatures. 
This great truth he has made the basis 
of his whole poetical system. Every 
object, every sound, 7 change in 
nature, he referred to this its high 
relation to the imagination and fa- 
culties of man. The starry firma- 
ment,—- the lowliest flower of the 
field,—the ocean, whether terrific in 
tempest or reposing in calm,— the 
mountain whether shrouded in 
storms or illumined by the glories of 
a summer sunset,—the driving cloud, 
—the transient gleam, —the wreath 
of vapour slowly travelling over the 
mountain-slopes,—the thunder re- 
verberating through the valleys,—the 
roar of the torrent,—the murmur of 
the brooks,—the splash of a leaping 
fish in the still and lonely tarn,— 
the scream of the eagle,—the bleat of 
asolitary lamb,—the hum of a vagrant 
bee ; every sublime, every gentle im- 
pression, is thus charged with a mes- 
sage to humanity if it will but open 
its senses to its reception, and has an 
important purpose to fulfil by fur- 
nishing the imagination with images 
of grandeur and beauty, inspiring the 
soul with awe or soothing it into 
tranquillity, and affecting and purify- 
ing the heart. 

The poetry of Mr. Wordsworth 
is not only in direct contrast to the 
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gaudy and meretricious ornament 
with which other writers have. too 
often disfigured their works, but is 
not less opposed to the scientific and 
utilitarian spirit which, predominant 
in his day, appeared to him likely 
to inflict a serious injury upon the 
national character. Not that he was 
insensible to the material advancement 
of society, nor blind to the advantages 
daily conferred upon multitudes by 
the practical application of sound po- 
litical economy, and by the modern 
triumphs of mechanical skill. He 
feared a temporary bondage of the 
mind to sordid pursuits, and his 
poetry is asolemn and continued pro- 
test against the predominance of an 
exclusively mercantile spirit, and an 
effort to redeem his country from 
the exclusive dominion of those pas- 
sions which are fixed only on the 
extension of commerce and the ac- 
cumulation of wealth. 

His anticipations of the future 

rogress of his art were hopeful, and 
5 had a full confidence in the pos- 
sibility of an union between the 
highest science and the most exalted 
poetry. Nor do we doubt that there 


will emanate, in some future age, 
from the indestructible greatness of 
the human soul, a grander form of 
tical excellence than any that has 
itherto been attempted, or even 


conceived. The world is, in the 
words of, we think, Bacon, itself a 
great poem, which will one day find 
its interpreter, although much of its 
srofound and solemn meaning has 
fitherto been hidden from the mind 
of man. 

We cannot better illustrate our 
idea than in the words of the poet 
himself :— 


Poetry is the first and last of all know- 
ledge—it is as immortal as the heart of 
man. If the labours of men of science 
should ever create any material revolu- 
tion, direct or indirect, in our condition, 
and in the impressions which we habitu- 
ally receive, the poet will sleep then no 
more than at present; he will be ready 
to follow the steps of the man of science, 
not only in those general indirect efforts, 
but he will be at his side, carrying sen- 
sation into the midst of the objects of 
the science itself. The remotest disco- 
veries of the chemist, the botanist, or 
mineralogist, will be as proper objects of 
the poet’s art as any upon which it can 
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be employed, if the time should ever 
come when these things shall be familiar 
to us, and the relations under which they 
are contemplated by the followers of 
these respective sciences, shall be mani- 
festly and palpably material to us as en- 
joying and suffering beings. If the time 
should ever come when what is now 
called science, thus familiarized to man, 
shall be ready to put on, as it were, a 
form of flesh and blood, the poet will 
lend his divine spirit to aid the trans- 
figuration, and will welcome the being 
thus produced as a dear and genuine in- 
mate of the household of man.* 

We beg to offer a few remarks 
upon Mr. Wordsworth’s prose writ- 
ings. They are not numerous; and, 
with the exception of the well-known 
prefaces to his minor poems, they are 
little known. A paper or two in 
Coleridge’s Friend, and a political 
tract occasioned by the convention 
of Cintra, form important and valu- 
able contributions to the prose lite- 
rature of the country. We would 
especiaily call attention to the intro- 
ductory part of the third volume of 
the Friend, as containing a very beau- 
tiful developement of Mr. Words- 
worth’s opinions on the moral worth 
and intellectual character of the age 
in which it was his destiny to live. 
The political tract is very scarce ; but 
we may safely affirm, that it contains 
some of the finest writing in the 
English language. Many of its pas- 
sages can be paralleled only b 
the majestic periods of Milton's 
prose, or perhaps by the vehement 
and impassioned eloquence of De- 
mosthenes. Its tone is one of sus- 
tained elevation, and in sententious 
moral and political wisdom it will 
bear a comparison with the greatest 
productions of Burke. We trust that 
this pamphlet will be republished. 
A collection and separate publication 
of all Mr. Wordsworth’s prose writ- 
ings would form a valuable addition 
to English literature. 

Mr. Wordsworth’s conversation 
was eminently rich, various, and in- 
structive. Attached to his mountain 
home, and loving solitude as the 
nurse of his genius, he was no re- 
cluse, but keenly enjoyed the plea- 
sures of social intercourse. He had 
seen much of the world, and lived 
on terms of intimate friendship with 
some of the most illustrious charae- 


* Preface to the second edition of the Lyrical Ballads. 
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ters of his day. His reading was ex- 
tensive, but select; indeed, his mind 
could assimilate only the greater pro- 
ductions of intellect. To criticism 
he was habitually indifferent; and 
when solicited for his opinions, he 
was generally as reserved in his 
praise as he was gentle in his cen- 
sures. For some of his contempora- 
ries he avowed the highest respect ; 
but Coleridge was the object of his 
deepest affection as a friend, and of 
his veneration as a philosopher. Of 
the men who acted important parts 
in the political drama of the last 
century, the homage of his highest 
admiration was given to Burke, 
who, after Shakespeare and Bacon, 
he thought the greatest being that 
Nature had ever created in the hu- 
man form. 

The last few years of Mr. Words- 
worth's life were saddened by af- 
fliction. They who were admitted 
to the privilege of occasional in- 
tercourse with the illustrious poet 
in his later days, will long dwell 
with deep and affectionate interest 
upon his earnest conversation while 
he wandered through the shaded 
walks of the grounds which he loved 
so well, and ever and anon paused 
to look down upon the gleaming lake 
as its silver radiance was reflected 
through the trees which embosomed 
his mountain home. Long will the 
accents of that ‘old man eloquent’ 
linger in their recollection, and their 
minds retain the impression of that 
_— and benevolent countenance. 

he generation of those who have 
gazed upon his features will pass 
away and be forgotten. The marble, 
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like the features which it enshrines, 
will crumble into dust. Ut vultus ho- 
minum ita simulacra vultus imbecilla ac 
mortalia sunt, forma mentis eterna ; 
the attributes of his mighty intel- 
lect are stamped for ever upon his 
works which will be transmitted to 
future ages as a portion of their most 
precious inheritance. 

We shall not presume to fix the 
place which Mr. Wordsworth will 
finally occupy in the literature of 
his country. The productions of 
the highest genius have undoubt- 
edly descended to us in a form of 
greater unity and condensation than 
the diversified results of sixty years 
of intellectual activity, but we con- 
fidently believe that a large por- 
tion of his writings is destined to 
attain immortality. ‘For these abili- 
ties,’ in the language of Milton, ‘are 
the inspired gift of God, rarely be- 
stowed, but yet to some (though 
most abuse) in every nation: and 
are of power, beside the office of a 
pulpit, to inbreed and cherish in a 
great people the seeds of virtue and 
public civility, to allay the perturb- 
ations of the mind, and set the affec- 
tions in right tune; to celebrate in 
glorious and lofty hymns the throne 
and equipage of God’s almightiness, 
and what He works, and what He 
suffers to be wrought with high pro- 
vidence in His Church ; to sing vic- 
torious agonies of martyrs and saints, 
the deeds and triumphs of just and 
pious nations ; to deplore the general 
relapses of kingdoms and states from 
justice, and to bring them back to 
the true worship of God.’* 


FROM THE GERMAN OF RUCKERT. 


M+: the pomp and pride of earth 

Were not merely spred for thee ; 

Nature bid some part have birth 
For her own delight and glee. 


Therefore sings the nightingale, 
While thou sleepest, in the night : 
Flowers, the fairest ones, unveil 
All their beauty ere daylight. 


And the loveliest butterfly 

Soars, untracked by eye of thine ; 
Pearls in Ocean’s bosom lie, 

Hidden jewels in the mine. 


Richly, child, thine eye and ear 
Have been furnished—be content 
That thy mother too appear 
With her share of ornament. 
R. C. T. 


* Milton’s account of his own studies. 
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A CHAPTER ON OUR POLITICAL RELATIONS WITH 
ST. DOMINGO. 


AYTIANS! twenty-six years of re- 

volutions unparalleled in the history 
of the world, thirteen of the independ- 
ence so gloriously acquired, have effected 
wonders! No, we are no longer the 
same men! What prodigious changes 
have been effected in everything that sur- 
rounds us! Formerly the dejected coun- 
tenance—the look fixed upon the ground 
—assimilated to the brutes—and op- 
pressed under the scourge of the tor- 
mentor, we nevertheless existed, though 
extinct as to the world. We had facul- 
ties, yet these faculties were annihilated 
under the bond of servitude and igno- 
rance! The cry of liberty made itself 
heard, and suddenly we broke our irons 
into pieces. With a countenance erect, 
and the look fixed upon heaven, we could 
contemplate the works of divine munifi- 
cence! Restored to the dignity of man, 
and to society, we acquired a new exist- 
ence ; our faculties developed themselves ; 
a career of happiness and glory unfolds 
itself before us! Mighty God! supreme 
arbiter of the universe, thanksgiving be 
ever rendered unto Thee! Accept the 
solemn vows and adoration we offer up 
to Thee! Virtuous philanthropists ! 
friends of humanity! contemplate the 
work of your hands, the fruit of your 
labour and your toils; still redouble, if 
it be possible, your zeal and ardour to 
establish the happiness of the human 
race! The Haytians will justify your 
generous efforts by their deeds and me- 
morable examples ! 

Henceforth the calumniators of the 
human species will have to argue by so- 
phisms, and by cases of exception; in- 
stead of replying to them, we will make 
rapid strides towards civilization. Let 
them dispute, if they please, the exist- 
ence of our intellectual faculties, our little 
or no aptness for the arts and sciences, 
whilst we reply to them by irresistible 
arguments, and prove to the impious, by 
facts and by examples, that the blacks, 
like the whites, are men, and like them 
are the works of a Divine Omnipotence ! 

Such was the language of Henry 
Christophe, liberator, president, and 
then king of Hayti, in a proclama- 
tion to his subjects, dated from the 
royal palace of Sans-Souci, on the 
Ist January, 1816. How signally 
these sanguine predictions of the 
future prosperity of his country have 
failed, the present condition of Hayti 
affords, alas, too painful evidence! 
Yet if we reflect for a moment on 
the past history of St. Domingo, we 
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cannot deem the prophecy to have 
been as chimerical as it has proved ; 
since, by the unaided efforts of her 
own children, Hayti had, at that mo- 
ment, become enfranchised from the 
yoke of the most powerful and war- 
like of European nations! The eagle 
of France had fled before the car- 
rion crow of the West Indies; the 
troops of Buonaparte had been de- 
feated by undisciplined negroes ; and 
from a mass of internal anarchy 
and misrule, the bravery, genius, 
and political sagacity of a quondam 
slave, had raised the fabric of a 
sound and constitutional govern- 
ment. 

Thus, in 1816, the good order, 
welfare, and independence of St. 
Domingo, were mainly attributable 
to self-liberated negroes and their 
black monarch ; while, in 1850, the 
only hope of retaining any symptom 
of civilization rests in the coloured 
portion of its inhabitants. In other 
words, the Dominican Republic, con- 
taining principally a mulatto (or 
half-caste) race, is daily advancing 
in the arts of agriculture and com- 
merce, while the negro population 
of the empire of Hayti is as rapidly 
sinking into a state of utter, and, 
apparently, hopeless barbarism. 

We have entered upon this 
subject with a view of giving our 
readers a slight sketch of events that 
have recently occurred in St. Do- 
mingo, as affecting the interests of 
civilization; and pointing out the 
obvious necessity of fostering by all 
legitimate measures the tendency to 
commercial enterprize that exists 
among the Dominicans, and of sup- 
pressing the savage and predatory 
disposition of their Haytian neigh- 
bours, who, by the annexation of the 
Republic to their mock empire, 
would destroy the last chance of the 
fulfilment of Christophe’s prophecy. 

The first deputation from the Do- 
minican republic came to London 
in 1848; and, at their earnest re- 
quest, an accredited agent was ap- 
pointed by the British Government 
to protect our commerce at St. Do- 
mingo; and Sir Robert Schom- 
burgk being named to this office, 
went out as consul in the autumn of 
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the same year. The Foreign Office 
could not have made a happier se- 
lection. Combined with high talents 
of a literary and scientific order, Sir 
Robert Schomburgk possesses great 
energy end decision, a quick appre- 
ciation of character, and, moreover, 
no ordinary knowledge of the negro 
and coloured races, acquired during 
several protracted residences in the 
West Indies. His mission to St. 
Domingo is, therefore, as might have 
been anticipated, attended with the 
best results; and the present inter- 
nal tranquillity of the republic may 
fairly be attributed, in no small 
degree, to his mediation, and the 
firmness he displayed in the midst 
of difficulties and dangers that threat- 
ened its very existence. 

When the Dominicans threw off 
the Haytian yoke, and succeeded in 
establishing a separate and inde- 
pendent State, they elected as first 

resident of their infant republic, 
edro Santana, who, from his dis- 
tinguished services in the Haytian 
war, had fully earned this mark of 
their confidence. Intrigues, how- 
ever, compelled him to resign office 
in 1848; and at the time of Sir 
Robert Schomburgk’s arrival, Gene- 
ral Jimenes, formerly minister of 
war under Santana, had replaced his 
master at the head of the Govern- 
ment. Shortly afterwards, Soulou- 
ue, now emperor, but at that period 
"resident of Hayti, again declared 
war against the Dominicans, actu- 
ated by an ambitious desire of bring- 
ing the whole island under his own 
rule. Success at first attended the 
Haytian arms. ‘Treason was rife 
among the Dominican generals; and 
the President Jimenes showed signal 
incapacity for his office in the hour 
of danger. The people clamoured 
loudly for Santana to be placed at 
the head of the army, but jealousy 
and distrust on the part of the pre- 
sident delayed this appointment ; till 
at last, when Azua, a town always 
considered as the key of Santo Do- 
mingo fell into the hands of the 
Haytians, Jimepes was compelled to 
yield to public opinion, and Santana 
was declared commander-in-chief of 
the Dominican forces. Santana had 
no easy game to play, for he found 
the soldiers demoralized and dis- 
heartened, and it required all his 
reputation and tried valour to rally 
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even 800 men on whom he could 
depend ; with which small force, how- 
ever, after some days’ skirmishing, 
he attacked, and so completely rout- 
ed the Haytians, that their General 
Soulouque narrowly escaped being 
taken prisoner, and retired with his 
horde of barbarians into their own 
territories, burning the town of 
Azua, and committing every species 
of devastation and cruelty on their 
route. 

The war being thus ended, San- 
tana, at the head of his victorious 
army, was in a position to gratify 
both his revenge and ambition, by 
deposing his rival Jimenes, and seiz- 
ing the reins of government. The 
armed flotilla belonging to the Do- 
minican republic declared in his 
favour ; and by a simultaneous rapid 
movement he invested the city of 
Santo Domingo by land, while the 
flotilla blockaded the port. A con- 
siderable number of the inhabitants, 
who were his partisans, attempted 
unsuccessfully a diversion in his fa- 
vour within the walls of the city, 
and were compelled to fly for protec- 
tion to the houses of the foreign con- 
suls; thus producing an altercation 
between them and the president, who 
insisted on the surrender of the fugi- 
tives, and threatened violent mea- 
sures in case of refusal. 

The consular agents, of course, 
declined giving up their uninvited 
guests, of whom there were sixty- 
seven in Sir Robert Schomburgk's 
house alone, and prepared to defend 
themselves in case of attack ; but the 
well-timed arrival of an English 
brig-of-war in the harbour enabled 
our consul to command the respect 
due to his position, and also to inter- 
= on behalf of the agent of the 

Jnited States, whom the president 
had threatened toarrest. ‘The strict- 
ness of the blockade had rendered 
the involuntary duties of hospitality 
somewhat onerous on the consuls, as 
the increase of the population of 
Santo Domingo by the influx of re- 
fugees during the Haytian invasion 
had caused great scarcity of food ; 
all the fresh provisions were long 
since cemmueal and the horrors of 
famine appeared imminent, when, on 
the strong representations of Sir R. 
Schomburgk, who fortunately pos- 
sessed considerable influence with the 
president, his mediation, with that of 
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the French consul and the agent of 
the United States, which had been 
before offered and refused by the 
belligerent parties, was now accepted, 
and after several stormy interviews, 
Jimenes, finding further opposition 
hopeless, agreed to resign the office 
of president, and embarked with his 
followers on board the English man- 
of-war, which conveyed him to Cu- 
racoa, while Santana took quiet pos- 
session of Santo Domingo. According 
to the Dominican laws a president 
cannot be re-elected until the ex- 
piration of four years from the time 
of his last holding office; General 
Santana was therefore ineligible for 
this post, and Signor Biiez was no- 
minally placed at the head of the 
republic. Biiez is a fair mulatto, 
who came to England with the de- 
putation in 1848: he is well edu- 
cated, gentlemanly, and mild in his 
demeanour, and altogether a good 
specimen of the more intelligent and 
enlightened portion of the Dominican 
community. At present, however, 
he is but a puppet in the hands of 
Santana, who possesses that genius 
for command, that great personal 
valour and indomitable will, which 
so invariably excite the veneration 
and obedience of a semi-civilized 
people. The general shortly after- 
wards conceived the project of re- 
venging past injuries on the Haytians 
by harassing and endeavouring to 
destroy their coasting trade, and an 
armed flotilla was despatched for this 
purpose. The command of the ex- 
pedition was unfortunately entrusted 
to a French adventurer called Fa- 
galde, who committed atrocities al- 
most too horrible to be credited. 
Whole villages on the Haytian coast 
were plundered and set on fire, and 
the crews of captured vessels were 
butchered without regard to age or 
sex. When informed ofthese cruel- 
ties, Sir Robert Schomburgk imme- 
diately remonstrated with the Do- 
minican Government, who not only 
indignantly disavowed all connivance 
at the acts of Fagalde, but recalled 
and dismissed him from the ser- 
vice of the republic. And in justice 
to the Dominicans it should be men- 
tioned, that both officers and com- 
mon sailors had most strongly and 
urgently petitioned the president 
‘to supersede Fagalde in the com- 
mand of the flotilla, and had even 
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declared their determination of no 
longer sailing under his flag. 

The fate of this man was singu- 
larly retributive. When deprived 
of his command he resided in Santo 
Domingo, and led a most profligate 
life. During the last Sunday of his 
intended stay in the city he had in- 
dulged in all the pleasures of the 
carnival, which was at its height, 
and in the evening, half-mad with 
intoxication, went to visit one of his 
many mistresses: he mistook the 
house, and endeavoured to force an 
entrance into one belonging to a ser- 
geant, a black man, who became in- 
furiated, and rushed out with a cut- 
lass in his hand and inflicted twenty- 
six wounds before the unarmed 
wretth fell, and was left for dead. 
However, he rallied sufficiently to 
identify his murderer, who was tried 
by court-martial, and shot an hour 
before his victim (who died ravin 
mad from the gashes in his head 
was carried with military pomp to 
his grave. Although imvited, no 
person belonging to the British con- 
sulate attended the funeral. To add 
to the horror of the affair, the ad- 
vocate appointed to defend the assas- 
sin died suddenly on the day of the 
trial. 

Meanwhile, Soulouque, after his 
disastrous campaign and defeat by 
Santana, had employed his energies 
in reorganizing his army, and conso- 
lidating his power at home; and 
succeeded so completely in gaining 
the confidence and affection of his 
savage subjects, as to induce them to 
abolish the Republican form of go- 
vernment, and give him the title of 
Emperor of Hayti. And the last 
reports from thence announce the 
levying of a large army of 40,000 
men by the Emperor Faustus Sou- 
louque, who has sworn by ‘ Warren’s 
blacking’ to bring the Dominicans 
under his subjection. The republic 
is not idle, Santana is making every 
eee for the coming storm. 
While there is yet time we would 
ask, Might not European inter- 
vention be well and advisedly em- 
ployed in anticipating these contem- 
plated scenes of barbarous butche 
and pillage? which, if permitted, 
must destroy the reviving seeds of 
commerce and civilization, and con- 
demn one of the fairest of the West 
Indian islands to be a mere lair for 
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savages but little removed in habits 
from their African brethren, whose 
ferocity in war they fully equal. 
During the blockade of Snt. 
Domingo, a slight insult was offered 
to an English merchant-vessel by 
some of the blockading squadron. 
Whereupon Sir Robert Schomburgk 
demanded an apology, to enforce 
which the English brig-of-war, the 
Hound, then in port, put to sea, and 
in a few hours (like the Irish soldier) 
surrounded the Dominican fiotilla, 
consisting of a corvette, brigantine, 
and three schooners, the admiral of 
which made a prompt and humble 
amende for the want of proper re- 
spect that had been shown to the 
British flag. We tell this to make 
it evident that, in earnestly suggest- 
ing the propriety of some interven- 
tion, to obviate a universal state of 
anarchy and bloodshed in Snt. 
Domingo, we by no means are desi- 
rous of entailing any expensive de- 
monstration on this country to carry 
our views into effect. The fleet re- 
uired to overawe the empire of 
dayti, and bully the Dominican 
republic into keeping the peace, 
would call down on us the anathemas 
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of neither Hume nor Hutt. The 
much-quoted Commodore Hotham 
might still be spared to give the 
‘convincing evidence of that most 
distinguished officer,’ alike conclusive 
of the arguments of both blockaders 
and antiblockaders ; and Sir William 
Parker continue to seek laurels amid 
the myrtles of Greece. H.M.S. 
Hound, or some other craft of similar 
rating, would be sufficient to ensure 
acification and protect commerce. 
3ut any political interference in Snt. 
Domingo must be the joint good- 
work of the French and English 
Governments. Already have the 
agents of these two powers properly 
refused overtures from the Domin- 
ican republic, who were most anxi- 
ous to place themselves under the 
peas of either of these powerful 

8. 

o France and England it would 
be a consideration, not of profit or 
any immediate self-aggrandisement to 
be derived from such a step, but of 
promoting the principles of peace 
and humanity in an unhappy, but 
still interesting country, at the ex- 
pense of a gun-boat from each 
nation. 


FLY - FISHING. 


BY MORGAN RATTLER. 


ECIDEDLY there is not, and 

J never was in the world, any such 
sport as English fox-hunting. It is 
the noblest, the most exhilarating, 
the most manly, and, in a fair way, 
the most dangerous of all sports— 
that is, dangerous within those limits 
which admit of the most intense 
self - gratulation and pleasure at 
avoidance and escape, Bo life and 
limb are risked on the insurance of 
skill and courage, and truth of heart 
and nerve, and eye and hand—and 
you feel that, though there be peril, 
you are still master of it, and domi- 
necr over it as though it were mere 
play. We have experienced the 
same sensation in a calmer but 
deeper form, when alone and swim- 
ming far from land amongst the 
billows of the Atlantic. There you 
are—naked as when you came into 
the world—a comparative atom 


amidst the terrific immensity and 
primal grandeur of the scene around 
you—ocean, the cradle and the grave 
of all things ; the heavens, the first- 
born of creation — helpless, if it 
were not for intellect and courage, 
as the weed torn from the rock, and 
liable to be in like manner tossed 
about, the scornful sport of winds 
and waves, and yet conscious of 
safety in your own proud self-re- 
posing unity. It is one of the most 
dread, and at the same-time loftiest, 
sensations of which human nature is 
capable. Curious and well - nigh 
appalling it is at one moment to 
gaze upwards from the trough of the 
sea and observe the stars in the fir- 
mament, though you are aware that 
far above you on either side of the 
watery barrier the sun is shining in 
full splendour; and in the next 
moment, as you perceive the haughty 
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crest of foam on the giant billow 
before you about to crackle and 
burst, to be ready to strike out, lest 
worse befall you, and scale it with 
bold breast—or else to penetrate the 
mysteries of its gleaming bulk, by 
diving through a network of co- 
loured light into the silence and 
gloom of the chasm at the other 
side of the rolling mountain. This 
is a cognate sensation, however dif- 
ferent the scene and circumstances ; 
but let us return to the chase, re- 
ferring those passing observations to 
psychologists, and addressing our- 
selves now for the confirmation of 
our opinions and statements to the 
experience of fox-hunters. Well, 
then ! 

Lion- hunting, tiger-hunting, boar- 
hunting, wolf-hunting, otter - hunt- 
ing, ay, even stag-hunting, and all 
other eatin: however terrible the 
name of the animal pursued or cir- 
cumvented may be, and however 
grand the closing scene, either in the 
stern reality or upon the pictured 
canvass of a Schneiders or a Land- 
seer, is sheer humbug and grown-up 
children’s play in comparison with a 
genuine English fox-hunt over a 
good stiff open country. A twenty 
minutes’ burst at a fox-chase is at 
once the most intense and longest 
excitement of which human nature 
is capable. There is no dodging or 
ducking, or shifting or shallying, or 
shrinking, or skulking or craning. 
Stop an instant for any of these 
manceuvres, and the whole chase 
will have vanished from before you, 
as though it were a vision of Gram- 
merye. All is fair, straightforward 
work: even Reynard himself has no 
leisure to employ any one of his 
thousand stratagems; for he is fol- 
dowed by the noblest animals in 
creation ——- the perfect sacrifices to 
the Ve-Jove, and to thee, O Gradive 
Pater !—the dog, the horse, and the 
man, all bred to the turning of a 
hair. No moment, moreover, of ex- 
hilarating and healthful enjoyment 
is lost in fox-hunting. There is 
great delight in rattling through the 
keen, embracing air, to cover, on 
your own priceless hack — fleet as 
friendship, but safe as a church— 
who makes you feel a solicitous pull 
every yard of the way to get on and 
on, while your seat on his back is 
as easy as it would be in that ‘old 
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arm chair’ which Eliza Cook, or 
Elihu Burritt, or Alexis Soyer, or 
some other domestic poet, has ren- 
dered sempiternal, as poor old Cicero 
fancied he had done with respect to 
the Marian oak, which it was de- 
clared 

Canesceret seeclis innumerabilibus. 
High - wrought expectation, and a 
thrilling flutterof anxiety, enliven you 
while your merry men are drawing 
the cover. And then hurrah! hark 
away! away! And lastly, there is 
a holy calm as you wend your way 
to your home slowly, with the reins 
loose on the neck of your long- 
strided hunter, whilst you yourself 
are under the easy influence of a 
gentle spirit tamed, though yet ting- 
ling from the fulness of satisfaction. 
Much pleasure is there, too, in 
English shooting, whether on the 
mountain or in the turnip-field; 
where again all is fair, and the 
shooting is for sport, and not for the 
pot, as in all foreign countries. 
Charming is the exercise; genial the 
excitement in the familiar converse 
with the varying features of the 
landscape ; exquisite the pleasure of 
seeing your beautiful dogs well at 
work, and displaying their marvel- 
lous discipline, instinct, and sagacity. 
Coursing, moreover, has its own 
charms and graces. The sym- 
metrical forms and motions of the 
animals engaged in it, and the fierce 
struggle of the run while it lasts, are 
glorious to behold. But in compa- 
rison with the others it is poor play. 
We do not go the whole length with 
the poet who exclaims,— 
Let the dull courser take his sport ; 

May I be hanged if I see what’s in it ! 
Whoop ! dead! dead! Ay! that’s your 

sort, 

Dullfor anhourand merry for a minute! 

We certainly, however, do look 
upon the sport as of an order and 
character not sufficent to requite a 
man for the trouble and expense to 
which it will put him. The ex- 
pense! Ay, that’s the rub! In 
fact two great disadvantages attend 
each and all of these field sports. 
For their enjoyment you are de- 
pendent upon the continuous labour 
and personal services of a number of 
others—grooms, stable- boys, earth- 
stoppers, whippers-in, huntsmen, 
gamekeepers, attendants, dog - boys, 
watchers, and so forth, which are 
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things of great cost, and which must 
be paid for directly or indirectly, and 
that largely, by whoever may par- 
take of the pastime. The means 
and appliances proper to a man’s 
person are also very costly — horses, 
dogs, guns, and all thereto pertain- 
ing, with their necessary establish- 
ments—so that these sports are ex- 
clusively for the rich, or the com- 
paratively rich. They are entirely 
out of the reach of men of moderate 
means; unless it be for an odd mount, 
or a day’s shooting, or the like, from 
a friend. Accordingly they must be 
left, in obedience to the old paro- 
chial division of physical pleasures, 
to the rector; while the curate, and 
all other sportsmen poor in pocket 
as he, must be content with the 
cheaper gratifications, the most 
healthful and recreative of which is 
fishing. We mean fly-fishing: for 
all other fishing we look upon either 
as a labour—a business, even when, 
as in deep-sea fishing, an exciting 
one—an unrequiting toil, except for 
the gridiron or the stewpan—or a 
dullard’s dozy pastime—or anything, 
gentle piscator, you will, rather than 
a pure sport. But angling, as we 
understand it, is a pure sport, and 
accessible to the enjoyment of pretty 
nearly all classes of the community 
rich and poor, excepting only those 
who have no leisure to bestow on 
anything saving downright rest after 
physical labour, and who would re- 
gard bodily exercise as anything but 
an amusement. 

It would be very hard, for exam- 
ple, to indoctrinate a penny postman 
with an enthusiasm for fly-fishing. 
Yet as poor a man, whose occupation 
was during the greater part of the 
day sedentary—M‘Flea the cobbler, 
or M‘Puce the tailor—might not only 
be an ardent lover, but a proficient 
in that exercise of the ‘gentle craft, 
which his limited means deny him 
not upon occasion. Goa little higher 
in the social scale, and there is 
scarcely an individual who has the 
fancy who may not contrive to have 
some share of amusement as an an- 
gler. The outfit for the sportsman, 
unlike that necessary in the grander 
pursuits, is very trifling, and may be 
made even less by the industry and 
ingenuity of the poorer votary : the 
wear and tear of materials, and the 
keeping up of tackle and so forth, is 
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not worth mentioning. A fishing- 
rod eats no oats, and consumes no 
powder. The fisherman, moreover, 
is not dependent for his sport upon 
the costly services of a multitude of 
men and a number of trained ani- 
mals. No, he is quite independent 
of any extraneous assistance the 
whilst he takes his sport,—excepting, 
at his option, from the services of a 
guide when he proceeds to a strange 
place. A fishing-rod is no more of @ 
cumbrance to the pedestrian tourist 
than a walking-stick. In fact, it is 
more of a companion, and bespeaks 
good-will towards the bearer rather 
than otherwise, as showing that he 
has an innocent object in view, the 
indulgence of which few even of the 
most niggardly owners of piscaries 
would begrudge him,—unlike in this 
respect to the gun, which sets the 
wholedistrict incommotion, andforth- 
with conjures up visions of game cer- 
tificates, and trespass, and poaching, 
et alia enormia, as the lawyers have 
it. A fishing-rod, on the contrary, 
as you bear it in your hand before 
use, is a sort of locomotive calumet 
of peace in strange places. ‘ Behold, 
I am a man of calm temperament, of 
gentle mood, and of quiet contem- 
plative pursuits!’ And when you 
do ply your craft, even in the chariest 
of Nature’s retired scenes, you are 
the least rude of all possible in- 
truders—the most reverent of the 
genius of the place; you do not 
ruffle, no more than the brook that 
murmurs by, the repose of the very 
echoes. 

‘Oh, but, qnoth burly Wisdom 
and shabby Utilitarianism, ‘ fishing 
is a solitary vice,—a cruel, finical, 
coxcombical pastime!’ Doctor John- 
son, who knew nothing of any sport 
except eating, drinking, and talking, 
declared angling to be a silly pursuit, 
practised with a fool at one end ofa 
rod and line and a worm at the other; 
and numbers of people adopt to this 
day this snobbish piece of flippant 
arrogance and ignorance as an ora- 
cular saying. They associate angling 
with some drowsy dullard in a punt, 
moored ‘ like a fat weed near Lethe 
wharf, a case of sandwiches and a 
can full of stout, or a jorum of cold 
punch, and a number of worms, 
gudgeons, and other live bait im- 
paled, to the infinite disgust of the 
compassionate bowels of humanity- 
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mongers, who patronize only the 

tronomic cruelties of the kitchen. 
Row, as to the real nature of the 
solitariness of the pursuit, the genuine 
angler knows how much more truly 
the moral of it is set forth in the 
simple and beautiful language of 
Paley, when he says, ‘I have been a 
great follower of fishing myself, and 
in its cheerful solitude have passed 
some of the happiest hours of a suffi- 
ciently happy life.’ Little do those 
who so superciliously condemn an- 
gling know what it truly is, either 
in the essence or the practice. Well 
does ‘Ephemera’ (two of whose ex- 
cellent little manuals are now before 
us), observe,— 


Other field sports may be more ex- 
citing, but there is not one requiring 
more skill, or calling into exercise more 
intelligence and adroitness of mind and 
body. A quick eye, a ready and delicate 
hand, an apprehensive brain, delicacy in 
the senses of touch and hearing, activity 
of limb, physical endurance, persevering 
control over impatience, vigilant watch- 
fulness, are qualifications necessary to 
form the fiy-fisher. His amusing strug- 
gles, teeming with varying excitement, 
are with the strongest, the most active, 
the most courageous, the most beautiful, 
and most valuable of river fish ; and his 
instruments of victory are formed of ma- 
terials so slight, and some of them so 
frail, that all the delicacy and cunning 
resources of Art are requisite to enable 
feebleness toovercome force. The large, 
vigurous, nervous salmon, of amazing 
strength and wonderful agility,—the ra- 
pid trout of darting velocity, hardy, ac- 
tive, untiring, whose dying flurry shows 
almost indomitable resistance, are hook- 
ed, held in, wearied out by the skilful 
and delicate management of tackle, that 
would, if rudely handled, be bent and 
strained by the strength, and weight of a 
minnow. “Tis wonderful to see hooks 
of only Lilliputian largeness, gut finer 
thay hair, and a rod some of whose 
wooden joints are little thicker than a 
crow’s quill, employed in the capture of 
the very strongest of river fish. The 
marvel lies in the triumph of Art over 
brute foree. If the sporting gear of the 
fly-fisher were not managed with art—on 
the mathematical principle of leverage— 
he could not by its means lift from the 
ground more than a minute fraetion of 
the dead weight of that living, bounding, 
rushing fish, he tires unto death,—nay, 
drowns in its own element. 
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Fly-fishing, then, wherever it ma 
be carried on, is a highly pleasurable 
pursuit ; sometimes it is a graceful 
and valuable resource. For the in- 
telligent, curious, and free traveller 
through a foreign land, angling sup- 
plies an admirable mode of satis- 
factorily filling up the tempora sub- 
seciva, often so difficult to be dealt 
with. It has all the charms of 
idlesse, without the weary, loadsome, 
and loathsome self- reproachingness of 
idleness; and it introduces you into 
those scenes, and ways, and paths, by 
river and streamlet, in gorge, and 
glen, and mountain torrent, which 
otherwise you had never trodden, 
and where, in the earlier world, men 
met nymphs and goddesses, and are 
still conscious of their benign, in- 
spiriting, though unrevealed pre- 
sence. But, to use the more down- 
right, though still glowing language 
of the author of the Hand-Book of 
Angling,* ‘the ordinary paths of the 
fly-fisher, who at home and in our 
own country pursues the trout and 
salmon, will be amidst the most 
charming and the noblest scenery.’ 


The brook that runs along the hill- 
side, the swift stream that dashes through 
the valley, the mountain waterfalls, the 
currents foaming between moss - grown 
rocks, or brawling over a pebbly bottom, 
are the scenes of the fly-fisher’s triumphs. 
The salmon and salmonide, the most 
frequent prizes of the fly-fisher’s skill, 
are not to be found in the sluggish, 
turbid waters that flow through flats and 
fens, but breed in, and inhabit in due 
season, those delightful streams that play 
over the table-lands. Their food is not 
the offal of slime or mud, but the insects 
that disport upon the surface of clear 
water. There the bounding salmon tribe 
seek them, and in that search they en- 
counter the fatal artificial insect of the 
fly-fisher, and all the deadly resources of 
his craft. The shape, the colour, the 
flavour of the fly-fisher’s fish, do not mis- 
beseem the beauties that surround salmon, 
trout, and grayling streams. The plein 
nutritious sheep thrives well upon Leices- 
ter pasturage lands. Im their waters 
breed prolifically the heavy carp, chub, 
and tench. The heather of the highlands 
is the haunt of the dainty doe and wild 
stag ; the crystal waters. of their inland 
cliffs produce the aristocracy of the finny 
race. 

The actual pursuit of your game, 


* A Hand-Book of Angling. Teaching Fly-fishing, Trolling, Bottom-fishing, 
and Salmon-fishing ; with the Natural History of River Fish, and the best mode of 


Catching them. By Ephemera. 


London: Longman and Co. 


1847. 
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then, is no unworthy occupation for 
the man of enterprize, skill, and 
intellect. 

At night, too, as you sit alone in 
your inn, though if you be blithe of 
cheer and high of heart —not lonel 
—you have something to do, as well 
as to think of—something mechanical, 
we mean —and that is much —mind 
you me—much, in the pleasurable 

utting in of a day for us who are 

alf clod, half soul, and with the clod 
demanding very imperiously its rough 
share of the general occupation and 
enjoyment. Youcan look after your 
tackle—if you have an ertistic finger, 

ou may fiddle with your flies—and 
indulge in delicate fancies for the 
faéry-like construction of new ones. 
The occupation is a dainty one, and 
is well associated by Sir Walter Scott 
with the study of heraldry in Sir 
Thomas Robsart’s old hall. In our 
opinion it is far superior to chess, for 
it does leave you some visible and 
tangible results to be proud of after 
your trouble. We speak not as 
though we were ourselves masters 
of the nice art of tying flies, which 
requires the most skilful and delicate 
manipulation. 

The fly-dresser is a modeller of no mean 
attributes. He has to represent by means 
of the most delicate substances, of varied 
tissue and colours, insects, often complete 
atomies, and of changeable shapes and 
hues. Extreme neatness characterizes all 
the paraphernalia of the fly-fisher. His 
sport requires the handling of nothing 
that will soil the best- bred hand. 

In short, Ronalds and Blacker* 
are as great men in their way as most 
of your sculptors and painters, and 
probably men of more original 
powers, inventive and artistic, as they 
certainly are men of equal and more 
varied information. Certain it is, 
— fly-fisher, like the sailor, must 

something weather-wise— cogno- 
scent of signs and seasons. He ought 
also to be a good deal of an ichthyolo- 
gist. At least, he ought to know the 
physiology, habits, and peculiarities 
of the various fish he pursues. He 
ought to be a good entomologist ; 
and with him entomology really 
raises itself into the dignity of a 
science. In angling for trout, gray- 
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ling, and other less noble game (the 
lordly salmon, by the way, dees not 
care a rush about the verisimilitude 
of the artificial bait thrown before 
him to anything in nature) to make, 
or to select and adapt his artificial 
fly so as to answer the requirements 
of the time being and the particular 
case, he should be acquainted with 
the real insects and other live baits 
that have to be imitated ; and, more- 
over, to borrow the words of ‘ Ephe- 
mera,’ — 

The angler, to know that his baits are 
good, must, to a certain extent, be a 
naturalist. He must be acquainted with 
the outward appearances of several sorts 
of insects ; he must know the divisions of 
the seasons in which they live and cease 
to be; he must know the climates and 
localities, peculiar or otherwise, to each 
species ; he must know their names and 
be able to classify them, if not scientifi- 
cally, at least piscatorially; he must 
know those that prove the most attractive 
food for each kind of fish he angles for ; 
in fact, he must possess a fund of know- 
ledge that will cause him to be considered 
an accomplished man by the members of 
every rational society. 

But enough of this. There is one 
paramount recommendation of fly- 
fishing which we have reserved to be 
last noted. It can be taken up and 
acquired at any period of vigorous 
manhood, up to the point described 
by the friend of Juvenal,— 

Dum nova canities, dum prima et recta 
senectus, 

Dum superest Lachesi quod torqueat et 
pedibus me 

Porto meis, nullo dextram subeunte ba- 
cillo. 

Probably, at an advanced age, the 
student may not become a proficient, 
but he can easily make himself ex- 
pert enough to derive large and in- 
tense pleasure from the sport. This 
he could not do with respect to other 
field-sports. Noman that we ever yet 
heard of was an accomplished horse- 
man across a country who had not 
begun in childhood ; and we believe 
in like manner that the gun has in- 
variably been an early plaything in 
the hands of all good shots. 

Having now said so much in favour 
of fly-fishing, let us proceed to pro- 
vide some practical lessons and useful 


* Mr. Ronalds, author of The Fly-Fishers’ Entomology. Longman and Co. 


Mr. Blacker, fishing-tackle maker of 54 Dean Street, Soho. 


Both excellent in the 


practice of fly-fishing, as well as in the theory and appliances. 
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information for those who may feel 
disposed, whether in youth or middle 
age, or even in the more sombre 
autumn of life, to become pupils of 
the gentle art. And for this purpose 
we shall avail ourselves of two little 
volumes (one of them just published), 
in which there is a vast fund of all 
manner of piscatorial lore, conveyed 
in an easy and familiar manner by 
one who writes from his own obser- 
vation and experience, and not as a 
collector and expounder of the theories 
of others ; at the same time that his 
works embody all that is soundly and 
practically good in those of his dis- 
tinguished predecessors; such as 
Walton, Cotton, Blaine, Scrope, 
Stoddart, Colquhon, Shaw, Young, 
Ronalds, Blacker, Harker, William- 
son, and others. 

The books we allude to are The 
Hand-book of Angling (already men- 
tioned in this paper) and The Book of 
the Salmon, both the production of 
Mr. Fitzgibbon, better known by the 
modest sobriquet he has adopted of 
‘Ephemera.’ The Hund-book treats 
generally of angling as the art of 
taking fish with rod, line, and hook, 
or with line and hook only. Now 
this art is divided into three main 
branches. The first embraces angling 
at the surface of the water, and com- 
prehends fly-fishing with natural or 
artificial insects, the latter being of 
more general use. The second, ang- 
ling at midwater or thereabout, and 
includes trolling or spinning with a 
live, a dead, or an artificial bait, with 
a small fish, mouse, frog, or their 
representatives. The third includes 
bottom-fishing, which is angling at 
or near the bottom of the water with 
worms, gentles, and many sorts of 
inanimate baits. We propose to deal 
almost exclusively with the first, as 
alone worthy ofa dissertation in print. 
Trolling we may just touch upon, 
bottom-fishing we shall leave to prac- 
tice and a punt, and oral lectures 
from some learned pundit, who is an 
authority upon worms and gentles, 
caterpillars and caddis, and the imi- 
tations thereof. 

The first thing to be acquired and 
the most difficult is, how to throw 
the line and flies. ‘ Ephemera’ cor- 
rectly observes,— 

Throwing well the line is an indispen- 
sable fly-fishing qualification, the first to 
be learned, always called into play, and 
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without which other attributes are nearly 
valueless. You may hook a fish well, 
play a fish well, land a fish well, but you 
will seldom have an opportunity of doing 
so unless you throw alinewell. Wejudge 
of a fly-fisher by the manner in which he 
casts his line. If he does so with ease 
and elegance, and efficiently, we set him 
down as an adept in all the minutie of 
the art; if he does not, we conclude he 
is a tyro. 

In this first stage we recommend 
the aspirant for piscatory prowess to 
ag himself under a private tutor; 

e will thus learn more in a day by 
the river-side, than he would from 
printed precepts in an eternity. We 
will presume, too, that being under 
a competent instructor, you will be 
taught properly, and thus avoid con- 
tracting at the first a bad habit, which 
once acquired is most peculiarly diffi- 
cult tocorrect. Andwhy? Because 
in throwing a line really well you 
always da so in obedience to what 
the French style une sensation, a pe- 
culiar impulse and feeling of the mind 
and nervous organization which in- 
spires and directs your motions, but 
which cannot be described. You 
experience this in making fancy- 
strokes at billiards ; in shooting occa- 
sionally, and especially in snipe- 
shooting, when you blaze away with 
both barrels right and left; and in 
snap-shooting, with your pistol at a 
mark when you fire at the one! 
two!—in many things, in short, 
wherein you act under the influence 
of the maxim, and a right good one 
it generally is—Suivez vos sensations! 
You begin with a line no more than 
about four yards long from the last 
ring of the top joint of your rod. 
When you have learned to cast that 
neatly at a given point, you may 

roceed to practise with double the 
ength; when you are an adept with 
that, you may add the casting-line, 
and after some further practice you 
may put on the flies. The great ob- 
jects to attain are, to be able to 
throw your gut-line or casting-line 
with freedom, and to make it alight 
first on the water—to prevent the 
top of your rod from descending too 
low, and to prevent any part of your 
reel-line from making a more rapid 
descent than your casting-line. 

A coachman, driving four-in-hand, 
with a long limber whip-handle and 
tapering thong, makes use of the fly- 
fisher's motions, but does so in a manner 
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too cramped, sudden, harsh, and violent. 
Observe him touching playfully the heads 
of his leaders with the point of the lash 
—now the off leader to the right side, 
and then the near leader on the left side, 
about the ear, and you will see how he 
works from right to left, and from left to 
right. Imitate him, but most cautiously. 
Try and catch his ease and neatness; 
avoid the narrowness of the circles he 
describes with the whip-handle and thong, 
and the rapidity and jerking of his wrist- 
motions. 

This is good advice; and if the 
learner has any true vocation to the 
pursuit, not difficult to follow. We 
need not detain you with any dis- 
sertation upon the character and 
quality of the reel-line or the casting- 
line. Go to a good maker, and pay 
a good price, and you will be sure to 
be well served. Anything, by the 
way, like niggardliness in your ex- 
penditure for flies, tackle, and appa- 
ratus generally, is despicably silly. 
There is a difference of opinion as to 
how a stream had best be fished; 
whether by beginning at the head 
of the stream and fishing it down- 
wards, or by beginning at the tail of 
the stream and fishing it upwards. 
Circumstances in many cases will 
direct your pr , and leave 
you no choice ; but when aan havea 
choice, we agree with ‘ Ephemera’ in 
thinking it best to fish upwards. He 
says, — 

There is but one main objection to 
commencing at the head of a stream, 
and I do not see how it can be well got 
over. You hook a fish at the head of a 
stream, and must, of course, play him 
downwards. What is the consequence ? 
Is it not plain that you must disturb 
many fish below you, over which you 
have not yet thrown your flies? I think 
it is evident ; and if 1 did not think so, I 
should be decidedly in favour of down- 
stream fishing, as being the most rapid, 
and apparently the most natural way. 
At the head of a stream you hook a large 
and game fish. He darts across it, down 
it, through it, in every direction; at one 
time plashing on the surface of the wa- 
ter, at another doggedly struggling be- 
neath it, or rushing through it, as if an 
otter were at his tail. His struggles are, 
at any rate, extraordinary; and think 
you not instinct tells other fish, perhaps 
shoal companions, that there is some- 
thing wrong? Surely they hear and see 
—not usual sights and sounds, but some- 
thing alarming ones, because they are 
mot customary. May we not infer that 
they dread an enemy at hand—that they 
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see a fellow-being in danger, and are 
cowed into skulking for safety, at least 
for a time? All anglers will acknow- 
ledge something like this; but then some 
of them argue, the effects of the disturb- 
ance are only temporary, and not so last- 
ing, as the fsh seeing you as you fish a 
stream upwards. You can avoid their 
seeing you, amongst other devices, by 
keeping as far as you can from the 
banks ; but you cannot, unless you whip 
a fish out of the water the instant he is 
hooked, prevent the more or less dis- 
turbance he will cause according to his 
strength and unflinching struggles, his 
weakness or his want of game. It is 
argued, you can remedy it by not fishing 
for some time after you have been play- 
ing a fish, or by removing to some other 
spot, and coming back again in due time 
to the place you had disturbed. This 
plan will cause you to lose time at all 
events, and, maybe, the very nick of it, 
during which fish are rising freely. I 
have always succeeded best by fishing a 
stream from tail to head. Excellent an- 
glers have told me they did best by doing 
the contrary. I dispute no man’s word, 
but I advise the student to try both ways, 
and then judge for himself. 


Here we have the question fairly 
stated on both sides. For ourselves, 
as we happen to know of our per- 
sonal knowledge that fishes, though 
proverbially mute, are neither blind 
nor deaf, we say ditto to Mr. Fitz- 
gibbon. A very important point in 
practice is, what is technically styled 
humouring your flies. The object of 
this is to make them appear, if not 
life-like, at least natural. What the 
fish think of our artificial flies we 
shall never know until some of the 
tribe become vocal, like the tunnies 
(if we recollect rightly) im the se- 
cond part of Lazarilio di Tormes. 
Assuredly these flies can hardly be 
mistaken by trout and grayling for 
real, live, natural insects. The sal- 
mon, we are positively in a condition 
to declare, never condescends to rea- 
son at all upon the matter; when he 
is ‘i’ the vein,’ he will make at the 
gaudiest compilation of silk, and hair, 
and feathers, as a bull would at a 
red cloak. But possibly the artificial 
flies with which—made as nearly as 
may be in imitation of the originals 
in nature—we endeavour to entice 
trout and grayling, may present, to 
them the appearance of drowned or 
drowning natural flies, or of living 
insects struggling on, or underneath, 
the water. 
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At any rate (quoth our author) the 
fly-fisher should endeavour to present 
his artificial baits to the fish as decep- 
tively as possible ; that is, by giving them 
as natural an appearance as may be. He 
must cause them to drop lightly on the 
water, because the natural fly does so ; 
he must cause them to swim down as 
near the surface as he can, because the 
natural fly moves upon the surface of the 
water; and he must impart motion to his 
fiies,—a species of fluttering, generally 
speaking, being the best. All this is 
comprehended the expression ‘ Aw- 
mouring’ one’s flies. 

Take as a maxim appendant to 
this, that you should never drag 
your flies straight across the water 
towards you, and never work them 
against the current; there is a good 
deal of calmness, self-possession, and 
nicety, required in properly striking 
and hooking your fish. Our author- 
ity declares,— 

The critical fish-stroke is made by a 
very quick, but very gentle wrist motion, 
by which the hand is canted upwards, 
being displaced about two inches only. 
Such a stroke, made instantly the fish 
actually reaches the fly (which is learned 
by habvit), at the moment he has closed 
his mouth upon it, and before he has 
time to throw it out again, is sure to 
secure the entrance of the hook within 
the substance of the mouth, without caus- 
ing great alarm to the fish by any unne- 
cessary violence ; for it cannot have 
escaped the observant angler, that when a 
trout has been harshly tugged in striking, 
he commences at once a more determined 
resistance than when the stroke has been 
less violent, and his alarm less sudden. 

The most exciting passages of the 
sport are in playing your fish; and 
if you have hooked a lordly salmon, 
ora game trout, most intensely ex- 
citing it is, and well worthy all 

our previous toil and trouble. 
me few rules respecting this pro- 
cess deserve attention :— 

Having hooked a fish (which, if it be a 
salmon, is best done by striking delibe- 
rately, and a little sideways, so that the 
hook may fasten in the fleshy part of the 
mouth), your first business is to deter- 
mine what may be his size, and whether 
he is hooked firmly or loosely. You can 
scarcely be mistaken with respect to size 
and strength, except when you have 
hooked a fish foul; that is, outside the 
mouth, in the fin, or in some other ex- 
terior portion of the body. Then a small 
fish may be taken for a large and strong 
one. There is a general rule for judging 
how a fish is hooked. If slightly, the 
fish on being struck generally struggles 
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for a few moments on the surface of the 
water before he darts off into its depths. 
If firmly hooked, the fish sinks rapidly 
and heavily towards the bottom, as if he 
knew that the only way of getting rid of 
the barb that helds him was by attrition 
against stump, or stone, or some such 
thing, at the bottom of the water. You 
must prevent the slightly- hooked fish 
from struggling on the surface, by lower- 
ing the point of your rod ; and you must: 
prevent the firmly-hooked fish from 
sinking to the bottom, by elevating its 
point. These two general rules are easily 
practised. 


TI see your recently-hooked fish plash- 
ing about upon the water, endeavouring 
to shake off the hook, or at any rate to 
loosen its hold, which he will do if you 
allow him too much freedom. Point 
your rod downwards towards him, and 
the slackened heaviness of your line will 
cause him to quit the surface. The mo- 
ment he does so raise the point of your 
rod so as to feel your fish, and keep him 
in hand gently or strongly according to 
his size. If small, allow him just so 
much play as will deprive him of any 
power of straining your rod, wind up, and 
lift him out of the water. If large, 
which you will soon find out, give him 
line, tightly though, as he darts through 
the water— just tightly enough to enable 
you to check him instantaneously as he 
nears some foul portion of the water. 
As he rushes from you keep going with 
him, holding him gently ‘ under buekle,’ 
as they say, and at each pause he makes 
after every rush, feel him more fully by 
presenting towards him the butt-end of 
your rod, The lower joints of your rod 
will then incline backwards over your 
shoulder, and the upper pieces will be 
bent like the one-half of a strained bow, 
the weight of the fish being thrown on 
every part of the tackle, and equalized 
according to its strength, the thickest 
parts of course having the severest strain 
upon them. If, while your rod is in this 
position, you find your fish still vigorous, 
do not press upon him by holding the 
butt-end of your rod too much pointed 
forwards ; but letting it fall into an easy, 
perpendicular position, give a little line, 
and move onward with your fish. The 
greater the length of line he drags after 
him through the water the sooner he 
will be tired. Still you must take due 
care that the line be not too long to 
prevent you from making it taut by a 
turn or two of your winch at an instant’s 
notice, or by inclining your rod back- 
wards over the shoulder. After you 
have checked your fish a few times, and 
you find his struggles wavering to weak- 
ness, wind up and make him show him- 
self on the top of the water. Ifhe bears 
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this languidly, shorten your line to a 
convenient length, and guide your fish, 
not against the water, but with it, to 
some easy landing-spot if it can be 
found. Whilst you play a fish never 
show yourself to him if you can help it, 
and request any one who is with you, or 
who may be looking on, to keep away 
from the water until your fish is landed. 
When a fish on being struck darts to the 
‘bottom and then away, you may be sure 
that the hook is firmly fixed, and then 
you may play him more confidently than 
when his first struggles are made on the 
surface of the water. Still be cautious, 
and do not play too roughly. Rough 
play is never necessary. It is always 
dangerous. Checking a fish rudely 
whilst he is strong, increases his obsti- 
nacy and his strength at the very time 
they ought not to be exerted. If-you 
let him go carefully when he is* first 
struck, he will not plunge desperately, 
as he most certainly will.if you strongly 
bear upon him whilst his vigour is as yet 
fresh. Reduce this vigour by degrees, 
and as it wastes away by your repeated 
checks, your causing him to haul a long 
length of wet line after him, hold more 
tightly; and when you see him turn 
upon his side, bring his opening mouth 
to such contact with the surface of the 
water that more of that element will 
enter than can pass out by the gills. 
These safety-vaives having lost their 
natural action, something very like suffo- 
cation, or asphyxia by drowning, will 
ensue. Your victory is then complete. 


Remember, however, as the grand 
cardinal rule in playing a fish, never 
when it can be helped to allow the 
line to slacken. An over-slack line 
is worse than an over-tight line. 


When a fish is hooked foul, that is, 
on the outside of the’ mouth, he has his 
head free, and you will find great diffi- 
culty in tiring him down. A small fish 
so hooked will show more strength than 
a large one fairly hooked. You have not 
got the bit in his mouth, but are forced 
to manage him with, as it were, a halter 
round his neck. Give him as much line 
as you can, bearing upon him as heavily 
as the strength of your tackle will with 
safety admit, and having no fear that 
your hook will tear away, as it often does 
from the brittle fibrous parts of the in- 
terior of the mouth. Be prepared for 
several swift rushes of a fish hooked 
foully, and do not bring him near you 
until you have softened down his strug- 
gles. Use much patience, and should 
your line, as it not unfrequently does, 
get coiled round the fish’s body, hoid 
hard and shorten line, for you will now 
have little more than his weight to con- 
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tend with, the. power of his fins being 
impeded. I repeat again, eschew vio- 
lence. Always play with a light hand, 
making its strength gradually felt in the 
ratio of the decline of that of your fish. 
That is the killing rule to be observed in 
playing a fish. In doing so, never seize 
your line in either hand to shorten it, 
unless (and the occasion will not often 
occur) you cannot wind up rapidly 
enough to prevent. the fish from darting 
into some dangerous places Playing a 
fish. with the line in your hand, without 
having recourse to your fod, is the very 
worst habit you can adopt. 1 should say, 
avoid it altogether, which you will be 
able to do. if you fish with a perfect 
winch. The best sort of winch is a 
carefully London- made multiplier. 


In landing yomr fish, you should 
to the utmost of your skill and 
ability endeavour to keep out of his 
sight, and-“chovse the .clearest spot 
you can find for landinghim. Place 
the landing-net in the water imme- 
diately under the head of the fish, 
and let his nose drop into it, and he 
is sure to fall towards the bottom 
head foremost when fatigued after 
being well played. If you gaff a 
fish, which it will be advisable to 
do if he be a large salmon or heavy 
trout you may do so by laying the 
point of the instrument either under 
him or over him. It may be done 
with precision either way. The best 

lace to gaff him. by a sharp stroke 
Is. beneath the gills .whilst he is 
gasping; the next best is beneath 
one of the pectoral fins. You should 
completely tire your fish before you 
attempt to bring him home. If you 
cannot reach him whilst holding 
your rod in either hand wind, up 
tightly, and put the stop on your 
winch. Then stick,the spear, or 
spike in the ground, your. rod in- 
clining back from. the .river, and 
sinking your net behind the fish (the 
net is better than the gaff for trout, 
grilse, and small salmon), bring it in 
tailwise under him, and lift him out. 
If you frighten your exhausted fish 
by the clumsy use of the net, show- 
ing it to him, touching him with it, 
or making a noise in the water with 
it, you may awaken in him a death- 
flurry fatal to some portion of your 
tackle and your success. ‘Ephemera’ 
is of opinion that the generality of 
landing-nets are too small, and that 
on an average they should be one- 
half as large every way as the largest 
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that are commonly sold in the shops. 
The thread the meshes are made of 
should be stained of a water colour, 
and if frequent immersion in the 
water should wash the dye out they 
should be dyed again. 

I have seen (he observes) many a fish 
break away through the dreadful vigour 
with which he has been inspired by 
the sight of a net bleached almost 
white by constant exposure to sun and 
water. 

As a matter of proper caution, you 
should never fly-fish without your 
net and gaff; and though occasion- 
ally, as on a low shelving strand, you 
may land your fish without the aid 
of either, it is not desirable to do so, 
as in hauling the fish ashore over 
sand or gravel you may very pro- 
bably strain your rod or damage your 
flies, or perhaps do both. In case, 
however, it should happen that you 
have no landing-net or gaff, the fol- 
lowing means may be generally re- 
sorted to. The reel may be stopped 
from running back, the rod stuck up 
in the ground by the spike, and both 
hands being disengaged, the fisher- 
man may stoop down and grasp the 
fish firmly behind the gills. 

Mr. Alfred Ronalds, in his book, 
judiciously observes, and it is well to 
mark him, that the principal differ- 
ences between trout and grayling- 
fishing are, that the latter requires a 
more delicate hand, a quicker eye, 
and the use of smaller flies upon the 
finest gut. The strike must be made 
on the instant of the rise. The fish 
may be sometimes seen, if he be of a 
good size and the water bright, a few 
inches before he gets up to the fly, 
and the fisherman must ‘strike im- 
mediately that he does so, for his 
motion at the instant of seizure is too 
rapid to be visible. When the fisher- 
man comes upon a favourable place 
for grayling, he should recollect that 
this fish does not follow the fly as the 
trout does, and should, therefore, al- 
low it to float down the stream in a 
natural way ; for should a grayling 
be waiting for it and it is drawn 
away, ‘the fish will be disappointed 
of that which it was the fisherman's 
intention to entertain ,him with.’ It 
must also be remarked here, that the 
mouth of the grayling is much more 
tender than that of the trout, there- 
fore much more care in landing is 
required ; and a landing-net is gene- 
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rally indispensable, especially when 
the banks are high, for the mouth 
will seldom bear his weight out of the 
water. It should be remembered that 
this graceful and beautiful fish is not, 
like the trout, indigenous to this coun- 
try. They are not to be found in 
Scotland or Ireland at all. Their chief 
localities and resorts are in the rivers 
of the midland counties of England ; 
and it has been conjectured they were 
brought over from the Continent by 
the monks of old, or some other 
learned gastronomers, as they are an 
exquisite fish, like the trout, and have 
the advantage of being in season in 
winter, when the trout is not. The 
scientific name is Salmo thymallus, as 
it is fancied by some they smell like 
thyme; others are of opinion the 
smell more nearly resembles that of 
acucumber. Mr. Blaine observes,— 

The name of umbra, which this fish 
also bears, has a far better derivation 
than that of thymallus ; for it is so swift 
a swimmer as to disappear like a passing 
shadow. Graylings are in great esteem, 
and their flesh is white and palatable 
nearly all the year. They are in season 
from September to Juhuary (some say 
they are best in October, others in De- 
cember), and they cannot be dressed too 
soon after they are caught. They lurk 
close all the winter, and begin to be very 
active and to spawn in April or early in 
May, at which time and during the sum- 
mer, near the sides and at the tails of 
sharp streams, they will take all the flies 
that trout are fond of. They rise better 
than the trout, and if missed several times 
will still pursue: yet although they are 
so sportive after the fly, they are an in- 
animate fish when hooked ; and the sides 
of the mouth are so very tender, that 
unless nicely treated when struck, the 
hold will frequently be broken. In Sep- 
tember they retire in shoals to the lower 
end of still holes. 

The finest grayling are produced 
in the river Teme. These fish grow 
slowly, and very seldom exceed three 
pounds in weight. They do not 
thrive in mountainous streams, and 
could never stem their rapid torrents 
or surmount their-natural obstacles as 
salmon do. They cannot bound out 
of the water, and never jump at a 
bait after the manner of trout. He, 
however, rises with great velocity, 
and almost perpendicularly, to seize 
his prey at the top of the water, and 
descends as quickly after making a 
summersault. Sir Humphry Davy 
says,— 
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Besides temperature (they require water 
of the mean temperature of the atmo- 
sphere), grayling require a peculiar cha- 
racter in the disposition of the water of 
rivers. They do not dwell, like trout, in 
rapid shallow torrents; nor, like the char 
or chub, in deep pools or lakes. They re- 
quire a combination of stream and pool ; 
they like a deep and still pool for rest, 
and a rapid stream above and gradually 
declining shallow below, and a bottom 
where marl and loam are mixed with 
gravel; and they are not found abundant 
except in rivers that have these characters. 

April is one of the best months for 
fishing for grayling with the fly. 
But the months of September and 
October, if the weather be favour- 
able, are still better. ‘The flies they 
like best are duns and palmers, tipped 
with tinsel. They may be caught in 
winter, too. ‘Ephemera’ says, ‘ | have 
killed grayling in the heart of win- 
ter, with frost and snow on the 
ground, when the water was not 
tinged with ‘snow-broth, but ran 
low and clear. The time was from 
twelve to two o'clock with the sun 
out, and the atmosphere tolerably 
temperate.’ Qur friend the trout, 
the most exquisitely and delicately- 
flavoured of all river-fish—the hand- 
somest, and, after the salmon, the 
choicest game for the angler—is for- 
tunately found in great abundance in 
many of the streams, rivers, and 
lakes of the three kingdoms. He is 
found in peculiar abundance and 
variety in all parts of Ireland, and 
especially in counties such as Clare, 
Galway, and Mayo, where there are 
streams, and rivers, and chains of 
lakes that have rarely if ever been 
poached, and have scarcely ever had 
an artificial fly cast upon their 
bosoms. Some positively never have ; 
and there is the richest sport in store 
for the adventurous anglers in those 
counties, and most especially in Clare. 
In the lakes there trout as large and 
as fine as the renowned trout of 
Thames abound. Trout are spawn- 
ing between September and March, 
and should never then be taken. 
They are in season in May, and in 
primest condition in June. As to 
their haunts, ‘ Ephemera’ points out 
that in the spring months they are 
found in the shallow and the rough 
streams ; in the summer months they 
seek deeper water, and the best fish 
are then caught’ in ls with the 
fly or worm on gloomy, breezy 
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days, when the water's surface is 
strongly ruffled. They are also found 
in whirlpools and holes, into which 
sharps and shallows fall, and near to 
locks and flood-gates, rocks, large 
stones, weirs, under bridges, or be- 
tween two streams running from 
under their arches, and likewise in 
the returns of streams where the 
water seems to boil; and in the de- 
cline of summer they are to be found 
near mill-tails. In September they 
run up to the shallow part of streams, 
and enter brooks and even ditches to 
spawn. 

To conclude this branch of the 
subject, as a general rule your tackle 
cannot be too fine for trout-fishing: 
Your rod should be about twelve 
feet long, consisting of either three or 
four joints; the butt to be made of 
ash, the centre-piece of hickory, and 
the top bamboo. The whole weight 
should not exceed one pound. As 
we are upon the subject of rods, 
we may as well cite the opinion 
to which we incline about ‘the 
salmon-rod. It should consist of 
four joints, —the butt of the best- 
grained solid ash, the second and 
third joints of well-seasoned hic- 
kory, without a flaw, and the top 
joint should be made of bamboo ; and 
the whole length of the red should 
not exceed eighteen feet. The butt 
and middle piece to'be very power- 
ful, lest it be top-heavy. The joints 
to be double- brazed, having large and 
strong rings from butt to top, that 
the reel-line may run through them 
with ease. A prepared silk line is 
recommended. Due balance in the 
rod from butt to tip is most especi- 
ally to be secured. There should 
also be provided two small pieces 
and three tops, one of which, for 
strong work, should be made of rent 
and glued bamboo cane. 

It will be perceived that, in what 
we have heretofore written, we have 
chiefly had the trout and grayling 
in our eye. But our observations, 
with rare exceptions, apply equally 
to the salmon. Mr. Fitzgibbon, in 
his Book of the Salmon, says,-— 


Many a trout fly-fisher is deterred from 
fishing for salmon by the accounts—the 
highly exaggerated accounts—he has 
heard of the agility and strength of the 
fish. That it is strong and agile cannot 
be gainsaid ; if it were ‘not, angling for 
it would not be the exciting sport that it 
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is, But, with all its strength and agility, 
it must succumb to the good rod and 
lime. In my opinion it is as easy, and 
frequently more so, to catch by fiy-fish- 
ing a salmon of fifteen pounds weight 
with a good rod of seventeen feet in 
length, and other tackle to match, than 
it is to kill a three-pound trout with 
the ordinary trouting fly-tackle. The 
strength and enduring powers of salmon 
are not to be calculated by size. I have 
seen a four-pound grilse combat with the 
angler for twenty minutes, and a twelve- 
pound salmon yield to the same rod and 
line in less than ten minutes. I just now 
used a term black grilse. Tl explain 
why I did so. I hold that, generally 
speaking, a black grilse of seven or eight 
pounds in weight is stronger, and cer- 
tainly more agile, than a fresh-run sal- 
mon of eighteen pounds, This seems 
strange, particularly when the salmon is 
not only by far the larger, but is the 
better conditioned fish of the two. Yes, 
in better condition for the table, but not 
for a struggle with the angler. The 
fatted calf, forced to extraordinary effort, 
will soon pant and flag; whilst the lean 
one of the hill-side is almost az nimble 
as a hind, and strong and stout in pro- 
portion. When salmon first come from 
the sea obesity impedes their muscular 
powers, and their fins are white and soft, 
just as if they had been parboiled. After 
a sojourn of a couple of weeks in fresh 
water, their fibres or muscles become 
nearly divested of fatty matter ; the rays 
of their fins assume the colour and con- 
sistency of whalebone: in fine, they be- 
come a thin, black, ugly, but strong, 
active, and enduring fish. They have left 
the rich pasture for the strengthening, 
but not fattening food of the stable. I 
dare say the trout-fisher, seeing one of 
these small black gentlemen on a fish- 
monger’s slab, would fancy it a thing 
easily landed with rod and line, whilst 
he would shudder at the thought of a 
tussle with the fat silver-sided eighteen 
—— lying beside the black dwarf. 
t him undeceive himself; but, at the 
same time, let him take courage by re- 
flecting that, what is possible for one 
man to execute, is possible for another. 


What has been said about playing 
a fish under ordinary circumstances 
may suffice. But a word remains to 
be said about dealing with a hooked 
salmon under extraordinary and dif- 
ficult circumstances, albeit in each 
rticular case a man must be guided 
y his own tact and judgment, and 
the instinct of the moment. But for 
a matter of general advice, Mr. Fitz- 
gibbon’s remarks are worth attend- 
ing to. He observes :— 
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I have generally, indeed invariably, 
found that a fish firmly hooked descends 
instanter towards the bottom, and fights 
under water ; whereas, on the other hand, 
a fish slightly hooked forthwith com- 
mences his struggles on the surface, and 
very speedily takes it into his head to 
show you what a very clever voltigeur 
and tumbler he is, by throwing summer- 
saults out of the water. I like not these 
exhibitions—they are proofs of consci- 
ousness on the part of the Salmon-salt- 
inbangue, that he has the power of dis- 
appearing through some trap-door. I 
know but of one way to undeceive the 
silver-bedecked harlequin. When he has 
made his vault I should do nothing to 
impede it; and in his descent I should 
offer no check of tightened line. On the 
contrary, the point of the rod should be 
lowered until the fish had descended into 
the water, and then it should be ele- 
vated, but not so much as to produce 
extreme tightness of line. Nothing can 
be more dangerous than to hold hard on 
a springing fish, particularly in its de- 
scent. The mere weight of the falling 
fish, if resisted, will break the hook-hold. 
If you can manage by gentle treatment 
to persuade a slightly-hooked fish to 
contest the matter with you for a mo- 
ment or two beneath the water’s surface, 
there is every probability of the hook’s 
getting more firmly fixed, and then you 
will have nearly the usual chance of suc- 
cess. I have sometimes hooked a salmon, 
and seen him, to my dismay, throw, in 
rapid succession, several summersaults 
six feet high and more, and then, with a 
species of ferocity, plunge beneath the 
water, and there ‘jigger’ away, making 
the rod quiver, as though he who held 
it were stricken with the palsy. The 
summersaults would be repeated, and 
finally, the fish would have recourse to 
a desperate and lengthened rush. At 
length, after a protracted struggle, my 
quarry would yield and be bagged. I 
would then find that he was hooked foul, 
that is, outside of the mouth, in some 
part of the body; and my dismay and 
wonderment would cease at one and the 
same time. 


We said something before about 
‘humouring’ flies. With regard to 
the salmon flies, Mr. Fitzgibbon re- 
commends the gentle working there- 
of through and against the water, 
with no more action than is required 
to display before the eyes of the 
fish the artificial bait attractively; 
with no more speedy power than can 
be compassed by a pursuing fish :— 

The salmon fly is always to be worked 
or *humoured’ against the current, 
never with it; to be worked up and 
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down beneath the water’s surface, head 
foremost, and onwards towards the an- 
gler, or rather in the direction of the 
point of the rod. This is done by mov- 
ing your hands and arms up and down, 
somewhat in the way you would work a 
ight and free pump-handle. The up- 
and-down motion of your hands will 
communicate a similar motion to your 
rod, line, and fly—similar ip appearance, 
but not in degree. The casting-line and 
fly will be less influenced by the action 
of the hands and arms than the rod; and 
the winch-line—at least the portion of 
it in the water—will feel the action less 
than the rod, but somewhat more than 
the casting-line and fly. In performing 
this up-and-down action the line must 
be drawn in a little, by directing the up- 
ward motion of the rod a little towards 
yourself. 


And now let us say a few words 
about the salmon, his ways and 
haunts ; and upon some future occa- 
sion, perhaps, we may be tempted to 
dilate a little about his natural his- 
tory, which is most abundantly cu- 
rious and interesting, and which, 
until recently, was very imperfectly 
known, while many erroneous opi- 
nions were current with respect to 
him—the salmon, the most glorious, 
and the most available upon table of 
all fish. He is excellent boiled (the 
Severn, in our opinion, is much the 
best), and served up with lobster 
sauce; and in boiling him, let the 
cook take a hint from Sir Morgan 
O’Doherty’s maxims, and if he be 
thick in the shoulder, split him be- 
fore you put him down. Excellent 
he is cut in slices, and broiled in oiled 
paper; excellent cold, with oil and 
capers ; excellent dried, boiled, and 
served with egg sauce, or dried and 
pulled into flakes, and mashed up 
with potatoes and butter; excellent 
pickled, and eaten with plenty of 
oil, vinegar, and fennel; excellent 
ome excellent collared ; excellent 

aked, with grated parmisan and a 
coronal of pastry ; excellent boiled 
or grilled immediately after -being 
taken out of the water, on the em- 
bers of arbutus twigs; and excellent 
roasted in his entirety, impaled for 
choice on an arbutus wand, and done 
before a wood fire, and next day to 
be eaten cold with oil, capers, and 
Chili vinegar ; excellent in cut- 
lets, in every form, as served at 
Greenwich and elsewhere ; excellent, 
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in short, in every shape the culinary 
art can make him assume; and, at 
the same time, in his native simpli- 
city, as independent of the gastro- 
nomic art, and of all adjuncts, as any 
fish that swims in sea or river. 

One word about trolling, according 
to promise, and then we have done. 
* Ephemera’ makes a strong plea for 
it. He says, when neither fi y-fishing 
nor bottom-fishing can be practised, 
in consequence of certain forbidding 
circumstances of water and season, 
trolling can be resorted to as a first- 
rate substitute. The largest-sized 
river-fish are killed by trolling, and 
I have no doubt that this mode of 
angling would prove very successful 
in the sea. A knowledge of it must 
be a great resource to the angler 
who visits foreign climes, and there 
dwells by large rivers and wide lakes. 
Numerous letters, addressed to me 
by Englishmen sojourning by the 
lakes in the north of Italy, as well as 
on the banks of the lakes and rivers 
of several parts of Germany, in which 
immense trout are found, have as- 
sured me of their success by means 
of trolling, and particularly by prac- 
tising that branch of it called ‘ spin- 
ning.’ They have frequently killed 
from six to ten very large trout, as 
large as salmon, before noon, by 
spinning with the bleak, gudgeon, or 
some other small fish. Trolling is 
very successful in taking the gigantic 
trout of the New World. Anangler 
finding himself without the delicate 
tackle necessary for fly-fishing in 
some remote part of the world where 
fish abound, may, if he have a few 
hooks only, and anything to make a 
line with, very soon cut a rod out of 
the next wood, ring it, adjust his 
hooks into ‘a flight of spinning 
tackle,” and work successfully away 
with this rude gear. ‘Towns are ge- 
nerally built by large rivers, and 
most of the latter in this land of ours 
breed pike, and some of them, like 
the Thames and Trent, very large 
trout. Such fish generally refuse 
the fly, are seldom taken by bottom- 
fishing, but commonly fall before 
the prowess of the troller.’ These 
are strong reasons in favour of trol- 
ling, which is easily learned, is a 
good wholesome exercise, and a plea- 
sant one too if Fortune favour you. 

Now, gentle reader, vade! vale! 
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i the gallery of the Louvre at 
Paris there is, or was some few 
years ago, a crayon drawing by 
La Tour, which represents Madame 
de Pompadour in all the pride and 
justre of her early beauty. The 
marchioness is seated near a table 
covered with books and papers, among 
which may be distinguished Mon- 
tesquieu’s Spirit of Laws and the 
Encyclopedia, two of the remarkable 
works which appeared during her 
reign of favour. An open album 
shows an engraving of Gay chiselling 
some portrait of Louis XV., or his 
mistress. The marchioness is repre- 
sented with her hair slightly pow- 
dered ; she is clad in an open, flowered 
brocade robe, and wears red-heeled 
shoes, of a delicacy, as regards size, 
worthy of an Oriental foot. In this 


portrait there is much to admire: 
the neck, which is slender and well- 
shaped, springs most gracefully from 
the shoulders; the head, which is 
also admirably proportioned, is a 
model of feminine beauty; the brow 
is lofty and severe ; the lips, slightly 


compressed, express at the same time 
decision and irony; the eyes are of 
a most vivic brilliancy; and the nose 
is perfection itself: in short, there 
reigns throughout every lineament 
of this most striking countenance an 
air of nobility, and even of dignity, 
which qualifies in some measure the 
accounts left us by history of the 
share she bore in the petits soupers of 
Versailles, the masked balls of the 
Hoétel de Ville, and the thousand 
other orgies got up for the entertain- 
ment of the most dissolute monarch 
of, at that period, one of the most 
dissolute courts of Europe. 

The history of Madame de Pom- 
padour is not generally known in all 
its particulars, though much has 
been written of her, by persons of 
every shade of opinion. fen have 
exalted her virtues, while others 
have multiplied her crimes. Both 
parties are right, and both wrong. 
A courtier, and a man seeking to be 
revenged, are not historians when 
they write. With a little patience, 
and by a careful study of the writers 
of the eighteenth century, we are 
enabled to seize here and there a 
faithful trait of this extraordinary, 
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yet most fascinating woman, and by 
diligently sifting conflicting opinions 
arrive at something approaching the 
truth. That Madame de Pompadour 
was a woman endowed with great 
talents, many virtues, and as many 
vices, is not to be denied; that she 
employed those talents in general 
for her country’s good we think is 
equally true, though many writers 
have unjustly contended that all 
the defeats and reverses of France 
are to be traced to the influence 
exercised by her over the mind 
of Louis XV. Beyond a doubt 
the ruling passion of her heart was 
ambition, and yet even this passion, 
which according to many writers of 
her day was boundless, she kept so 
skilfully concealed from all her inti- 
mates, that not one of the many 
courtiers, philosophers, and men of 
letters, who thronged her ante- 
chambers—with the exception, per- 
haps, of the Abbé de Bernis, of 
whom more anon—was ever enabled 
to discover the secrets of that heart 
which, in the words of a writer of 
the time, ‘she ever kept closely hid- 
den beneath an eternal smile.’ 
Madame de Pompadour was born 
in Paris in the year 1720. Si. 
herself always said, in 1722. We 
are told that Poisson he: cher, at 
least her mother’s husband, was em- 
ployed in the commissariat depart- 
ment of the French army: some 
historians affirm that her father was 
a butcher of the Invalides, who was 
condemned to be hung ; according to 
Voltaire she was the daughter of a 
farmer of the Ferté-sous- Jouarre. 
But this is of slight consequence, as 
her true father was the Fermier- 
général, Lenorman de Tourncheim. 
This individual having taken a fancy 
to Poisson’s daughter when she was 
quite an infant, took her to his 
house, and brought her up as his 
ownchild. Having from her earliest 
years displayed quite a passion for 
music and drawing, the first masters 
of the day were engaged by Le- 
norman de Tourneheim for his 
adopted child. Under a diligent 
course of study the little Jeanne 
Antoinette made rapid strides to- 
wards perfection in the arts she 
loved, and her intellectual acquire- 
M 
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ments were vaunted by all who knew 
her. Fontenelle, Voltaire, Duclos, 
and Crebillon, who, in their character 
of beaux esprits, had the entrée of the 
house, spread everywhere abroad 
throughout the fashionable world 
the praises of her beauty, her grace, 
and her talents. 

Madame de Pompadour offered in 
her person the model of a woman, at 
the same time beautiful in the strict 
acceptation of the word, and simply 
pretty. The lines of her features 
a wa all the purity of one of 

aphael’s creations, but there it must 
be said the resemblance ceased ; the 
spirit which animated these features 
was of the world worldly: in short, it 
was the true spirit of a Parisian 
woman. All that gives brilliancy, 
charm, and play ta the physiognomy 
she possessed in the happiest degree. 
Not a single court lady could at that 
period boast an air at the same time 
so noble and yet so coquettish, fea- 
tures so imposing and yet so delicate 
and playful, or a figure at once so 
elegant and yet so supple and undu- 
lating: her mother used always to 
say that a king alone was worthy of 
her daughter. Jeanne, it is said, 
had at an early age what might be 
called the presentiment of the throne, 
at first on account of this frequently- 
expresssed opinion of her mother’s, 
and afterwards because she fancied 
she loved the king. ‘She owned to 
me,’ says Voltaire, in his Memoirs, 
‘that she had a secret presentiment 
that she would be loved by the king, 
and that she had herself a violent 
inclination for him.’ There are cer- 
tain days in life in which destiny 
permits itself for a moment, as it 
were, to be divined. And all those 
who have succeeded in climbing the 
rugged mountain of human vanities 
relate, that from their earliest youth 
certain visions and presentiments 
have ever warned them of their 
future glory. 

But how was she to attain to this 
throne of France, the object of her 
ambition? This was a difficult 
question to solve. In the mean- 
while she familiarized herself with 
what might be considered the life of 
a queen, a part which, it must be 
allowed, she could play to admira- 
tion. Beautiful, witty, intellectual, 
ever admired, and ever listened to, 
she soon beheld at her feet all the 
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courtiers of her father’s fortune; she 
gathered around her, consequently, 
a brilliant crowd of poets, artists, and 
aE pre over whom she reigned 
with all the dignity of majesty. 

The Fermier-général had a ne- 
pkew named Lenorman d’Etioles, a 
young man of amiable character, and 
with the feelings and habits of a 

entleman. This was the reputed 

eir of the immense wealth of the 
old Fermier - général, according to 
the established laws, though Jeanne 
had on her side also some claims to 
a share of the property. A very 
simple means was, however, devised 
to prevent all after litigation, namely, 
by arranging a marriage between the 
two young people. Jeanne, as we 
have already seen, loved the king, 
and she married D’Etioles without 
her feelings in this respect under- 
going any change: Versailles was 
her horizon, the goal to which she 
aspired. D’Etioles, it is said, became 
deeply enamoured of his young bride; 
but this passion, which amounted 
almost to fanaticism, never touched 
her heart. To use her own words, 
‘She accepted him with resignation, 
as a misfortune which was not to last 
long.’ 

The hétel of the new - married 
couple was organized upon a lordly 
footing; the best society in Paris 
was there to be found, for all those 
whose company was worth having 
deserted the salons of the fashionable 
world for those of Madame d’Etioles. 
Never until then had such a lavish 
display of luxury been seen. The 
young bride hoped by these means to 
make a noise at court, and thus pique 
the curiosity of the king. The days 
passed in fétes and entertainments of 
every kind. The celebrated come- 
dians of the day, the popular poets, 
artists, foreigners of distinction, all 
had ready access to the splendid 
mansion of Lenorman d’Etioles, of 
which the mistress was the life and 
ornament; every one visited there, 
in short, except the king. 

Ever since the celebrated réunions 
of the Hétel de Rambouillet, there 
have always been in France a suc- 
cession of circles of beaux esprits, 
presided over by some queen of 
fashion. Louis XIV. hated these 
réunions, saying that the court was 
spread abroad into all the, hétels of 

aris. In fact, for many, the circles 
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of the Duchesse de Maine or of the 
Marquise de Lambert, of Madame 
de Tencin or of Madame Géoffrin, 
possessed far greater attractions than 
the already superannuated festivals 
of Versailles. The French Revolu- 
tion took its rise in these very circles, 
for in them they laughed a little at 
the great powers of the earth, and 
there philosophy and liberty were 
allowed elbow-room. Thus, at Ma- 
dame d’Etioles’ might be seen old 
Fontenelle, who believed in nothing, 
not even in his own heart; Voltaire, 
still young, and armed with the keen 
weapons of his ready wit, prepared 
to make war upon those whose reign 
was of this world, above all upon 
the Jesuits; Montesquieu and Mau- 
pertuis, born sceptics and mockers ; 
along with many others of a kindred 
spirit who had beheld the decline of 
royalty and religion, when Louis 
XIV., in the latter years of his 
reign, had permitted Scarron’s widow 
to make religion fashionable, by 
cloaking France with the mask of 
hypocritical piety—a mask soon, 
however, to be torn aside by Phi- 
lippe of Orleans in the wild satur- 
nalia of the Regency. The Abbé 
de Bernis was also a constant visitor 
at the house of Madame d’Etioles ; 
he was, in the parlance of the time, 
the Abbé de la Maison—it is true he 
had no other benefice — but little 
thought then, either the abbé of the 
house or the mistress of the house, 
that within ten years from that time 
they would reign over France as 
absolute ministers. There was one 
other individual of this brilliant 
circle worthy of a passing notice, and 
this was an amiable and simple- 
minded poet, of good appearance and 
the best temper in the world, named 
Gentil Bernard.* Madame d’Etioles 
used to pet him like a spoiled child. 
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Some said he was her lover: how- 
ever that may be, Madame de Pom- 
padour, who, whether she had or 
had not a secret penchant for the 
poet, never forgot her old friends, 
procured for him, as soon as she 
came into power, the appointment of 
librarian to the king at the chateau 
of Choisy, where she built him, at 
her own expense, a little cottage 
ornée, named by the poets of the 
time, the Parnassus of the French 
Anacreon. This appointment was a 
complete sinecure, for we know that 
the king never opened a book, and 
we are equally assured that Ber- 
nard never put his foot inside the 
library. 

We have already named the Abbé, 
afterwards Cardinal, de Bernis; and 
as he was the only individual who 
ever succeeded in being admitted 
into the entire confidence of the 
royal favourite, a brief notice of 
his birth, and rise and fall at court, 
may not be altogether out of place, 
so closely linked for many years 
were his fortunes with those of 
Madame de Pompadour. 

Joachim de Pierres, abbé de Ber- 
nis, was born at Saint-Marcel, near 
Narbonne, in the month of May, 
1715. His family, which was of the 
most ancient noblesse, was allied to 
the king through the house of Rohan; 
a circumstance, however, which did 
not prevent it being one of the 

rest in the kingdom. As his re- 
atives had nothing to give Joachim, 
they made him an abbe. Like Ber- 
nard, he came when very young to 
Paris, confiding in his lucky planet, 
smiling on every one, and reaping a 
plentiful harvest of smiles in return. 
He was then a handsome young man, 
with a bright eye and an animated 
mouth. In figure he was herculean, 
and here we find, in contradiction of 


* Pierre Bernard, nicknamed Gentil Bernard by Voltaire,' was born at Grenoble 
about the same time as Louis XV. ‘ It is strange,’ said Madame de Pompadour later, 
‘that two lovers should be born for me during the same season—a king and a poet.’ 
Bernard ever refused all favours, and was singularly devoid of ambition. ‘What can 
I do for you, my dear poet ?? Madame de Pompadour is reported to have said on her 
coming into power. Bernard contented himself with kissing the hand of the mar- 
chioness. ‘Go to,’ returned she, ‘ you will never get on in the world.’ 





' This nickname was given in a poetical invitation to a supper party at Madame 
Duchatelet’s, sent by Voltaire to the poet :-— 
‘ Au nom du Pinde et de Cythére 
Gentil Bernard est averti, 
Que l’Art d’Aimer doit Samedi 


Venir souper chez l’Art de Plaire.’ 
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Buffon’s saying, that the style was 
not the man, no more than it was 
with Bernard, who was also of large 
stature. 

Joachim passed the winter at 
Saint-Sulpice, but, like Boufflers a 
little later, far from singing the Can- 
ticles, he employed his time in the 
more mundane occupation of scrib- 
bling love-songs. At the end of the 
winter he was appointed vicar in a 
little town of his native department. 
‘Vicar !’ said Joachim; ‘ I'll not dis- 
turb myself for such a trifle.’ Shortly 
afterwards he was nominated Abbé 
de Bernis; but not a step would he 
budge from the capital. In Paris 
then he remained, penniless it is true, 
but without a care or thought for 
the future, and full of confidence in 
his lucky planet—a confidence which, 
it must be said, was not misplaced. 
His acquaintance with Madame 
d’Etioles began through an intrigue 
which he had with a certain mar- 
chande des modes, who worked for 
the future favourite. Having per- 
ceived the young girl one night at 
the theatre in company with her 
lover, Madame d’Etioles summoned 
her the following morning to her 
house, and in the course of conver- 
sation inquired if that handsome 
young man she had with her at the 
theatre was her cousin. 

‘No, madame,’ replied the milliner ; 
‘he is my lover.’ 

* Ah, indeed! he is your lover is 
he? And what does he do ?” 

‘No great things, madame; he 
makes verses.’ 

‘A maker of verses!’ said Ma- 
dame d’Etioles; ‘that is amusing. 
Do not forget my cap, and tell your 
young poet to come and see me.’ 

In consequence of this invitation 
Bernis called on Madame d’Etioles, 
who received him with all the graces 
in the world, and from that hour 
commenced a friendship which lasted 
for many years, and was the origin 
of De Bernis’ future advancement in 
the world. 

Despite -his great acquaintances, 
our abbé was none the richer; but 
he laughed gaily at his poverty, and 
waited for better times. According 
to all accounts the garret which he 
inhabited was in a wretchedly dila- 
pidated condition ; his furniture con- 
sisted of a ‘bad bed covered with 
some mules’ saddle-cloths, which M. 
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de Ferriol had brought from Con- 
stantinople, a rickety table covered 
with books and papers and faded 
bouquets, and an old worm-eaten 
arm-chair. Our abbé’s purse was 
no better garnished than his lodgings ; 
and so well-known was this fact in 
the world, that Senac de Meilhan 
tells us, that ‘when the Abbé de 
Bernis supped out some one of the 
party always gave him a crown to 
pay his coach-hire. At first this 
gift had been invented as a pleasantry, 
on the abbé invariably refusing to 
stay to supper, alleging as an excuse 
that he had no carriage ; but it was 
a pleasantry which continued for 
some time.’ 

In society, however, De Bernis 
was a general favourite, and was 
everywhere welcomed with open 
arms. They doated on Bernard, and 
they doated also on De Bernis. Vol- 
taire wrote in verse to both, Duclos 
spoke of their wit, Helvetius gave 
them suppers, and the women did 
their best to spoil them. 

From Cardinal dé Fleury, how- 
ever, our abbé received a rebuff. 
Having, in order to humour his re- 
lative the Princess de Rohan, who 
had lately taken him by the hand, 
applied to the minister for a convent, 
the latter sternly replied,— 

‘Monsieur l’Abbe, your debauch- 
eries render you unworthy of the 
favours of the Church. As long as 
I remain in power you shall obta.u 
nothing.’ 

‘Well, monseigneur,’ replied De 
Bernis, ‘ I'll wait.’ 

This repartee was an event; it 
was repeated and applauded every- 
where until it reached the ears of 
royalty itself. 

On Madame de Pompadour coming 
to power, the Princess de Rohan 
deigned to write to her in behalf of 
her dear abbé. ‘Madame la Mar- 
quise,’ she wrote, ‘ you have not for- 
gotten M. 1’ Abbé de Bernis; you 
will deign, I trust, to do something 
for him, he is worthy of your fa- 
vours.” A propos of this letter, Ma- 
dame de Pompadour wrote the fol- 
lowing to some minister of the day: 
‘I forgot, my dear Nigaud, to ask 
you what you have done for the 
Abbé de Bernis ; write me word, I beg 
of you, as I shall see himon Sunday.’ 
Like Voltaire, Madame de Pompa- 
dour had the mania of nicknaming 
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her friends and acquaintances ; even 
the king himself figured more than 
once in her grotesque vocabulary.* 

Madame de Pompadour presented 
her dear poet to the king, with a 
smile which so charmed Louis XV. 
that he offered De Bernis, in the 
first instance, an apartment in the 
Tuileries, and a pension of 1500 
livres a-year; and so cleverly did 
the future cardinal play his cards, 
by insinuating himself into the good 
graces of both the king and his 
mistress, that, after a sojourn of two 
years at the chateau, he was ap- 
pointed ambassador from the court 
of France at Venice. 

But it would appear that the 
Queen of the Adriatic did not suit 
the inclinations of our abbé; he 
sighed for Versailles, and the petits 
soupers of Louis XV. After a very 
short sojourn in Venice he demanded 
his recall from Madame de Pompa- 
dour, and on his return composed an 
epistle to his fair protectress, the 
opening lines of which we give as a 
fair specimen of his powers of versi- 
fication :-— 

On avait dit que l’enfant de Cythére 

Prés du Lignon avait perdu le jour ; 
Mais je 1’ai vu dans le bois solitaire 

Oj va rever la jeune Pompadour. 

Il était seul ; le flambeau qui |’ éclaire 
Ne brillait plus; mais les prés d’alentour 
T/’onde, les bois, tout annongait l’amour. 


For the space of ten years the 
Abbé de Bernis was the shadow of 
Madame de Pompadour ; he followed 
her everywhere, sometimes even too 
far. Louis XV. would meet him in 
all parts of the palace, in the private 
as well as the state apartments, which 
would make him say sometimes,— 
‘Where are you going, Monsieur 
Abbé? Our abbe would bow and 
smile, but say nothing. True to his 
character of abbé, he would listen at 
all the doors, saying that the chateau 
of the Tuileries was for him but one 
huge confessional. He ended, how- 
ever, by knowing all things, and by 
sitting in council with the king and 
his mistress; and a precious trio it 
must be owned they made. 

But evil times were coming on 
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our abbé. In the ministry he was 
assailed by showers of chansons and 
epigrams. The Count de Tressan, 
above all, overwhelmed him with a 
violent satire. He could no longer 
hold his ground. Every one began 
to grow tired of him, even the fair 
president of the council; this was 
the coup de grace. The Due de 
Choiseul, after replacing him in the 
good graces of Madame de Pompa- 
dour, succeeded also to his portfotio 
as minister. As some compensation, 
however, they gave him the car- 
dinal’s hat; a circumstance which 
elicited from some wit of the day the 
following couplet :— 

On dirait que Son Eminence 

N’eut le chapeau de cardinal 

Que pour tirer sa révérence. 

Shortly afterwards he was ap- 
pointed Archbishop of Alby ; but, 
according to custom, he never ap- 
peared in his diocese. In 1769 he 
departed for Rome, being nominated 
ambassador at the conclave for the 
nomination of Clement XIV., that 
priest so gay, so gentle, and so witty, 
who has written that sad people are 
like shrubs which never flower. 
Pope and cardinal understood each 
other admirably well. Our cardinal 
never returned to France; he had 
found in Rome a second fatherland, 
as sweet to his old age as France had 
been to his youth. He inhabited a 
magnificent palace, which was for a 
length of time the hospitable refuge 
for all French travellers. All had 
ready welcome, from the humble 
priest and poor artist to the princes 
and princesses of the blood royal. 
To use his own words,—‘He kept 
an auberge of France in a square of 
Europe.” He died in 1794, faithful 
to his God and to his king, and bit- 
terly denouncing the French Revo- 
lution, which had despoiled him of 
his half million of francs per an- 
num, and had swept disdainfully 
away all the pretty artificial flowers 
of his most artificial poetry. He died 
solitary and poor,—a strong contrast 
to the style in which he had lived. 
But to return. 
Madame d’Etioles passed in the 


* She always called De Bernis her pigeon pattu (splayfooted pigeon—on account 


of his large feet and his love-songs). 


Voltaire had previously nicknamed him Badet 


le bouguetiére, at first because the abbé always introduced flowers into his poetry ; 
afterwards, on account of the resemblance he bore to a flower girl who used to sell 


bouquets at the doors of the Opera. 
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eyes of the world as a perfect mo- 
del of a virtuous wife. She swore 
eternal fidelity to her husband, 
unless Louis XV. should fall in 
love with her,—a reservation her 
husband was the first to laugh at. 
At first this strange condition was 
spoken of as an excellent joke in the 
house ; from thence it spread abroad, 
and finally reached Versailles. But 
the king, wishing to joke in return, 
contented himself with saying,—‘I 
should like very much to see this 
husband.’ 

M. d'Etioles possessed an aban- 
doned chateau in the forest of Se- 
nart; Madame d’Etioles having 
learned that the king frequently 
hunted in the forest, persuaded her 
husband to have the chateau newly 
furnished, and put into a habitable 
state, alleging that the physicians 
had recommended a change of air for 
hervapours. The husband, suspecting 
nothing, had the chateau re-furnished 
and decorated in the most superb style. 
Once installed in her new abode, 
Madame d'Etioles gave orders for 
the building of three or four car- 
riages of a most fairy-like lightness 
and elegance of form, in which she 
might drive away her vapours. Ac- 
cording to her expectations, she fre- 
quently met the king in the forest ; 
at first Louis XV. passed her by 
without bestowing the slightest at- 
tention, either on her or her equi- 
pages; afterwards he remarked her 

orses,—* What a pretty phaeton !’ 
said he, on meeting her for the third 
time. At length he remarked the 
lady herself, but it was merely to 
bestow a passing remark upon her 
beauty. 

Madame d'Etioles, however, was 
not to be repelled; she continued to 
pass before the eyes of the royal 
sportsman: ‘sometimes as a goddess 
from Olympus, sometimes as an 
earthly queen ; at one time she would 
appear in an azure robe seated in a 
rose-coloured phaeton, at another in 
a robe of rose colour in a phaeton of 
a pale blue.’* 

In after days, Madame de Pom- 
padour recalling to mind all these 
follies—serious though for her—said 
to the Prince de Soubise,—‘I can 
imagine myself reading a strange 
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book ; my life is an impossible ro- 
mance, I cannot believe in it.’ 

At Etioles, private theatricals were 
the fashion; Madame d’Etioles was 
the Clairon, the Camargo, and the 
Dangeville of the troop, which 
counted among its members some of 
the most illustrious personages of 
the day. Marshal de Richelieu, who 
was to be found wherever gallantry 
flourished, was an assiduous and con- 
stant spectator at these réunions. 
Madame d’Etioles, it is said, endea- 
voured on more than one occasion 
to entice the king behind the scenes ; 
but Louis, kept constantly in view 
by Madame de Chateauroux, never 
once left the royal box. 

Two summers thus passed away 
without Madame d’Etioles obtaining 
aught from the king save a cold and 
distant glance, or a passing word or 
two; and this, for a woman of her 
ambition, was not sufficient. She re- 
turned to Paris at the close of the 
summer season, determined to change 
once more her plan of attack. A 
good opening was now before her, 
for Madame de Chateauroux was 
dead, the throne of the favourite 
vacant ; not an hour was to be lost, 
for, with Louis XV. who could tell 
how soon a successor might be ap- 
pointed ? 

The wished-for opportunity at 
length presented itself. In the month 
of December, 1744, a series of magni- 
ficent fétes were given at the Hotel 
de Ville ; the women were masqued. 
In the course of the evening Madame 
d’Etioles succeeded in approaching 
the king,— 

‘Sire,’ she said, ‘you must ex- 
plain to me, if you please, a strange 
dream. I dreamt that I was seated 
on a throne for an entire day ; I do 
not affirm that this throne was the 
throne of France, yet I dare assert 
that it was a throne of purple, of 
gold, and of diamonds: this dream 
torments me—it is at once the joy 
and torment of my life. Sire, for 
mercy’s sake, interpret it for me.’ 

‘ The interpretation is very simple,’ 
replied the king; ‘ but, in the first 
place, it is absolutely necessary that 
that velvet masque should fall.’ 

‘You have seen me.’ 

* Where ?” 


* Soulavie, Mémoires Historiques de la Cour de France pendant le faveur de 
Madame de Pompadour. 
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‘In the forest of Senart.’ 

‘Then,’ said the king, ‘you can 
divine that we should like to see 
you again.’ 

About a month or two after this 
interview, according to some biogra- 
phers, Madame d’Etioles, being de- 
termined by a coup de main to attain 
her grand object, namely, the se- 
curing a permanent footing at Ver- 
sailles, arrived one morning at the 
palace in a state of violent agitation, 
and demanded an audience of the 
king. One of the gentlemen ushers, 
a certain M. de Bridge, who had 
been a guest at Etioles during the 
festivities of the preceding season, 
conducted her into the presence of 
Louis XV. 

‘Sire,’ she exclaimed, ‘I am lost ; 
my husband knows my glory and 
my misfortune. I come to demand 
a refuge at your hands. If you 
shelter me not from his anger he 
will kill me.’ 

From that hour she took up her 
residence at Versailles to quit it no 
more. 

We know that Louis XV. passed 
his life in a state of constant lassitude 
and ennui, from which it was almost 
impossible to arouse him ; indolence, 
indeed, may be said to have been the 
predominant trait in his character: 
he hated politics and political mat- 
ters, and all allusions to State affairs 
were most irksome to him. 

‘ Your people suffer, sire,’ said the 
Duke de Choiseul to him one day, 
after a long political harangue. 

‘ Je m’ennuie ! replied the king. 

By skilfully and constantly vary- 
ing the amusements of her royal 
lover, with hunting parties, prome- 
nades, fétes, spectacles, and petits 
soupers, Madame d’Etioles was en- 
abled to strengthen her empire over 
the heart of Louis XV., by making 
him feel how necessary she had be- 
come to his happiness. One striking 
advantage she had over her prede- 
cessors, and this was, the art she 
possessed of being able to metamor- 
phose herself at all hours of the day. 
No one could better vary the play 
of her physiognomy than Madame 
de Pompadour. At one time she 
would appear languishing and senti- 
mental as a madonna; at another, 
lively, gay, and coquettish, as a 
Spanish peasant girl. She possessed 
also, in a marvellous degree, the gift 
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of tears ; none knew better than she 
did when to weep, or how many 
tears it was necessary to shed. Asa 
poet of the time has said,—‘ She wept 
with so much art that she was en- 
abled to give to ler tears the value 
of pearls.’ Those who had seen her 
in the morning superb, imperious, 
a queen in al! the splendour of 
power, would find her in the even- 
ing gay, whimsical, capricious, pre- 
siding over one of these petits soupers 
with all the exuberant and madcap 
gaiety of an actress after the theatre. 
The Abbé Soulavie, who saw her 
often, has left us a well-studied por- 
trait of the favourite :— 

In addition to the charms of a beauti- 
ful and animated countenance, Madame 
de Pompadour possessed also, in an emi- 
nent degree, the art of transforming her 
features ; and each new combination, 
equally beautiful, was another result of 
the deep study she had made of the 
affinity between her mind and her phy- 
siognomy. Without in the least altering 
her position, her countenance would be- 
come a perfect Proteus. 

With intuitive tact, Madame de 
Pompadour very quickly perceived 
that, in order to amuse a king who 
took neither interest nor pleasure in 
arts and letters, other and more mate- 
rial enjoyments were necessary. She 
commenced, then, by transforming 
herself into an actress. The king 
was there like a wearied spectator of 
life ; she felt that, in order to interest 
and enliven him, it was necessary to 
diversify frequently her character, and 
the spirit of her character. Twenty 
times a-day would she change her 
dress, her appearance, and even her 
manner of walking and speaking ; 
passing from gaiety to gravity, from 
songs and smiles to love and senti- 
ment; with syren-like voice, and a 
heart as light as the bird of the air, 
she would invent a thousand grace- 
ful blandishments for the amuse- 
ment of her royal lover. Her beauty, 
which was marvellous, served her 
well in all these metamorphoses. She 
dressed, too, with exquisite art. 
Among the many costumes which she 
has invented, we may cite one which 
made quite a furore in its day, and 
this was the negligé & la Pompadour : 
a robe in the form ofa Turkish vest, 
which designed with peculiar grace 
the contour of the figure. She would 
frequently pass entire mornings at her 
toilet in company with Louis XV., 
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who would stand by giving his opi- 
nion and advice respecting the dif- 
ferent costumes she adopted. The 
king, however, grew tired at length 
of having but one comedian. In 
vain would she disguise herself, 
sometimes as a farm girl, sometimes 
as a shepherdess; at one time as a 
peasant girl, at another as a nun, in 
order to surprise him, or rather, to 
allow herself to be surprised by him 
in some one or other of the many 
turnings and windings of the park 
of Versailles. The king had at first 
been charmed by the novelty of the 
amusement, but by degrees he dis- 
covered that it was always one and 
the same woman under a thousand 
different disguises. 

Perceiving that the king began to 
grow tired of this species of comedy, 
she had a theatre constructed in the 


medal-room of the palace, she herself 


nominating the actors and actresses 
whom she considered worthy of per- 
forming with her on a stage which 
was to have but the king and a few 
favourite courtiers for audience. The 
Duc de Valliére was appointed stage- 
manager and director; for prompter 
they took an abbé, most probably 
the Abbé de Bernis; the company 
consisted of the Duc d'Orléans, the 
Duc d’Agen, the Duc de Nivernais, 
the Duc de Duras, the Comte de 
Maillebois, the Duc de Coigny, the 
Marquis d’Entraigues, the Duchesse 
de Brancas, the Comtesse d’Estrade, 
and Madame d’Angevilliers. The 
theatre opened with a pice de cir- 
constance, by Dufresny the poet, en- 
titled Le Mariage fait et rompu, in 
allusion to the marriage of Madame 
de Pompadour with M. d’Etioles. 
The little troop commenced with 
comedy, but soon descended to opera 
and ballet. In song and dance, as 
well as in the representation of the 
passions, Madame de Pompadour was 
the only actress of real talent. In 
the characters of peasant girls she was 
unsurpassed ; but her chef d’euvre 
was the part of Collette in Rousseau’s 
Devin de Village, which she played 
with a naiveié and tenderness that 
won all hearts. 

Nothing was more difficult than 


* Madame,—I had fancied for a moment that it was through error that your 
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to gain admission to this theatre of 
dukes and duchesses, the tickets of 
admission for which were given by 
the king alone; and it must be said 
that Louis showed himself a much 
more rigorous janitor of his theatre 
than he was of his palace: conse- 
quently it was no slight favour for 
Voltaire, who had for a length of 
time aspired to the pleasures of Ver- 
sailles, to see his Enfant Prodigue 
played on the boards of the court 
theatre. Voltaire had, like all men, 
the weakness of wishing to govern 
the State; intoxicated with literary 
successes, he now aspired to political 
honours. He hoped to become mi- 
nister or ambassador through the 
favour of Madame de Pompadour ; 
and with a little more tact he might 
have become ambassador, minister, 
or even cardinal had he wished it, 
but at the very moment when he 
fancied he had attained the object of 
his ambition, he lost it for ever by 
writing the famous lines, commenc- 
ing,— 
Pompadour, vous embellisez 
La cour, le Parnasse, et Cythére. 

These verses, as we know, provoked 
a little remonstrance from the queen 
and her daughters: all was lost for 
Voltaire, despite the goodwill of Ma- 
dame de Pompadour, who, for the 
rest, seeing that the cause was a bad 
one, cared not to risk her own fa- 
vour by imprudent attempts. Vol- 
taire never pardoned the marchioness 
her lukewarm intercession ; and, like 
a true poet, revenged himself by a 
succession of madrigals, chansons, 
and rhymes, without number,—all 
levelled, though in a playful way, 
at the head of the favourite. 

Duclos and Rousseau were more 
severe. Duclos, fully impressed with 
the idea that he was a great historian, 
as impartial as he was _ passionless, 
judged her harshly. He feared pass- 
ing for a courtier, and he was unjust. 
She had attempted to attach Rous- 
seau to herself; but the proud Gene- 
vese Republiean wrote her a letter 
which cut short all further negotia- 
tions.* She always esteemed him, 
however, in a high degree. One day, 
when Marshal de Mirepoix, in the 


messenger had remitted me 100 louis for copies which are charged but twelve francs. 


He has undeceived me. 


Permit me to undeceive you in my turn. 
me at present to enjoy a revenue of about 540 livres, all deductions made. 


My savings enable 
My work 
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course of conversation, advised her 
not to trouble her head about that 
owl, she replied,— 

‘It is an owl, certainly, but it is 
Minerva’s owl.’ 

Madame de Pompadour, with the 
design of still further strengthening 
her power at court, conceived the 
idea of calling in the powers of the 
Church to her aid. The Prince de 
Soubise, who was one of her most 
devoted courtiers, took upon himself 
the task of procuring an indulgent 
Jesuit, who would consent to confess 
and absolve her from all the sins she 
had committed at court. Pére de 
Sacy, the priest alluded to, had, 
though a Jesuit, preserved in some 
sort the habits and feelings of a man 
of the world; he could, when it 
suited his purpose, be of his century, 
and would octasionally laugh a little 
at the severities of his order. To 
him, then, the Prince de Soubise 
proceeded. At first he showed him- 
self rather restive. 

‘Recollect,’ said the prince to him, 
‘from the confessional of the mar- 
chioness to the confessional of the 
king there is but a step.’ 

Pére de Sacy could not resist the 
temptation of such an attractive po- 
sition ; he went to the marchioness. 
Madame de Pompadour, proud of 
having for a confessor a man who 
had been appointed Procureur-géné- 
ral of the Missions, received him 
most graciously. She had other 
reasons also for seeking to conciliate 
the Jesuit—her principal one was 
this :—Up to this time the Jesuitical 
oy that had risen against her at 

ersailles, the queen, the dauphin, 
Pére Griffet, Cardinal de Luynes, 
the Bishop of Verdun, and M. de 
Nicolai, had hoped to drive her from 
court as a miscreant. Now, once 
declared worthy of heaven y a 
Jesuit of such high standing as Pére 
de Sacy, would she not become in 
some sort inviolable and sacred? 
With these designs, then, she put in 
force all her arts of seduction against 
her confessor; never did she display 
more grace, wit, or beauty. Pére 
de Sacy, who allowed himself to be 
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taken captive unresisting!y by the bat- 
tery of charms thus brought to bear 
upon him, visited her seven or eight 
times to speak of confession, without, 
however, coming to any conclusion 
upon the subject. As the good city 
of Paris had not at the moment any 
matter of graver importance where- 
with to occupy its attention, it began 
to grow witty on the subject of this 
confession ; a thousand chansons were 
composed upon the father confessor 
and his fair penitent. Piron arrived 
one evening at the Café Procope, ex- 
claiming that he had news from Ver- 
sailles. 

‘Well,’ inquired some one, ‘has 
the marchioness confessed ?” 

‘No,’ replied Piron; ‘ Madame de 
Pompadour cannot agree with Pére 
de Sacy as to the style of confession.’ 

The following day there was a 
great uproar among the Jesuits; the 
procureur-général of the missions 
was summoned before their Council 
of Ten, and was obliged to confess 
himself. He received a severe repri- 
mand from the superior of the order, 
and, as the price of his absolution, 
was commanded to refuse his coun- 
sels to the marchioness, and to ex- 
cuse himself in the best manner he 
could for his previous delay. 

Pére de Sacy accordingly presented 
himself for the last time before 
Madame de Pompadour, and the 
following conversation took place :— 

‘We cannot grant you, madame,” 
began the holy father, ‘the absolu- 
tion you desire; your sojourn at 
court far from your husband, the 
public scandal relative to the favour 
which it is alleged the king accords 
you, does not permit of your ap- 
proaching the holy table. ‘The priest 
who would sanction such a proceed- 
ing, in place of absolving you, would 
pronounce a double condemnation— 

ours and his own; whilst the pub- 
ic, accustomed to judge harshly the 
conduct of the great, would confirm 
the sentence beyond appeal. You 
have testified to me, madame, that 
you are desirous of fulfilling the 
duties of a good Christian ; but ex- 
ample is the first of these duties, and 


brings me in annually a sum almost equal to this amount ; I have then a considerable 
superfluity ; I employ it to the best of my power, though I scarcely give any alms. 
If, contrary to all appearances, age or infirmities should some day incapacitate me 
from following my usual occupations, I have a friend. 


Paris, August 18, 1762. 


J. J. Rousseau. 
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in order to obtain and merit absolu- 
tion, your first proceeding must be to 
return to M. d’Etioles, or at least 
quit the court and seek, by penitence 
and charity, to repair the sins you 
have committed against that society 
whose laws you have outraged, and 
which declares itself scandalized at 
your separation from your husband.’ 

Madame de Pompadour heard these 
words with the calmness and im- 
mobility of a statue; but as soon as 
the priest had terminated she burst 
forth,— 

‘Pére de Sacy,’ she exclaimed, 
violently, ‘you are a fool, an im- 
postor, a true Jesuit. Do you un- 
derstand me? You have sought to 
enjoy a triumph over me by witness- 
ing the state of embarrassment in 
which you imagined I was placed ; 
you would gladly, you and yours, 
see me far from the king: but, poor 
short-sighted mortals that you are! 
know that I am here as powerful as 
you imagine me weak and tottering ; 
and in spite you, in spite of all the 
Jesuits in the world, J shall remain 
at court, whilst you and your pack 
will not only be banished from court, 
but driven ignominiously out of the 
kingdom.’ 

From that hour the fall of the 
Jesuits was decreed. The holy 
fathers imagined that the marchio- 
ness, like Madame de Chateauroux, 
was but the queen ofa day ; but they 
were mistaken. To do them justice, 
it must be allowed they believed that 
nothing was to be feared from such 
an enemy ; for it is very certain that 
had they seen the power of this wo- 
man, who had all the firmness and 
decision of character of a man, or 
rather of a revengeful woman, they 
would, beyond a doubt, have per- 
mitted her to approach the holy 
table, or even have canonized her 
had she been desirous of the honour. 

Madame de Pompadour was born 
with noble instincts; her bitterest 
enemies have never denied that she 
possessed the most refined taste in all 
matters connected with the arts or 
letters. She sought to make of 
Louis XV. an artist-king; and it 
must be said to her praise that she 
ever strove to rouse him from his 
habitual indolence and lassitude by 
leading his inclinations into healthy 
channels. But, unfortunately, Louis 
XV., unlike his predecessor, could 
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never understand that great monu- 
ments often make the glory of kings. 

The petits soupers of Versailles 
would seentanally shed a ray of 
sunshine, or rather lamp-light, over 
Louis the Fifteenth’s habitual ennui. 
After supper, chansons, sallies, and 
repartee, would he the order of the 
night. Occasionally at these supper- 
parties some brilliant things would 
be said. One evening, when some 
one sang a complaint upon the mis- 
fortunes of our first father Adam, 
the king improvised the following 
couplet worthy of the best chansons 
of Collé :— 

Il n’eut qu’une femme avec lui, 
Encor c’ était la sienne ; 

Ici je vois celles d’autrui, 
Et ne vois pas la mienne. 

Louis XV. had, as we see, his mo- 
ments of poetical inspiration. Ana- 
creon could not have sung better 
than this. 

Madame de Pompadour, born in 
the ranks of the people, and seating 
herself unceremoniously on _ the 
throne of Blanche of Castille—Ma- 
dame de Pompadour, protecting phi- 
losophers and suppressing Jesuits, 
treating the great powers of the 
earth with the same sans facon as she 
did artists and men of letters,—was 
one of the thousand causes, pett 
and trifling in themselves, whic 
eventually accelerated the great 
French Revolution. Madame Du- 
barry but imitated her predecessor 
when she called a noble duke a sa- 
pajou (ape). The mot is pretty well 

nown : ‘ Annoncez le sapajou de Ma- 
dame la Comtesse Dubarry, said a 
great lord of the court of Louis XV. 
one day. It would be a curious and 
most amusing task to enrich the 
French peerage with all the sobriquets 
bestowed by the mistresses of Louis 
XV. as titles of nobility upon the 
courtiers of Versailles. More than 
one illustrious name, which has been 
cited by France with pride, has lost 
its lustre in the tainted atmosphere of 
Versailles. 

‘ Not only,’ said Madame de Pom- 
padour one day to the Abbé de 
Bernis, —‘ not only have I all the 
nobility at my feet, but even my 
lap-dog is weary of their fawnings.’ 
In short, Madame de Pompadour 
reigned so imperiously, that once at 
Versailles, about the conclusion of 
dinner, an old man approached the 
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king and begged him to have the 
goodness to recommend him to Ma- 
dame de Pompadour. All present 
laughed heartily at this conceit; ex- 
cept, however, the marchioness. 
Madame de Maintenon had not 
more difficulty in amusing Louis 
XIV. when grown old and devout, 
than had Madame de Pompadour in 
diverting his successor, who, though 
still young, seemed like a man who 
had exhausted all the pleasures and 
enjoyments of life. About the time 
when the marchioness used to trans- 
form herself into milkmaids and 
peasant girls, she commenced build- 
ing a@ very romantic hermitage in 
the park of Versailles, on the out- 
skirts of the wood near the Saint 
Germain’s road: viewed from with- 
out it seemed a true hermitage, 
worthy in all points of an anchorite’s 
abode ; but within it was a dwelling 
more suited to some old roué of the 
Regency. Vanloo, Boucher, and 
Latour had covered the walls and 
ceilings with all the images of pagan 
art. The garden was a chef d’auvre ; 
it was a grove rather than a garden ; 
a groye peopled with statues, inter- 


sected by a multitude of winding 


paths and alleys, and abounding 
with a number of arbours, recesses, 
and ‘shady blest retreats.’ In the 
middle of the garden there was a 
farm—a true model-farm— with its 
cattle, goats, and sheep, and all the 
paraphernalia of husbandry. The 
marchioness presided daily at the 
construction of this hermitage. 

‘ Where are you going, marchio- 
ness?’ Louis XV. would say on 
seeing her going out so frequently. 

‘Sire,’ she would reply, ‘I am 
building myself a hermitage for my 
old age. You know I am rather 
devout: I shall end my days in so- 
litude.’ 

‘ Yes,’ replied the king, ‘ like all 
those who have loved deeply, or who 
have been loved deeply.’ 

About the time when spring gives 
place to the first advances of summer; 
when the trees were in leaf, and the 
plants in flower; when the bright 
greensward, enamelled with its 
countless flowrets, carpeted the 
alleys of the park, Madame de Pom- 
padour one morning begged Louis 
XV. to come and breakfast with her 
at the hermitage. 

The king was conducted thither by 
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his valet. His surprise was great. 
At first, before entering, at the sight 
of the humble thatched roof, he 
imagined that he was about to break- 
fast like a true anchorite, and began 
to fear seriously that the marchioness 
had not displayed much taste in the 
adornment of her retreat. He en- 
tered the court and proceeded straight 
to the door of the hermitage. At 
this instant a young peasant girl ad- 
vanced to meet him ; as she was well 
made, delicate, and pretty looking, 
the king began to find the hermitage 
more to his taste. With a deep re- 
verence his guide begged of him to 
follow her to the farm. 

As he approached the farm, an- 
other peasant girl, more delicate still 
than the former, advanced to meet 
him, and, with a thousand reverences, 
presented him a bowl of milk. At 
the sight of this pretty milkmaid, 
with her little straw hat coquettishly 
disposed on one side of her head, her 
white corset and blue petticoat, the 
king was charmed. Before takin 
the milk from her hands, he cal 
at her a second time from head to 
foot. Her arms, which were un- 
covered, were white as lilies; she 
wore suspended from her neck a little 
gold cross, which seemed to lose itself 
in a magnificent bouquet of flowers 
which she wore in her bosom; but 
what above all astonished the king 
were two little stockingless feet en- 
cased in a pair of the most rustic 
sabots. With a motion of innocent 
coquetry, the pretty milkmaid drew 
one of her feet out of its wooden 
prison and placed it on the sabot. 
All at once the king recognized the 
marchioness, and avowed to her that 
for the first time in his life he had 
felt the desire of kissing a pretty 
foot. Madame de Pompadour re- 
turned with her royal lover to the 
hermitage, where he could not suf- 
ficiently admire the refined taste 
which had been displayed by the 
fair architect in the planning and 
arrangement of the building and 
grounds. ‘This was the origin of 
what was afterwards known as the 
notorious Parc-aux-cerfs. 

It would be a difficult matter to 
study the political system of Ma- 
dame de Pompadour ; if, indeed, she 
can be said to have acted on a system. 
It cannot be denied that she possessed 
ideas, but more frequently her mind 
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was a perfect chaos ofcaprices. It is 
well known, however, that the Duc 
de Choiseul, who united in his own 
person the portfolios of three depart- 
ments of the ministry, and who dis- 
= of all power, followed to the 
etter the policy of Madame de Pom- 
padour; namely, in reversing the 
system of Louis XIV., in allying 
himself to Austria, and in forming a 
league, or rather a family pact, be- 
tween the Bourbons of France, Italy, 
and Spain. The policy of Madame 
de Pompadour it was which annexed 
Corsica to France, and, consequently, 
Buonaparte, who was born at the 
decease of the marchioness, owed to 
her his title of French citizen. 

Women look not to the future; 
their reign is from day to day: wo- 
men of genius, who have at various 
epochs sought to govern the world, 
have never contemplated the clouds 
which might be gathering in the 
distance ; they have been able to see 
clearly enough within a narrow circle 
traced around them, but have never 
succeeded in piercing the shadows of 
futurity. ‘ Aprés moi le déluge,’ was 
Madame de Pompadour’s motto. 

The eighteenth century was a cen- 
tury ofstrikingcontrasts. The prime 
minister after Cardinal de Fleury 
was Madame de Pompadour. Wit 
the cardinal, a blind religion pro- 
tected the throne against the par- 
liament ; with the rise of the mar- 
chioness’s power we perceive the first 
dawnings of philosophy, tormenting 
in turns both the clergy and the 
parliament. Under Madame de Pom- 
— direction the king, had he 

en only as bold and determined as 
his mistress, would have become a 
_— king than ever. The car- 

inal was miserly and avaricious, the 
marchioness liberal to prodigality ; 
she always said, and justly too, that 
money ought to flow freely from the 
throne like a generous stream, fer- 
tilizing and humanizing the entire 
State. The cardinal had been hostile 
to Austria, and favourable to Prussia; 
the marchioness made war with Fre- 
derick to humour Marie-Thérése. 
The battle of Rosbach certainly be- 
lied her policy, but, to use her own 
words, ‘Had she the privilege of 
making heroes ?’ 

And after all, is the historian jus- 
tified in accusing this woman of all 
the dishonours and defeats of the 
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reign of Louis XV.? She attained 
to power just as the old legitimate 
royalty —the royalty, as the French 
would call it, par la grace de Dieu— 
was fast giving way before the royalty 
of opinion. There was nothing left to 
be done at Versailles, simply because 
in Paris the power was already in 
the hands of Voltaire, Montesquieu, 
Rousseau, and Diderot. And so well 
did Madame de Pompadour compre- 
hend this future royalty, that, far 
from seeking to arrest its progress, 
she, on the contrary, sought to meet 
it half way. For do we not find her 
openly protecting and encouraging 
the philosophers of the day; those 
very men who, by the mere force of 
ideas, were destined to overthrow 
that throne on which she herself was 
seated ? ‘Thus we find also the va- 
rious painters of the time, in their 
several portraits of the favourite, 
never failing to represent her sur- 
rounded with all the more celebrated 
revolutionary books of the day, such 
as the Encyclopedia, the Philosophical 
Dictionary, the Spirit of Laws, and 
the Social Contract. 

Madame de Pompadour, woman- 
like, loved revenge; and this, it must 
be said, was her worst vice. For a 
word she sent Latude to the Bastille; 
for a couplet she exiled the minister 
Maurepas. Frederick of Prussia 
took it into his head one day, in a 
moment of gaiety, to call her Cotil- 
lon IL, instead of Madame la Mar- 
quise de Pompadour, and styled her 
reign of favour le régne de Cotillon ; 
a witticism which so incensed her, 
that, according to some writers, we 
may trace to this petty cause the 
origin of the disastrous seven years’ 
war. P ; 

The position of Madame de Pom- 
padour at court as first favourite was, 
by all accounts, far from being an 
enviable one ; as years rolled on she 
found herself necessitated to stoop to 
all kinds of meannesses, and to en- 
dure all sorts of humiliations, to pre- 
serve her already tottering empire. 
In order to make friends for herself 
in the parliament, she suppressed the 
Jesuits; and she afterwards exiled 
the parliament in order to conciliate 
the clergy. Again, to prevent her 
royal, but most fickle-minded lover, 
from choosing another mistress out 
of the ranks of the court ladies, she 
contrived that seraglio, the notorious 
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Pare-aux-cerfs, ‘ the pillow of Louis 
the Fifteenth’s debaucheries,’ as 
Chateaubriand called it ; at the last, 
hated and despised by all France, 
Madame de Pompadour said to Louis 
XV., ‘For mercy’s sake, keep me 
near you : I protect you; I take upon 
myself all the hatred of France ; evil 
times are come for kings ; so soon as 
I am gone, all the insults which are 
now levelled at Madame de Pompa- 
dour will be addressed to the king.’ 

Among the many desperate at- 
tempts which were made from time 
to time to dethrone Madame de Pom- 
padour, the following is the most 
curious :— 

M. d’Argenson and Madame d’Es- 
trade had resolved upon raising to 
the throne of the favourite the young 
and beautiful Madame de Choiseul, 
wife of the court usher. The in- 
trigue was conducted with so much 
art that the king granted an inter- 
view. Atthe hour fixed upon for the 
meeting a great agitation reigned in 
the cabinet of the minister. M. 
d’Argenson and Madame d’Estrade 
awaited the event with anxiety; 
Quesnai, physician to the king and 
to the favourite, was also present. 
All at once Madame de Choiseul 
rushed into the room; Madame 
d’Estrade ran to meet her with open 
arms. 

‘Well! she exclaimed. 

‘ Yes,’ replied Madame de Choi- 
seul; ‘I am loved; she is going to 
be dismissed. He has given me his 
royal word on it.’ 

A burst of joy resounded through 
the cabinet. Quesnai was, as we 
know, the friend of Madame de Pom- 
padour ; but he was at the same time 
the friend of Madame d’Estrade. M. 
d’Argenson imagined that in this re- 
volution he would remain neuter at 
least, but he was mistaken. 

‘ Doctor, said he, ‘ nothing changes 
for you; we trust that you will re- 
main with us.’ 

* Monsieur le Comte,’ coldly replied 
Quesnai, rising from his seat, ‘ I have 
been attached to Madame de Pom- 
padour in her prosperity, and I shall 
remain so in her disgrace ;’ and so 
saying he left the room. 

This Quesnai, of whom we have 
just made mention, was a man of 
uncouth and rustic manners, a true 
Danubian peasant. He inhabited a 
little entresol above the apartments 
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of Madame de Pompadour at Ver- 
sailles, where he would pass the 
whole of his time absorbed in schemes 
of political economy. Quesnai, how- 
ever, did not want for friends, as he 
could boast of the esteem of all the 
most illustrious philosophers of the 
day. For those persous who did not 
go to court would come once a-month 
to dine with the court physician. 
Marmontel, in his Memoirs, relates 
that he has dined there in company 
with Diderot, D’Alembert, Duclos, 
Helvetius, Turgot, and Buffon,—a 
goodly array of intellect. Thus on 
the ground floor they deliberated on 
peace and war, on the choice of 
ministers, the suppression of the 
Jesuits, the exile of the parliament, 
and the future destinies of France; 
while above stairs those who had not 
power, but who possessed ideas, la- 
boured unwittingly at the future 
destinies of the world. What was 
concocted in the rez-de-chaussée 
was demolished in the enéresol. It 
would frequently happen, too, that 
Madame de Pompadour, who could 
not receive the guests of Quesnai 
in her own apartments, would ascend 
to those of her physician to see and 
chat with them. 

Every Sunday morning Madame 
de Pompadour received at her toilet 
all the artists, literary men, and great 
personages of the court, who had 
the entrée of her apartments. Mar- 
montel relates that on the arrival of 
Duclos and De Bernis, who never 
missed a single Sunday, she would 
say to the first, with a light air, 
* Bon jour, Duclos ;’ to the second, 
with an air and voice more amiable, 
* Bon jour, abbé ;’ accompanying her 
words occasionally with a little tap 
on his cheek. Artists and men of 
letters were invariably better re- 
ceived than the titled courtiers of 
France; while many of the nobility 
were truly lords-in-waiting, the two 
Vanloos, De la Tour, Boucher, and 
Cochin, had never to remain m the 
antechamber. The account of her 
first and only interview with Cre- 
billon is interesting. Some one had 
informed her that the old tragic poet 
was living in the Marais, surrounded 
by his cats and dogs, in a state of 
poverty and neglect. ‘What say 
you!’ she exclaimed; ‘in poverty 
and neglect?” She ran to seek the 
king, and asked for a pension for the 
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t of one hundred louis a-year from 
er privy purse. When Crebillon 
came to Versailles to thank her, she 
was in bed. ‘ Let him come in,’ she 
exclaimed, ‘ that I may see the grey- 
headed genius.’ At the sight of the 
fine old man—Crebillon was then 
‘eighty years of age—so poor and yet 
so proud, she was affected to tears. 
She received him with so touching a 
grace that the old poet was deeply 
moved. As he leaned over the bed 
to kiss her hand, the king appeared. 
* Ah, madame,’ exclaimed Crebillon, 
‘the king has surprised us! I am 
lost!’ This sally amused Louis XV. 
vastly: Crebillon’s success was de- 
cided. 

Madame de Pompadour passed her 
last days in a state of deep dejection. 
As she was now in the decline both 
of her favour and of her reign, she 
no longer had friends ; even the king 
himself, though still submitting to 
her guidance, loved her no more. 
The Jesuits, too, whom she had 
driven from court, overwhelmed her 
with letters, in which they strove to 
depict to her the terrors of everlast- 
ing punishment.* Every hour that 
struck seemed to toll for her the 
death-knell of all her hopes and joys. 
On her first appearance at court, 
_— of her youth, her beauty, and 

er brilliant complexion, she had 
proscribed rouge and patches, saying 
that life was not a masked ball. She 
had now reached that sad period of 
life when she would be compelled to 
choose between rouge or the first 
wrinkles of incipient old age. ‘I 
shall never survive it,’ she used to 
say, mournfully. 

One night, iain the year 1760, 
she was seized with a violent trem- 
bling, and sitting up in bed, called 
Madame du Hausset. 

* I am sure,’ she said, ‘ i am going 
to die. Madame de Vintimille and 
Madame de Chateauroux both died 
as young as myself: it is a species of 
fatality which strikes all those who 
have inal the king. What I re- 
gret least is life——I am weary of 

tteries and insults, of friendships 
and hatreds ; but I own to you that 
I am terrified at the idea of being 
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cast into some ditch or other, whe- 
ther it be by the clergy, by Mon- 
seigneur the Dauphin, or by the 
people of Paris.’ 

Madame du Hausset took her 
hands within her own, and assured 
her that if France had the misfor- 
tune to lose her the king would not 
fail to give her a burial worthy of 
her rank and station. 

‘ Alas!’ rejoined Madame de Pom- 
padour, ‘a burial worthy of me !— 
when we recollect that Madame de 
Mailly, repenting of having been his 
first mistress, desired to be interred 
in the cemetery of the Innocents; 
and not only that, but even under 
the common water- pipe.’ 

She passed the night in tears. On 
the following morning, however, she 
resumed a little courage, and hastened 
to call to her aid all the resources of 
art to conceal the first ravages of 
time; but in Vain did she seek to 
recover that adorable smile which 
twenty years before had made Louis 
XV. forget that he was King of 
France. 

From this time forth she showed 
herself in Paris nO more; and at 
court she would only appear by 
candle-light, and then in the apparel 
of a Queen of Golconda, crowned 
with diamonds, her arms covered 
with bracelets, and wearing a mag- 
nificent Indian robe, embroidered 
with gold and silver. She was always 
the beautiful Marchioness de Pompa- 
dour, but a closer inspection would 
show that the lovely face of for- 
mer days was now but a made-up 
face, still charming, but, like a re~ 
stored painting, showing evident 
symptoms of having been here and 
there effaced and retouched. It was 
in the mouth that she first lost her 
beauty. She had in early life ac- 
quired the habit of biting her lips to 
conceal her emotions, and at oma | 
years of age her mouth had lost all 
its vivid brilliancy of colour. 

Some persons have stated that 
Madame de Pompadour died from 
the effects of poison, administered 
either by the Jesuits, who never 
ceased persecuting her with anony- 
mous letters, or by her enemies at 


* The fear of losing her power, and of becoming once more a bourgeoise of Paris, 


perpetually tormented her. 


After she had succeeded in suppressing the Jesuits, she 


fancied she beheld in each monk of the order an assassin and a poisoner.—Mémoires 


historiques de la Cour de France, 
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Versailles ; but this story is aot de- 
serving of credit. Most persons are 

that Madame de Pompadour 
died simply because she was five- 
and-forty years of age ; and owing as 
she did all her power but to the 
charm of her beauty, its loss she was 
unable to survive. She suffered for 
a length of time in silence, hiding 
ever under a pallid smile the death 
she already felt in her heart. At 
length she took to her bed—that bed 
from which she was fated to rise no 
more. She was then at the chateau 
of Choisy ; neither the king nor his 
courtiers imagined that her disease 
was serious, but she herself well knew 
that her hour was come. She en- 
treated the king to have her removed 
to Versailles ; she wished to die upon 
the throne of her glory — to die 
as a queen in the royal palace, still 
issuing her orders to the troop of 
servile courtiers who were accus- 
tomed to wait humbly at her foot- 
stool. 

Like Diana de Poitiers, Gabrielle 
d’Estrées, and Madame de Main- 
tenon, she died in April. The curé 
of the Madeleine was present during 
her last moments. As the old man 
was preparing to retire, after giving 
her the benediction, she rallied for a 
moment, for she was then almost 
dead, and said to him, ‘ Wait a bit, 
Monsieur le Curé, we will go toge- 
ther.” These were her last words. 

Up to this time the king had testi- 
fied at least the semblance of friend- 
ship and gratitude towards Madame 
de Pompadour, but no sooner had 
she breathed her last than he began 
to consider how he could, in the 
speediest manner possible, get rid of 
her mortal remains. He gave im- 
mediate orders for the removal of 
the body to her house in Paris. As 
the conveyance was about to start, 
the king, who was standing at one of 
the windows of the chateau, seeing a 
violent hailstorm breaking over Ver- 
sailles, said, with a smile, half sad, 
half ironical, ‘The marchioness will 
have bad weather for her jour- 
ney !’ 

hat same day Madame de Pom- 
padour’s will was opened in his pre- 
sence. Although she had long since 
been far from his heart, he could 
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not restrain a tear at the reading of 
the document. 

The marchioness, in her will, had 
forgotten none of her friends, nor 
any of her servants; the king him- 
self was named. ‘I entreat the 
king,’ she wrote, ‘ to accept the gift I 
make him of my hotel in Paris, in 
order that it may become the palace 
of one of his children: it is my de- 
sire that it may become the residence 
of Monseigneur le Comte de Pro- 
vence. This hdétel of Madame de 
Pompadour has since then been 
inhabited by illustrious hosts, for it 
is better known at the present day 
under the designation of the Elysée 
Bourbon, or rather the Elysée Na- 
tional. 

Madame de Pompadour had seve- 
ral residences: she had received from 
the king an hétel at Paris and one 
at Fontainebleau ; the estate of Cre- 
cy, the chateau of Aulnay, Brim- 
borion sur Bellevue, the seigniories 
of Marigny and of Saint-Rémy ; an 
hétel at Compiégne, and one at Ver- 
sailles; without counting the mil- 
lions of francs in money bestowed at 
various times in addition to her re- 
gular income, for they never counted 
francs at Versailles then.* For all 
this, we find Louis XV. giving the 
Marquis de Marigny, her brother, 
an order for two hundred and thirty 
thousand francs, fo assist him in pay- 
ing the debts of the marchioness. (Jour- 
nal of Louis XV., published at the 
trial of Louis XVI.) 

The marchioness was interred in a 
vault of the church of the Capu- 
chins ; by dint of interest and money 
her family had obtained the privi- 
lege of having a funeral oration pro- 
nounced over her mortal remains. 
This oration was a chef d’euvre, 
which ought most certainly to 
have been preserved for the ho- 
nour oftheChurch. Unfortunately, 
this curious and most remarkable 
piece of eloquence was never printed, 
and history has inscribed but a few 
lines in its annals. When the priest 
approached the bier, he sprinkled 
the holy water, made the sign of the 
cross, and commenced his discourse 
in the following terms :—‘ I receive 
the body of the most high and pow- 
erful lady, Madame la Marquise de 


* Except Louis XV., who, it is said, used to amuse himself by making a private 
treasury. When he lost at play, he used always to pay out of the royal treasury. 
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Pompadour, maid-of-honour to the 
queen. She was in the school of all 
virtues,’ &c. The remainder of this 
most edifying discourse is lost in 
oblivion, but surely the force of 
humbug could no further go. 

Montesquieu's prediction concern- 
ing two remarkable personages of the 
eighteenth century (Voltaire and Ma- 
dame de Pompadour) is curious,— 
curious alike for its truth, and for the 
knowledge of the world displayed by 
the speaker. 

One day, while on a visit to Fer- 
ney, Montesquieu being alone in 
Voltaire’s magnificent saloon, which 
opened on the Lake of Geneva, was 
surprised by Marshal Richelieu (who 
had come over from Lyons to see 
how Voltaire would play in the 
Orphan of China) standing in deep 
thought before a pair of portraits 
which hung upon the wall. 

‘Well, Monsieur le Président,’ 
said he, ‘you are studying, I per- 
ceive, Wit and Beauty.’ 

‘ Wit and Beauty, marshal!’ re- 
plied Montesquieu ; ‘ you see before 
you the portraits of a man and a 
woman who will be the representa- 
tives of our century.’ 

And has not this prediction of 
Montesquieu’s been in some sort ful- 
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filled? Historians have styled the 
seventeenth century the century of 
Louis XIV. Could not the eight- 
eenth be with more justice designated 
the century of Voltaire and Madame 
de Pompadour? For if these two 
characters be carefully studied, the 
entire spirit of the age will in them 
be found faithfully depicted. 

But, O vanity of vanities! Ma- 
dame de Pompadour, with all her 
wit, and grace, and beauty, after 
having strutted and fretted her little 
hour on life's fitful stage, has vanished 
from the theatre of the world into 
utter oblivion, leaving, literally 
speaking, scarcely a trace behind. 
In the words of Diderot we may 
ask, ‘What now remains of this 
woman, the dispenser of millions, 
who overthrew the entire political 
system of Europe, and left her coun- 
try dishonoured, powerless, and im- 
poverished, both in mind and re- 
sources? The Treaty of Versailles, 
which will last as long as it can; 
a statue by Bouchardon, which will 
be always admired; a few stones 
engraved by Gay, which will astonish 
a future generation of antiquarians ; 
a pretty litle picture by Vanloo; 
and a handful of ashes.’ 
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7 Swindon, when the night drew 
nigh, 
Few were the trains that went thereby, 
And very dreary was the sigh 
Of damsels waiting dolefully. 


But Swindon saw another sight, 
When the train came at dead of 
night, 
Commanding oil and gas to light 
Much stale confectionary. 


By soups and coffee fast allured, 

Each passenger his choice secured, 

Excepting those locked in, immured, 
By sly policeman’s treachery. 


Then rushed the mob, by hunger 
driven ; 
Then vanished buns, in pieces riven ; 
And louder than the orders given 
Fast popped the beer-artillery. 


But farther yet that train shall go, 

And deeper yet shall be their woe, 

And greater horrors shall they know, 
Who bolt their food so speedily. 


Time's up! but scarce each sated one 
Can pierce the steam-cloud, rolling 
dun, 
Where curious tart and heavy bun 
Lie in dyspeptic sympathy. 


The combat thickens. On, ye brave! 
Who scald your throats, in hope to 
save 
Some spoonfuls of your soup, the 
knave 
Will charge for all he ladles ye! 


Few, few, digest where many eat, 
The nightmare shall wind up their 
feat, 
Each carpet-bag beneath their seat 
Shall seem a yawning sepulchre. 
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STRICTURES ON A PAIR OF PUBLIC STRUCTURES.,* 


Not very long ago there appeared 
in one of the Quarterlies an arti- 


cle from the pen of Earl Lovelace, in 
which his lordship animadverted with 
no little degree of severity on the 
new Houses of Parliament, alias new 
‘Palace of Westminster ;’ and more 
recently Mr. Fergusson—a gentleman 
who has distinguished himself by 
several publications on architectural 
subjects, and who is also a member 
of the Institute of British Architects 
—has pounced upon the British Mu- 
seum, thoroughly probed and dis- 
sected it, and shown it to be in every 
respect as ill-devised a structure for 
its purpose as it well could be, besides 
being exceedingly unsatisfactory in 
— of architectural design; and 
e also agrees with Earl Lovelace in 
condemning that exceedingly costly 
edifice, the new Palace of West- 
minster,— although he mentions it 
only incidentally and briefly, merely 
saying that we are already tired of it 
} +fore it is finished: which reproach, 
however, he qualifies, by telling us 
that ‘ it is no discredit to these archi- 
tects (viz. Sir Robert Smirke and 
Mr. Barry) that they have not suc- 
ceeded,’—or, in other words, have 
failed in making anything satisfactory 
of two excessively costly structures. 
To us, the seeming excuse seems to 
be no more than a single drop of 
honey infused into a gallon of gall ; 
and whether the architect will be 
galled by them or not, there is cer- 
tainly a good deal of very galling 
stuff in Mr. Fergusson’s cutting re- 
marks on the British Museum. 
Of the last-mentioned we will speak 
presently, for Mr. Barry’s edifice 
may surely claim precedence, if only 
on the score of much greater cost. 
And in doing so we shall deviate 
from the practice of your small and 
flunky critics, which is 
To spare the prosperous, and most nobly 
wreak 

Their vengeance only on the poor and 
weak. 

For our pa 


rt, we think it is pre- 
cisely suc 


men as Mr. Barry and 


Sir Robert Smirke who can best en- 
dure to have the plain truth told 
them, since the utterance of it cannot, 
at all events, injure their prospects. 
A very sorry compliment would it 
be to them to say that what they 
have done is unable to bear the 
scrutiny of criticism, and must, there- 
fore, be treated very tenderly. 

Mr. Fergusson affects to be of 
opinion that the failure—although 
he does not exactly so call it—has in 
each case been occasioned by the 
architect being compelled to adopt a 
style involving ‘ chronological false- 
hood ;’ which seems to us to be but 
a very awkward and unsatisfactory 
sort of excuse in :tself, and moreover 
to partake of hypercriticism : for, at 
all events, there is not more of chro- 
nological falsehood in either of the 
two structures in question than in 
those of the present day generally, 
and churches more especially, the 
medieval character being now in- 
variably affected for them,—greatly, 
perhaps, to the perplexity of future 
antiquaries. As the style ofthe new 
*Tiouses of Parliament’ was to be 
Gothic or Elizabethan, the very latest 
species of Gothic was the best that 
could be adopted. As a style, it has 
hitherto been almost universally ad- 
mired, both for its ornateness and 
regular consistency of character. 
Whether it will continue to be so 
is somewhat doubtful, because one 
who is likely to become hencefor- 
ward a great authority in matters 
of architectural taste has pronounced 
the style in which the new ‘ Palace 
of Westminster’ is built to be— 
‘ detestable!’ Probably the author 
of The Seven Lamps of Architecture 
forgot just at the time that ‘our 
detestable perpendicular’ was the 
very style in which Mr. Barry is 
rearing that sumptuous and costly 
national edifice. He also calls it ‘an 
ugly and impotent degradation, — 
which strong terms of wholesale re- 
proach would, doubtless, have in- 
curred for him some severe reproach 
in return from his reviewers, had 
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they not been dazzled by the ex- 
cessive brilliancy ofhislamps. Else- 
where, again, he remarks,— 

I have always spoken with contempt 
of the Tudor style ; for this reason, that 
having surrendered all pretence to spa- 
ciousness and breadth—having divided its 
surfaces by an infinite number of lines, it 
yet sacrifices the only characters which 
can make lines beautiful,—sacrifices all 
the variety and grace which long atoned 
for the caprice of the Flamboyant, and 
adopts for its leading feature an entan- 
glement of crossbars and verticals, show- 
ing as much invention or skill of design 
as the reticulation of the bricklayer’s 
sieve. 

Many odd comparisons have been 
made by critics in the plenitude of 
their teeming fancy: window pedi- 
ments, for instance, have been likened 
to cocked hats ; spires to extinguishers ; 
the Trafalgar ies fountains to 
dumli-waiters ; and the vases on the 
new Treasury building to tea-urns ; 
but Mr. Ruskin overtops them all, 
and, by way of climax, compares such 
multiplicity of panelling as that with 
which Barry has covered the whole 
exterior of his pile to a ‘ bricklayer’s 
steve!’ which is surely enough to 
make ths architect himself cross- 
Bar-ry, indeed. Of what it pleases 
Mr. Ruskin to call reticulation, there 
is such a superabundance in Mr. 
Barry's river front, that a good deal 
of money must have been sifted away 
through it. Excess of cost has been 
rendered still more excessive by very 
needless decoration,—by so much of 
it, in fact, that it amounts to fritter, 
it being unaccompanied by anything 
of that breadth and repose which 
would give it value. Still the build- 
ing ought to have one great merit 
in Mr. Ruskin’s eyes, inasmuch 
as he makes a particular merit of 
cost and labour for their own sake, 
and of both the one and the other 
there is there quite enough to satisfy 
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Let us, however, now inquire how 
Mr. Barry has, under existing cir- 
cumstances, displayed judgment. It 
is no fault of his that the situation is 
what it is,—not only highly unfa- 
vourable in itself, but also incapable 
of any material improvement. The 
river cannot be cleared away, nor 
can the building now be raised to a 
higher level, as it might have been 
at first,—at least on its east side, by 
carrying up the terrace as high as 
what is now the level of the first- 
floor. Most fortunate would it have 
been—let our readers prepare for an 
awful shudder—most fortunate would 
it have been, at least for Mr. Barry 
and his building, had Westminster 
Hall and all the other buildings, 
Henry VIL.’s Chapel included, been 
swept away by the conflagration, so 
as to afford him carte blanche for his 
plan,—in which case he would, no 
doubt, have set his building con- 
siderably backwarder from the river, 
so as to obtain a wide quay or public 
terrace, from which the east front— 
which, though it is made the prin- 
cipal one as to architectural com- 
position, cannot now be approached 
might have been distinctly viewed 
and its elaborate details and sculp- 
tural decoration leisurely inspected. 
Again, but for the Hall and Henry 
VIL’s Chapel, he would have been 
able to carry out that uninterrupted 
extent of line which he so greatly 
affects, on the land side, and would 
have made the west rather than the 
east front his principal architectural 
facade. The Hall and the Chapel 
have proved a stumbling-block in his 
way: could he have got rid of but 
even one of them, he might have 
carried the whole of the west side 
along as a single and unbroken 
facade,* and planted the Victoria 
Tower in the centre of it as the 
architectural focus of his composi- 


even him. tion, and so as to shew itself placed 


* This will be clearly enough evident to any one acquainted with the, or by 
reference to any plan that shews the, actual locality of Mr. Barry’s building, and its 


relative position to others around it. Strange, however, to say, no such sifwation’s- 
plan, indispensable as it is for fairly judging how far the architect has been controlled 
by untoward circumstances, is given in the Illustrations of the New Palace of 
Westminster, notwithstanding that that work professes to omit no description, either 
architectural or historical, which may be ‘ useful or interesting ;’ yet a plan of the 
kind would surely have been both. For want of the information that might have 
been so conveyed, foreign architects will be sadly puzzled to understand how the 
building is really situated ; and having no other than a mere plan of the principal 
floor, may be likely to imagine that the west side forms only a back-front, nearly shut 
out from view. The omission is the less excusable, because plans shewing the entire 
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centrally with regard to the river 
front ; whereas now that tower, which 
should be a very conspicuous object 
from every point of view, comes in 
at one corner of the general pile. 
Yet whatever sufficient reason den 
may have been for placing the royal 
porch in that situation, there cer- 
tainly was no necessity for carrying 
up such a lofty mass as the tower 
will be immediately over it, more 
especially as that tower is in itself 
of very questionable utility. 

The principal facade should cer- 
tainly have been on the land side, or 
towards Margaret Street ; for besides 
inaccessibility, the river front labours 
under the further disadvantage of a 
most unfavourable aspect. It being 
always in shadow, the decorations so 
profusely lavished upon it, and which 
require to be touched up and brought 
out by sunshine, produce scarcely 
any effect,—certainly not that which 
the design, as shewn upon paper, 
promises. On the other hand, that 
fagade is deficient in those bold 
markings and vigorous touches which 
would have told at a distance, and 
would have produced deeper tones 
of shadow. Were it not known to 
the contrary, it might very well be 
supposed that the architect was un- 
acquainted beforehand with the lo- 
eality and site, and considered his 
fagade merely in elevation, without 
giving a thought to the particular 
circumstances under which the struc- 
ture itself would be seen, and quite 
undisturbed by any disagreeable mis- 
givings of that nature. While it is 
usual to insist upon the influence of 
climate, and the necessity of adapting 
architectural style to climate, it does 
not seem to be considered at all neces- 
sary to adapt individual buildings to 
their respective individual sites, as far 
as embellishment is concerned, by be- 
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stowing elaborate ornament where it 
can shew itself satisfactorily after it 
is executed, and there only. That 
the entire exterior of such an im- 
portant national pile as the ‘ Palace 
of Westminster’ should be of a piece 
as regards material and general de- 
sign is not to be disputed. Sorry, 
indeed, should we have been to see 
such excessive frugality and cheese- 
paring economy consulted for it as 
ave given us the huge, ugly brick 
carcase of the British Museum. But 
the reverse of wrong is not always 
right, and if our readers will excuse 
such a mere schoolboy quotation,— 
Est modus in rebus; sunt certi denique 
fines. 

As, however, the proverb says, ‘ it 
never rains but it pours. There- 
fore, by way of making arends for 
excessive architectural parsimony and 
starvation* on former occasions, we 
are now petting our ‘ Palace of West- 
minster,’ and heaping upon it a great 
deal of finery, and what might be 
much better bestowed elsewhere. 
No wonder, therefore, should that 
fondled and extravagantly petted 
darling turn out in the end to be no 
better than a ‘spoilt child.’ It is 
very well known that Mr. Barry’s 
forte lies chiefly in scrupulous at- 
tention to finish and detail, and that 
he relies— perhaps more than he 
ought to do—upon exuberance of 
decoration ; in which last he is apt to 
indulge without much regard to its 
cost—or perhaps out of regard to 
cost—and sometimes without much 
artistic calculation as to the actual 
quantum of effect that will be pro- 
duced by it. He may be said to fire 
away a great deal of architectural 
ammunition that might just as well 
be saved. His new facade of the 
Treasury buildings affords a tole- 
rably strong proof of this, for a great 


locality might have been easily obtained, they having been published in some of the 
parliamentary reports; and it is also all the more singular, because the J/dustrations 
—lucus a non lucendo—have been brought out, if not under the immediate superin- 
tendence, yet with the full concurrence, of Mr. Barry himself. 

* Of architectural starvation and cheese-paring economy the National Gallery is 
one very strong instance ; and Somerset Place is another, for the backs of the build- 
ings on the west side, which though originally never intended to be seen at all, but now 
fully exposed to view by the formation of Wellington Street, exhibit a degree of 
meanness and ugliness, all the more scandalous because both aspect and situation are 
there peculiarly favourable for architectural display. That, however, is but one 
among many instances which too clearly shew that here is no sort of system whatever 
adopted in the management of our government and national buildings; but that every 
thing of the kind is, if not actually made a jod, looked at by itself, and treated accord. 
ingly as extravagance or parsimony may happen to be in the ascendant at the time. 
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deal of very minute enrichment has 
been bestowed upon it, which does 
not tell at all, partly in consequence 
of the front being always in shadow, 
and partly of the great width of the 
street, which is such that the detail 
does not shew itself from the oppo- 
site side of the way, while on the 
side next to the building the specta- 
tor is much too close to it to be able 
to view it properly. 

Unlike as they are in style, the 
facade just mentioned and the river 
front of the Palace of Westminster 
are alike as to unfavourableness of 
aspect, and in being treated less in 
accordance with such circumstance 
than they ought to have been. In- 
tended to display Mr. Barry's forte— 
although as to display, that which is 
actually made is comparatively little 
—they also betray his foible, his 
fondness for minute and excessive 
embellishment, and his greater at- 
tention to mere decoration than to 
general architectural physiognomy 
and effect. Most assuredly he is not 
one of your ‘ That'll do’ designers ; 
never does he slur over anything, or 
turn out his work half-finished, 
which, as matters go, at any rate 
have generally gone hitherto, is no 
small praise—is, in fact, the parti- 
cular merit by which he first dis- 
tinguished himself at a time when 
proper finish and regard to detail 
were grossly neglected by others. 
Yet there may be error on the side 
of Toomuch, as well as on that of 
Toolittle. The employment of means 
excessive in proportion to the end 
and to the effect obtained does not, 
in our opinion, evince any very ex- 
traordinary artistic power or skill. 
A victory that is gained merely by 
the overpowering force of numbers 
does not say much for either the 
generalship or the bravery of the 
conquerors. 

People are apt to judge erro- 
neously, and to speak as if the 
circumstances which favour an archi- 
tect, such as the magnitude of an 
edifice and thé”beauty of the mate- 
rials employed for it, were positive 
merits, not only in the work itself, 
but in him personally, as the planner 
and producer of it, even though he 
should have fallen, more or less, 
short of what, with the opportunity 
and means afforded him, he ought to 
have accomplished. To constitute a 
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man in the opinion of the public a 
great architect, little more seems to 
be requisite than that he should be 
ae upon a great building; 
= aps upon the principle that, as 

e who drives fat oxen should him- 
self be fat, he who has great oppor- 
tunities and erects great structures 
must, as matter of course, be a ‘ great 
architect.’ Though, as to that, in- 
stances might be mentioned of great 
opportunities having been frittered 
away by great architects of that 
stamp, and made little or not at all 
better than great failures. People 
are apt to talk as if the architect's 
own labour, in his capacity of artist 
or designer, was increased in pro- 
portion to the actual magnitude and 
extent of his work. With more of 
naivelé than nous, some have ex- 
pressed, or else feigned, astonishment 
at the prodigious quantity of detail 
with which Mr. Barry has covered 
the exterior of his building at West- 
minster. The amount of detail exe- 
cuted may fairly enough be called 
astonishing, yet a comparatively few 
drawings by the architect must have 
sufficed for the whole of it—at least 
for the whole of the principal front ; 
because, as far as actual design is 
concerned, it is limited to a few 
variations for some of the compart- 
ments, and it is obvious that for 
_ which are repeated, no matter 

ow numerous they may be, a single 
pattern is sufficient. The really 
wonderful part of the matter is not 
that Mr. Barry should be prodigal 
of decoration, which it costs him 
little time or study to design—for 
after all the detail does not shew 
much original thought,—but that he 
should have applied it so unsparingly 
where sobriety would have answered 
the purpose just as well, or better ; 
also that he should have been 
allowed to have his own way en- 
tirely without check or hindrance, and 
without regard to cost. Now, indeed, 
when it is found that the expend- 
iture already nearly trebles his esti- 
mate, there begins to be some grum- 
bling ; and it is very little excuse to 
say that a very considerable extra 
sum beyond what Mr. Barry had 
first calculated upon was, ‘ in conse- 
quence of the extraordinary nature 
of the site,’ required for forming the 
embankments and extra foundations. 
Such, then, being the case, it surely 
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behoved him to endeavour to keep 
down cost to come by retrenching, as 
he very well might have done, else- 
where. At all events, he ought not 
to be allowed to profit by his own 
miscalculations, or claim his profes- 
sional commission for any larger sum 
than that named as his own estimate. 

The subject of architectural remu- 
neration is such a very ticklish and 
‘delicate’ one, that those who would 
keep upon good terms with the pro- 
fession do not care to agitate it at all. 
At the same time it is such an im- 
portant one that, as no one else will 
do so, we may be excused for here 
touching upon it. If we take a false 
view of it, we shall be glad to be 
corrected; but it does appear to us 
that the present system is in many 
respects so preposterous as to call 
loudly for reform. What, in fact, 
can be more preposterous than to 
pay an architect, like a mere trades- 
man or man of business, by a per 
centage on actual cost, without taking 
merit of design at all into account ? 
Of two buildings that cost precisely 
the same, one shall exhibit careful 
and successful artistic study, and the 
other be the merest Pecksniffian pro- 
duction, yet their authors are re- 
warded just alike; the former ob- 
tains no more, the latter no less, 
than the other. There is, besides, 
something absurd, if not unjust, in 
establishing a fixed and uniform rate 
of per centage, because either what 
is a fair and sufficient scale of remu- 
neration for small works becomes 
excessive and extravagant where 
hundreds of thousands, or even mil- 
lions, are expended, or else it is very 
inadequate where the cost of the 
building amounts only to a few 
thousands. A commission of five 
= cent is in some cases as far too 
ittle as in others (such, for instance, 
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as the Palace of Westminster and 
the British Museum) it is greatly 
too much. According to the present 
system—let those defend it who can 
—a mere commonplace design may 
produce its author more than a 
painter or other artist can earn 
during the whole of an industrious 
and successful career. What may 
be the practice in other countries we 
know not, but the mode adopted 
here is open to serious objections, one 
of them being that it renders the 
respective interests of architect and 
employer directly opposed to each 
other. While it is to that of the 
latter that the work should be exe- 
cuted, and we mean well-executed, 
at the minimum of outlay, it is, on 
the contrary, to the interest of the for- 
mer that ultimate expenditure should 
attain a maximum; which hardly ope- 
rates upon him as a stimulus to the 
exercise of that judicious economy 
which makes the most of the means 
afforded it. Hence those unlucky 
mistukes in first estimates, which are 
so frequent that they have come to 
be regarded almost as matter of 
course. Accordingly we need not 
wonder that mistakes of the kind are 
perpetually occurring, and inva- 
riably to the disadvantage of em- 
ployers; but it is astonishing that 
architects should be allowed to find 
their own advantage in them, when 
the remedy is so exceedingly simple, 
because only let employers make it a 
condition that they will pay no com- 
mission on any excess beyond the esti- 
mate, and such disagreeable miscal- 
culations would hardly ever occur, 
at least the difference between esti- 
mate and cost would not: be by any 
means so frightful as it now some- 
times is.* 

Another desirable change in the 
existing system would be the adop- 


* Mr. Barry’s original estimate was not given in round numbers, but for the 


precise sum of 724,986/.—a degree of precision truly marvellous, yet at the same 
time truly suspicious also, for how any man could possibly pretend to calculate before- 
hand, within a thousand or even five thousand pounds, in a work of such magnitude, 


we do not perceive. The present calculation of the ‘ probable expense’ of completing 
the works is 2,045,923/. 16s. 1d. ; so that we may set down two millions for suspense, 
and the one penny for amusement. And surely that odd penny is droll and amusing 
enough in a beforehand calculation of ‘ probable’ expense. It will be well if that 
penny be not transformed into another million when probability shall have been 
transformed into certainty. As matter of curiosity we insert here the estimates of 
some of the other architects who competed for the Houses of Parliament :— 

Cockerell £535,000 

Hakewill 400,000 

Pennethorne 350,000 

Cottingham 350,000 
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tion of a‘ sliding scale’ for the rate of 
commission, which should diminish 
in some sort of ratio to the increase 
of cost; cost itself being no criterion 
whatever of what would be a fair 
remuneration to the architect, if only 
because cost is greater or less accord- 
ing as expensive or cheaper materials 
are employed. Although one fixed 
rate of per centage looks at first to 
be perfectly fair, it will on examina- 
tion be found to be in many in- 
stances quite the reverse. Its 
equality is only nominal, just like 
that of a five-shilling fine, which, 
though a serious matter to a poor 
devil, is no fine at all to arich one, 
but rather a good joke, the mere fun 
of which is well worth five pounds. 
Therefore, either a commission of 
five per cent is a very inadequate 
remuneration where the cost of build- 
ing does not amount to more than 
two or three thousand pounds, or it 
is enormous where a hundred thou- 
sand and upwards are expended; 
and even some railway buildings, 
though large as to cost, have 
not cost their architects much 
much labour of thought, or time in 
designing ; whereas, on the other 
hand, a moderate-sized house pro- 
duces comparatively a mere nothing 
of remuneration to its architect, al- 
though — and that owing to its 
limited size—it may have required 
more than ordinary contrivance, and 
together with superior contrivance 
may also exhibit superior taste and 
study of design in every part of it. 
Further than this we will not pur- 
sue a topic on which we could say 
very much more ; and also non dictum 

jus, for, as far as we are aware, it 

as not yet been touched upon by 
any one else. And to others we now 
leave it to take it up—provided they 
can muster sufficient courage to do 
so—and to go into it more fully 
than we can here do. 

After the Palace of Westminster, 
the next most important and most 
costly public edifice erected in our time 
in the metropolis is that which forms 
the main subject of Mr. Fergusson’s 
Observations, viz. the British Mu- 
seum. Alike, it would seem, in being 
unsatisfactory, the two structures 
and their respective architects are 
the antipodes to each other. Sir 
Robert Smirke and Mr. Barry stand 
at the opposite poles of architectural 
design,—the former being as frigid 
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and severe as the other is luxuriant 
—as parsimonious with regard to 
ornament, or even detail, as the other 
is prodigal. Sir Robert seems to 
delight as much in blankness as 
Mr. Barry does in elaborate richness. 
In one respect, indeed, Sir Robert 
has a decided advantage over Mr. 
Barry; or, to speak more correctly, 
the ‘ Museum’ has a decided advan- 
tage over the Westminster Palace, 
inasmuch as its facade is infinitely 
better situated for display, and is 
also favoured by a south aspect ; but 
then the display which it does make 
is exceedingly poor, and by no means 
answering either to the situation or 
the opportunity. Notwithstanding 
that the peculiar purpose of the 
building as the repository of our 
national collections of sculpture, an- 
tiquities, &c. to which all the classes 
of the public have free access, ren- 
dered it desirable that it should be 
made a worthy work of art itself, 
and should exhibit, for the improve- 
ment of public taste, a striking de- 
gree of architectural refinement and 
recherché embellishment, the Mu- 
seum is asa production of architec- 
ture particularly plain and cold, dull 
and insipid. Nevertheless, severe as 
he is upon the building itself—and 
so far trom sparing it, Mr. Fergusson 
not only condemns it as ‘cold and 
inartistic’ to design, but has taken 
some pains to prove that it is as ill- 
devised for its purpose as could well 
be—he lays the blame entirely upon 
the trustees, and on the style chosen 
for the edifice. 

How far the trustees interfered, 
and by ignorant and obstinate dicta- 
tion thwarted Sir Rebert Smirke’s 
views, is a secret between him and 
them. He has not complained of 
injudicious interference on their 
part ; and until something transpires 
that will serve to shift blame, or 
some portion of it, from himself to 
others, he alone stands before the 
public as the party responsible for 
all the defects and short-comings of 
his work, in like manner as he would 
have reaped all the praise in case of 
success. It certainly does not look 
as if the trustees had not sufficient 
confidence in Sir Robert's taste and 
ability, for they called him in at 
once as their architect, instead of 
having even so much as a limited 
competition for the purpose of ascer- 
taining who among the leading men 
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in the profession could produce the 
best ideas for the express occasion. 
Therefore, so far at least, they placed 
themselves entirely in the hands of 
an individual; accordingly, so long 
as there is nothing to convince us of 
the contrary, the presumption is, that 
they allowed themselves to be guided 
and governed by him. As to style, 
again, we cannot at all agree with 
Mr. Fergusson in imputing the de- 
fects of the design to the style 
adopted for it. We really do not 
know what other than the classical 
style could have been chosen for a 
museum of classical antiquities; we 
therefore say, as Mr. Fergusson does, 
‘Let the blame rest on the right 
shoulders,’ and the failure of the 
Museum, as 2 work of architecture, 
be attributed not to the style itself, 
but to the ‘inartistic’ treatment of 
it. In fact, Mr. Fergusson himself 
says as much when he remarks that, 
‘instead of the gay, cheerful archi- 
tecture of the Greeks, there is a dis- 
mal, funereal look about this speci- 
men, which, to my mind, is singularly 
repulsive.’ As to ‘funereal,’ that 1s 


an epithet which we should hardly 
apply, for in our opinion, ‘common- 
P 


ace’ and ‘dowdy’ would be far 
more suitable ones. If Sir Robert 
Smirke could be ‘ exonerated’ from 
censure at all on the score of style, 
it would be by shewing that had he 
been left to himself he would have 
chosen some other, which we must 
leave those to believe who can—the 
style of the Museum being that in 
which his forte exclusively lies, and, 
unhappily, his ideas of it have never 
extended to more than merely stick- 
ing up Greek columns. Of the ca- 
pabilities of Grecian architecture, 
and of what might yet be made of it 
by skilful adaptation and modifica- 
tion, he appears to have no notion. 
We have had a ‘Capability Brown,’ 
but have yet to seek for a Capability 
Smirke. Not only does Sir Robert 
employ the same style, but the same 
order over and over again, without 
the slightest variation or modification 
of it. His Ionic for the Museum is 
of the same character as that of the 
Post Office, just as that of the latter 
building resembles that of the Col- 
lege of Physicians, and so on. A 
single set of working drawings would, 
with no other alteration than that of 
scale, serve for all his examples of 
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that order; which sort of architec- 
tural stereotyping, though it may be 
excellent economy for himself. by 
sparing him some ‘trouble, neither 
is nor ought to be satisfactory to 
others. We will not condescend to 
disguise our opinion of Sir Robert as 
an architect; and as his professional 
career is now finished, we may be 
allowed to utter our opinion without 
reserve, since it cannot by any pos- 
sibility affect his practice, though 
it may serve to give warning of the 
verdict which he must anticipate 
from posterity. Had we any reason 
to suppose that he was particularly 
sensitive to criticism, we might, per- 
haps, speak more reservedly, but we 
have none; on the contrary, we 
fancy that, as he can now afford to 
laugh at it, laugh at it he will. 

Such being the case, we feel no 
compunction in saying, that the ex- 
terior of the British Museum is about 
as complete a failure as could very 
well, under all the circumstances, be 
achieved. 

It must be confessed that the an- 
cient Greek style is very ill adapted 
for general application at the present 
day; yet, as forming an exception 
from almost every other class and 
kind of buildings, the British Mu- 
seum afforded an opportunity of ex- 
hibiting that style in a very superior 
manner, at least would have done so 
to an architect really inspired by it, 
and capable of treating it with artistic 
feeling and true gusto: whereas Sir 
Robert Smirke has followed it merely 
literally just as far as he could do so, 
and with just that sort of mechanical, 
prosaic fidelity, which shews him to 
be unfaithful to its spirit, and unable 
to discern what further might still 
be elicited from its characteristic 
elements. Did we perceive anything 
like masterly conception in the ge- 
neral idea, anything like well-ba- 
lanced artistic composition, or any 
touches of originality in the design, 
we might excuse minor imperfec- 
tions; whereas, as Sir Robert has 
managed it, the style has done every- 
thing for him, and he himself no- 
thing whatever for the style, of 
which he seems to have no other 
idea than that a mere Order of co- 
lumns copied from some accredited 
example is sufficient to constitute it. 
Accordingly, of columns he has not 
been sparing, yet has applied them 
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so as to produce the most wearisome 
monotony, and insipid tameness. At 
the same time, notwithstanding the 
monotony which stamps the centre 
portion of it, the composition of the 
entire facade is altogether, and most 
offensively, deficient in unity of cha- 
racter. ‘The extreme wings are of 
an architectural physiognomy totally 
different from that affected by the 
colonnaded centre, to which they 
ought to have formed a suitable 
completion and framing. The inter- 
mediate portions between the centre 
and the wings are positively, and we 
might say, ludicrously mean, were it 
not that they are calculated to excite 
a groan rather than a laugh; and 
being so low as they are, they ex- 

many unsightly parts behind 
them, and allow us to perceive ver 
plainly that the colonnaded fagade is 
a mere ‘show-front’ stuck on to a 
very homely brick structure, which 
makes no pretensions to architectural 
design at all: yet it might either 
have been shut out from view by 
ornamental screen walls connecting 
the wings and main building, or the 
sides of the latter ought to have been 
faced with stone, if not throughout, 
for a considerable length, so that the 
exterior would have shewn itself to 
be of a piece as to material, instead 
of making the awkwardly patched- 
- and mean appearance it now does. 
If regard to economy hindered that 
being done, such economy should 
have been acted upon more consist- 
ently, for plain brick walls would 
have sufficed for the inner court, 
which not being seen by the public, 
contributes nothing to general archi- 
tectural character. 

How far economy has been con- 
sulted, may be judged from the fact 
of the residences for the officers 
having cost upwards of 11,000/. a- 
piece ;—a fact upon which Mr. Fer- 

m animadverts very severely, 

ut also very justly. Some excuse 
there would be for suc extravagance, 
did those buildings help to compose 
a grand ensemble, whereas they pro- 
duce quite a contrary effect, for they 
neither agree nor contrast with the 
main facade. Of mere contradiction 
there is enough and to spare—and 
contradiction surely it is, to thrust 
forward two ranges of mere dwelling- 
houses of the most commonplace 
character, and most commonplace 
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quality as to design, so as to diminish 
rather than extend the. principal 
building ; but most cami there 
is nothing of that artistic contrast 
which enhances general effect, and 
produces harmony in the general 
combination. Those dwelling-houses 
might just as conveniently, and infi- 
nitely more economically, have been 
erected in some less conspicuous 
situation; for instance, in Montague 
Street, where they would have served 
to screen the east side of the Mu- 
seum, which now makes a most 
unsightly appearance. For our part 
we do not see what necessity there 
was for erecting dwelling-houses for 
the officers at all, since the same 
accommodation for them might have 
been provided far more cheaply by 
leasing or purchasing houses already 
built in theimmediate neighbourhood. 
In either case there would then have 
been an opportunity for extending 
the Museum by erecting, whenever 
required—and they begin to be re- 
quired even now—additional galleries 
or libraries upon the sites now oc- 
cupied by the officers’ lodgings ; so 
as eventually to form one continuous 
facade, varied in composition, but 
consistent in ensemble. That, of 
course, cannot now be done ; neither 
can improvement be effected by be- 
stowing sculptural decoration on the 
front of the centre building, because 
embellishment there would only 
serve to increase incongruity, and 
render all the rest more unsatisfactory 
than ever. 

The trustees and their architect, 
however, seem to have been so per- 
fectly satisfied with their plan as to 
deem it incapable of improvement ; 
and, having been once fixed upon, to 
require no revision or further con- 
sideration. For the errors and over- 
sight that have been committed, 
hurry cannot possibly be pleaded. 
The works of the present structure 
have been in progress for full a 
quarter of a century—ample time for 
making corrections and improving on 
first ideas. Among other traits which 
forcibly distinguish Sir Robert 
Smirke from Mr. Barry, is his im- 
movubility and qualis ab incepto aw 
While the latter is surprisingly 
elastic in his schemes, and stretches 
them out much further than was at 
first contemplated either by himself 
or others, Sir Robert adheres rigidly 
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to his first measures, even though 
public taste should have outgrown 
them during the progress of his work. 
Therefore, although a very consider- 
able change in architectural taste had 
taken place long before he had ar- 
rived at the facade of his Museum, 
he did not avail himself of it. What 
was accounted classical chasteness 
when he first commenced his great 
work, had, in the interim, been voted 
to be frigid formality and chilly cold- 
ness. General ornateness and rich- 
ness of detail had come to be de- 
manded as almost a sine qua non in 
design. What a quarter ofa century 
ago would have been extravagance, 
had become the order of the day. 
Palatial club-houses, and other build- 
ings vieing with them in richness of 
external appearance, have risen up, 
and continue to do so, not in the 
metropolis alone, but in provincial 
cities and towns. Not only the new 
Assize Courts at Liverpool, but the 
Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, 
and we may, perhaps, add the Taylor 
Institute at Oxford, eclipse the British 
Museum, and cause the economy 
shewn in it to appear somewhat mean 
and niggardly. After all, too, it has 
not much to boast of even on the 
score of mere economy, it having 
already cost altogether about seven 
hundred thousand pounds, or very 
nearly the sum which Mr. Barry gave 
in at first as sufficient for executing 
his design for the ‘ Houses of Parli- 
ament,’ whose execution has, indeed, 
cost a good deal more; but then the 
* Houses’ have been converted into a 
‘Palace. Sir Robert Smirke, on the 
contrary, has transformed our na- 
tional Museum into houses, giving for 
his central pile a great warehouse, 
and for the wings to it, spruce dwell- 
ing-houses. But he has also given 
us a lesson —a dear one, it must be 
confessed—by which we ought hence- 
forth to profit, viz. not to trust to 
trustees, but to look somewhat more 
narrowly than we have hitherto into 
the management of our national and 
public buildings, for which the na- 
tion and the public have to pay. 

In order to account for what is 
likely to be thought strange tardi- 
ness in noticing a publication that, by 
its form belongs to the ephemeral 
pamphlet class, it is, perhaps, neces- 
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sary to explain that the above was 
written very soon after Mr. Fer- 
gusson’s Observations had appeared, 
though circumstances have caused it 
to be delayed tillnow. However, the 
delay has been in some degree for- 
tunate, inasmuch as what has recently 

d in the House of Commons on 
the subject of Mr. Barry’s building 
prevents our remarks from appearing 
out of date. Besides which, the pre- 
sent Exhibition at the Royal Academy 
has let us see Mr. Fergusson’s em- 
bodiment of his idea for a new Na- 
tional Gallery of Painting and Sculp- 
ture, of which the general plan alone 
is given in his Observations. De- 
sirable as it may be to consolidate 
the collection of the National Pic- 
tures with that of the national sculp- 
tures and antiquities in the British 
Museum, and thereby provide re- 
quisite accommodation in the latter 
building for the prodigiously in- 
creasing library, and, perhaps, for the 
public records also, the magnitude of 
the new structure proposed by Mr. 
Fergusson must cause his scheme to be 
looked upon certainly as extravagant, 
probably as chimerical also. For, 
according to his plan, the area of his 
building would be about nine times 
the extent of that occupied by the 
present Gallery, which would have 
to be demolished as well as the 
barracks and St. Martin’s workhouse 
to be removed, and a great number 
of houses to be cleared away. Now 
we think that if anything is to be 
done at all upon a es scale, the 


most | grrr and economical course 


would be to give up the whole of the 
present building to the Royal Aca- 
demy, who would then have ample 
room for their exhibitions, and to 
erect a new ‘ Gallery,’ as suggested by 
Mr. Doyle, in Kensington Gardens,* 
where, while the site would cost Go- 
vernment nothing, a building of the 
kind might be made greatly to im- 
prove the general appearance of the 
spot chosen for it. The building shown 
in Mr. Fergusson’s design would, on 
the contrary, not at all improve 
the general appearance of Trafalgar 
Square, but be in some respects an 
alteration for the worse, it being, as 
shown in the drawing, so inordinatel 

lofty as to diminish St. Martin's 
Church and all the other buildings, 


* See A Letter to Lord John Russell on the Future Location of the National 
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and to cause the square itself to look 
smaller. 

If Wilkin's edifice is somewhat — 
and it is only somewhat — too low, 
Mr. Fergusson’s would be by far too 
lofty, to say nothing of the incon- 
venience of having to ascend so much 
_ higher to the picture-galleries on the 
upper floor. As far as both external 
character and internal arrangement 
are concerned, extent or magnitude 
of length rather than that of height, 
is desirable for a building of the kind, 
therefore, although we admit that 
had the order been carried up as high 
as that and the balustrade together 
now are, the ‘Gallery’ would have 
been all the better, we cannot agree 
with those who complain, or merely 
repeat the complaint, of its being 
much toolow. It is rather the num- 
ber of breaks in the front, which, by 
interrupting the expression of length- 
iness, and cutting it up into petty 
divisions, give a disagreeable littleness 
to the composition. This ought to 
be tolerably evident, because there is 
another piece of architecture in the 
metropolis which, notwithstanding 
that it is considerably lower than the 
Gallery, is treated with such large- 
ness of manner as to be more than 
ordinarily impressive. Low and un- 
varied as it’is in design, the west side 
of the Bank of England is so stamped 
by architectural gusto, that we think 
it must captivate the eye of every 
true artist. Having referred to the 
Bank, we may be allowed to go a 
little further, and bestow a word or 
two on one of the latest works in the 
City, if only because the pompous 
ceremony which took place when the 
building was first opened challenges 
the criticism which it was, perhaps, 
intended to stifle. What the Prince 
may have thought of the new Coal 
Exchange, and the taste of the 
citizens, we know not; no doubt 
much more than he cared to give 
utterance to: but our own opinion is, 
that it exhibits a most deplorable 
falling off in point of architectural 
design ; for except its plan, which, by 
the bye, has obtained no notice, it 
betrays the most barbarous taste, and 
what is meant for decoration is no 
better than disfigurement, and is at 
once ascoarsely tawdry as it is coarsely 
dowdy. 

Before concluding we must return 
briefly once more to Mr. Fergus- 
son, having omitted to apprize 
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our readers that he attacks the 
building added by Mr. Blore to 
Buckingham Palace, stigmatizing it, 
far more curtly than critically, as 
‘hideously ugly,’ which it surely is 
not. There are even some pretty 
parts about it, and, had the same 
elevation been employed for a ‘ Vic- 
toria Terrace’ in the Regent’s Park, 
it might have passed for handsome, 
and for being in very good taste; 
but as the principal, or in fact the 
only public front of a royal metro- 
politan palace, it must be, and, in- 
deed, is generally considered a failure; 
so decided a failure, that even the 
most sycophantic criticism dares not 
to express any admiration. of it. 
Even a little ugliness might have 
been excused had there been but 
grandeur and dignity. ‘There is no- 
thing of either nobleness of manner 
or masterly conception ; on the con- 
trary, so much of littleness and com- 
mon-place quality in the ensemble, 
that the statues and other parts ex- 
pressly introduced for embellishment 
on the summit of the building, serve 
only to render the general insigni- 
ficance of character all the more ap- 
parent. Buckingham Palace ap- 
pears to have been doomed all along 
to sad architectural mismanagement : 
even the opportunity which, till 
lately, existed of retrieving its original 
disgrace by making a really fine 
facade towards the Park, has been 
most unaccountably thrown away, 
without so much as one effort being 
made to obtain a worthy design; 
whereas had there been a competition 
of some sort or other, we have not the 
slightest doubt but that many vastly 
superior ideas would have been 
elicited. As far as its general dis- 
position goes, Mr. Fergusson exhibits 
mn a small block-plan his idea for 
improving the palace, viz. to advance 
the original wings upwards of 250 
feet, and to extend them to about 
150 feet each in frontage, and con- 
nect them together by double open 
colonnades. By this means he would 
have obtained for the wings—at least 
for the south one, for the other he 
would have treated differently—even 
greater amplitude than the body of 
the palace, and would have pro- 
duced on its south side another facade 
fully equal, if not greater in extent, 
than Mr. Blore’s towards the Park, 
and certainly with a much more ad- 
vantageous aspect. Yet hardly would 
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such plan have been found practi- 
cable ; for it would have encroached 
upon that end of the Park in such 
@ manner as scarcely to leave any 
public road at all between the palace 
and the ‘enclosure ;’ consequently, 
considerable alteration of that por- 
tion of the Park would have been 
rendered indispensably necessary : 
nor ought such necessity to have been 
rendered an obstacle. Our greatest 
objection to Mr. Fergusson’s idea is 
its making the north wing totally 
dissimilar from the other, although 
connected with it as already men- 
tioned by colonnades, and forming, 
or being what ought to form, a por- 
tion of one general uniform facade. 
It may be observed — if that be any 
excuse for such gross violation of a 
primary and very obvious law in all 
architectural composition — that dis- 
regard of, or even decided aversion 
to, ‘symmetrical regularity, is pro- 
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fessed by Mr. Fergusson, as may be 
seen from his Historical Inquiry into 
the True Principles of Beauty in Art 
—a very superior production, by the 
bye, and one which displays no or- 
dinary powers both of intellect and 
imagination, combined with most in- 
dustrious and learned research. Still 
there are one or two crotchety points 
in it to which we cannot bring our- 
selves to assent; one of them being 
his depreciation of the Ionic capital. 
For the promised completion of the 
work, however, we look with no 
small degree of impatience, as what 
is to come is to treat of Mohamedan, 
Byzantine, and Gothic architecture 
and art; and we would hint to the 
author, that after he shall have com- 
pleted the whole of his scheme, he 
would do well to consult popularity 
by publishing an abridgement of it, 
confined to such portions as are 
strictly architectural and artistic. 


A TALE, 


Cuapter II. 


Y¥ nine o'clock the doctor was at 

Gauntry. Lady Meredith was, 

in plain words, out of her senses. 

She wandered up and down, saying, 

‘There shall be silence in this 

house. Silence! I will have things 
quiet.’ 

‘This restlessness is very dan- 
gerous,’ said the physician ; ‘ I must 
beg you, Lady Gertrude, to prevail 
on her to take this sleeping draught. 
I must go and see Mrs. Meredith.’ 

* Meredith! Meredith!’ screamed 
the Viscountess; and the dreary 
voice echoed again and again through 
the halls and vaulted passages. 

The doctor went to the Yellow 
Room, and as the door opened the 
voice was heard crying without. 
Mrs. Meredith stood shivering in a 
dressing-gown and slippers. 

* Doctor, this is a sad, sad business. 
Where do you think he is ?’ 

* Not alive, wherever he is, I fear.’ 

She burst into tears. 

The doctor found Meredith in an 
advanced stage of fever. He pre- 
scribed quiet, cooling draughts, and 
great care. 

‘That he shall have,’ said Mrs. 
Meredith. And she took her seat 


at his side, only rising once to ask 
for a cup of tea, which she procured 
with some difficulty, so wildly dis- 
organized was the household of 
Gauntry. 

Noon came. She saw the people 
returning who had gone out by day- 
light. Their clothes were wet ; they 
had been dragging the river, but 
they had brought no good news with 
them. 

Then half-an-hour after that she 
heard steps hurry along the passage. 
Lady Gertrude came to her door. 

‘Mrs. Meredith, it is necessary 
that our family lawyer should see 
Mr. Meredith, she said, speaking in 
a whisper. 

‘But he is ill in bed. He has 
taken physic, and is very ill,—very 
ill, indeed.’ 

Lady Gertrude turned away, as if 
that was no concern of hers; and at 
four o'clock the express sent to 
Pwllh for Mr. Shue returned. Shue 
(his name is pronounced like the 
article of apparel) was a lawyer, who 
had managed the affairs of Gauntry 
for many years. He was a short, 
stout, dark man, with heavy, coarse 
features, possessed of considerable 
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shrewdness, and perfectly well ac- 
uainted with the peculiarities of the 
iscountess, as well as those of her 
late husband. He had saved them 
both a good deal of trouble in his 
day, and the last Viscount had been 
in the habit of saying, ‘I do not 
know what we should do without 
Shue.’ This Shue had ever remem- 
bered as his most glorious boast, and 
he was accordingly the humble slave 
of the whole family. When he ar- 
rived, and was ushered into a morn- 
ing-room, where Miss Saunders 
awaited him with a swelled nose and 
pink-rimmed eyes, he had not the 
least idea what was required of him ; 
and he was, accordingly, considerably 
perplexed when he found that he 
was to go straight upstairs and inter- 
rogate the man in probable possession 
of Gauntry as to what he had done 
with the last heir,—or, in plain 
words, where he had buried him. 

*I feel, I confess, considerable 
delicacy,’ he began. 

‘But it must be done, sir,’ said 
Miss Saunders. 

‘It must be done, as you judi- 
ciously observe,—it must be done; 
but I feel considerable difficulty ——’ 

As he spoke, the door opened and 
the doctor entered. 

‘Mr. Shue, I have prepared the 
gentleman for your visit: he waits 
for you.’ 

Shue had to go up the grand 
staircase, with the dead certainty of 
offending somebody ere he came 
down again. 

He found Mrs. Meredith, in a sort 
of demi-toilette that she had hastily 
arranged, sitting beside poor Mere- 
dith, who turned towards him his 
fever-stricken face as he entered the 
room. Shue took a seat at his side, 
and began delicately to cross-examine 
Meredith as to the hour—the minute 
at which he had parted from the 
young Viscount. Meredith sum- 
moned all his energy. He sat up 
and briefly told the same story. 

* What, you waited for two hours ?” 

* Yes.” 

‘Why did you not go and look 
for him ?’ 

‘I thought that he must have a 
good many things to say or do with 
these men: I did not know what 
to do.’ 

* Did you see no one during this 
time ?’ 
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‘No one. Stop! Yes, I think 
—TI think, as I came in, that I saw 
that dwarfish boy—the game-keeper’s 
lad, I think heis—coming from among 
the wood to the left.’ 

‘ Ah!’ and Shue wrote this down. 

Mrs. Meredith longed to ask him 
what he did this for, but she did not 
like to speak. Shue asked then to 
have Llewellyn sent for, and in half- 
an-hour Llewellyn was at Meredith's 
bedside. His wild dark eyes tra- 
velled rapidly from face to face; he 
mouthed and muttered, and seemed 
incapable of putting two ideas stea- 
dily together. His mother was with 
him, and interrogated him in the way 
that he best understood. 

‘ He is crazy,’ said Mrs. Meredith ; 
but Mrs. Llewellyn turned on her, 
and in curt and forcible language 
told her she was a fool greater than 
her son ever was or could be. 

Mrs. Meredith bowed to the deci- 
sion, and the examination proceeded. 
The boy had not seen Meredith. 
He shook his head when questioned, 
and no other reply could be elicited 
from him. 

* The deaf and dumb witness may 
retire, said Shue; and he sighed, 
saying, ‘It isan awkward business— 
very awkward.’ 

Meredith fell back on his pillow, 
and Shue rubbed his hands and re- 
tired. Mrs. Meredith felt that the 
scene had been painfully like a trial, 
and she cried to herself softly when 
she sat behind the curtain of her 
husband's bed. 

Shue was to sleep at the castle 
that night, as well as the doctor. 
Both dined with Miss Saunders, 
while Lady Gertrude attended her 
sister. 

‘A precious awkward business 
this, sir,’ said Shue, helping himself 
to wine. 

‘Very,’ said the doctor. 

‘The Viscountess desires to see 
you,’ said Miss Saunders to Shue. 

‘I shall be proud to attend on her 
ladyship,’ he replied. 

When the servants had gone away, 
the three drew closer together. 

‘What do you think?’ said Miss 
Saunders. 

‘ Think ?’ said Shue. 

* Who did it ?” 

‘ Did it?” 

‘Yes; do you think he is drowned 


r 
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‘ Drowned !’ said the doctor. 

‘Hum!’ said Shue. 

‘He is heir to all? asked the 
doctor. 

‘Every door-nail here is his now.’ 

* When will he take possession ?” 

‘ To-night, if he likes.’ 

‘Indeed,’ said Miss Saunders. 

‘Where will the Viscountess go?” 
asked Shue. 

‘To Boscombe, I think,’ said Miss 
Saunders. 

‘Aha, yes, of course. <A fine 

oung man. Well, it is a pity. 
as this man children ?” 

‘Yes, two—a boy of five, and a 
girl of seven.’ 

‘The title is extinct,’ said the 
doctor, helping himself to another 
glass of port. 

‘Great pity,’ said Shue. ‘ Who 
knows, he may turn up.’ 

‘Her ladyship wishes to see Mr. 
Shue,’ said a servant. 

He rose as white as ashes, and 
followed the man. Many times did 
he wish himself at home and in bed 
as he walked along the gallery that 
led to her rooms, for he heard her 
at the distance of many hundred 
yards talking loudly and crying. 

‘God help her!’ said the woman 
who sat at the door. 

It was opened, and Shue entered. 
The curtains were flung back from 
the window; the fire was out; the 
sask thrown open; the wind—the 
wild wind of October, was blowing 
freshly in, and breathing on the 
candles, with long and fluttering 
wicks, that stood on the table. The 
lady was standing upright. Her 
hair was tossed back from her noble 
face and brow, a shawl was wrapped 
round her; with a watch in her 
hand, and a chain of his hair round 
her neck, she stood talking inco- 
herently — laughing, crying, moan- 
ing—asking for him, wondering why 
he came not, and ordering the ser- 
vants to send this one and that one 
to her to give directions which she 
had forgotten by the time they came 
into her presence. When Shue 
came in, she gathered her shawl 
round her and bowed, and said, with 
& look of surprise,— 

* Why have you come here ?” 

She looked at him intently, and 
then seized his arm with a scream so 
wild and piercing that he started 
back a step or two. 
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‘Meredith! where is he? Find 
him for me. They have murdered 
him. Those oun are here still ; 
I will see them. Let me go, Ger- 
trude—let me go. I will—I will— 
I say I will.’ 

Lady Gertrude tried in vain to 
hold her; she burst from them, and 
reached the room where Mrs. Mere- 
dith was in the act of going to bed. 

‘Rouse him—call him—they are 
bringing inthe body. He has killed 
him. Meredith! Meredith !’ 

‘Hush, Louisa. Come to your 
room—you are mad.’ 

‘Iam not mad— leave me alone! 
I am not mad!’ She went to the 
bed, and drew back the curtain. 
Meredith started up. ‘You killed 
him.’ 

He looked in her face, and with 
wild incoherent words denied, as if 
the accusation required a denial. 
Mrs. Meredith rose from her seat. 

‘You shall not plague and vex 
him. Go away. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself.’ 

Lady Meredith turned on her. 

‘Out of my sight! I tell you he 
murdered him. I will cry this out 
to the world—all men shall hear of 
it! He murdered him—he mur- 
dered him!’ and she screamed till 
the servants drew near the door to 
hearken. 

They removed her from the room, 
and Meredith was left alone with 
his wife. 

‘ Jane, all the world will believe 
it—mark me. Oh, cursed fate!’ 

‘Do not curse anything,’ replied 
his wife. She fell on her knees, and 
implored of God to forgive them 
their sins; and the whole night long 
she lay awake listening to the music 
of the winds as they howled, like old, 
sad voices, round the turrets of 
Gauntry. At midnight Meredith 
said,— 

‘Look there! I see him dripping 
in blood—pale—pale—ha! Jane— 
look—look ! 

He was raving in fever, and for 
three weeks the doctor stayed at 
Gauntry, going from room to room, 
and thinking that there was little to 
choose between the states of the lost 
and the living heir. 

There had been thus a death with- 
out a funeral; and, moreover, a death 
without mournings, for none were 
ordered by the Viscountess, and Mrs. 
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Meredith doubted whether she should 
ever want a gown again, so crushed 
and humbled was she by all that had 


In the meantime, at the end ofa 
month, the sick were beginning to 
recover their health. The neigh- 
bourhood had quite given up all idea 
of seeing Lord Meredith again; but 
the body had not been found—this 
puzzled every one. People began 
to tell tales of strange disappear- 
ances, in which the missing persons 
returned after a lapse of ten or 
fifteen years ; and, besides,these tales, 
there were others exceedingly pain- 
ful and mysterious to those princi- 
pally concerned. 

«My gracious!’ said Mrs. Old 
Finch. ‘It is not possible he should 
have killed him! It is a wicked lie.’ 

‘People do murder each other 
sometimes,’ said Mrs. Tom, who was 
plaiting up a frill with great calmness 
beside the fire. 
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‘But only low people do such 
things—not gentlemen. 

* Lord Ferrers was a nobleman.’ 

‘Ah! so he was; but he was 
mad.’ 

‘Well, so may Meredith be.’ 

‘A very disagreeable story this,’ 
said Mr. Mordaunt to his sister 
Cicely. 

‘A most absurd report, in my 
opinion,’ said Miss Mordaunt. ‘ Peo- 
ple ought to have their tongues cut 
out for saying such things.’ 

*I do not see that,’ said Mr. Mor- 
daunt. ‘It is very singular—very 
singular, indeed !” 

The next piece of news that elec- 
trified the dwellers in the Cathedral 
Close was, that the Viscountess was 
coming to Boscombe with Lady Ger- 
trude Saint Germains, her sister, and 
that the Glyn Merediths were to 
return to their house in Salisbury in 
the course of the week, for they did 
not intend to live at Gauntry. 
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It was quite true! The Glyn Me- 
rediths were not to live at Gauntry ! 
They returned to their compara- 
tively humble home on the Cathe- 
dral Green a week before the Vis- 
countess and her sister established 
themselves at Boscombe. Great was 
the astonishment of every man, wo- 
man, and child, in Salisbury, when 
it became known that Meredith had 
refused to touch one penny of the 
rent-roll, or to reside within the 
walls of Gauntry, until twenty years 
should have elapsed from the day of 
the young heir’s disappearance. The 
day before the Viscountess left the 
castle as a widowed and childless 
woman he had summoned Lady 
Gertrude to his presence; he had 
insisted on having one interview 
with the sisters, and then in the pre- 
sence of the lawyer, the chaplain, 
and the whole household, he had 
proclaimed his innocence solemnly, 
as before God; and after stating 
that he trusted that the young man 
might - return to enjoy his own 
again, he proclaimed that he would 
not allow one coin of the revenues 
of Gauntry to touch his palm till 
twenty years had passed: but that 
period once expired, he would take 
possession of lands, castle, and rents, 
and if one false tongue durst wag or 
whisper one cruel word as to the 


innocence of his hands from blood, 
he would pursue the slanderer mer- 
cilessly to the grave. 

‘And your son!’ cried the Vis- 
countess, scornfully. ‘ He.will enjoy 
a fortune as large as even you could 
wish.’ 

She left the room as she spoke, 
and Meredith saw her depart from 
Gauntry without exchanging dh- 
other word with her. She esta- 
blished herself at Boscombe, and 
gradually her mind settled down to 
believing in his death; partially, at 
least, for at times she tore the black 
lappets from her head, and wildly 
raved of his cruel detention by the 
arts of the heirs of his lands; and 
she would pace madly up and down 
the room, and, as at first, her sole 
cry was ‘ Meredith! Meredith P 

But he was never mentioned in 
her presence; she complained to no 
one: but long, long were the nights 
that she spent wandering up and 
down in speechless and agonizing 
grief, and her sufferings were not 
made salutary by the tears of sub- 
mission and penitence, for they were 
sufferings that render hard instead of 
softening the heart on which they 
had fallen so heavily. All her life 
she had been one-ideaed. In her 
youth, her own marriage, grandeur, 
and success, had been her one idea. 
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That match achieved, her husband, 
her rank, her wealth, her power, 
had united to form one mass for 
egotistical worship: after her hus- 
band’s death her son had filled this 
vacant space, and now his unaccount- 
able disappearance was the one idea 
that filled her woeful days and nights 
with dreams of revengeful hatred. 

Every fibre of interest must find 
its centre in her personality. Eng- 
land was an interesting land because 
it contained Wales, and Wales con- 
tained Merioneth, and Merioneth en- 
circled with its high hills the lands 
of Gauntry, and Gauntry was hers 
somehow! On this point there was 
wild confusion in her brain. She 
had worked herself up to imagine 
that that grand home, where she had 
lived so long a queen, was indeed 
hers, and that, by a murderous in- 
justice, she had been thrust from her 
threshold. Still she had self-com- 
mand enough to know that loud 
accusations would reach the ears of 
the law ; and a trial she dreaded, for 
she knew that no proof could be 
obtained to send Glyn Meredith to 
the gallows direct. So she laid her 
plans differently. Under the mask 
of a most dignified resignation she 
hid her hatred, her deep-hearted re- 
venge, and she devoted the whole 
energies of a powerful mind to the 
work of gradually gaining over the 
whole of the neighbourhood and 
county connexions to believe in the 
guilt of Meredith; and thus she 
meant to irritate a proud and injured 
spirit to criminate itself by passionate 
justification, or by a reserve still 
more fatal to its honour. 

The arrival of the Viscountess at 
Boscombe was an event in so tame a 
society as that of Salisbury in 17—. 
There is a love of novelty in every 
breast (especially the female), and, 
consequently, to be admitted to a pri- 
vate view of the patrician mourner 
was a thing much to be desired. 

This weakness was soon seen 
through by the Viscountess, and she 
turned it to her own use. Many of 
the dwellers in and about Salisbury 
had gone to Boscombe church, in the 
vague hopes of seeing the Great 
Lady; but these hopes had proved 
vain from the very secretive princi- 
ples on which the pew was built, and 
no one having the audacity to jump 
on a bench and peep in. Public 
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curiosity was kept at bay until one 
or two were at last admitted in the 
morning to Boscombe, and then gra- 
dually the doors opened wider and 
wider, and entertainments were 

iven, dinners and suppers, to the 
élite of the Close, and the town, and 
the county. Then the tide of popu- 
larity began to turn, and the whis- 
perings of that great ocean—public 
opinion, began to wax louder and 
louder, and at last distinct, audible 
words, began to detach themselves 
from the indistinct murmurs of gos- 
sip. 
ihe esprit de petite ville is just 
the esprit de grande ville seen through 
a magnifying glass. It is not for 
this, however, by any means lesg 
disgusting for its injustice, selfish- 
ness, and worship of the side from 
which most is to be got for good 
words. In every small town also, 
there is a body whose workings may 
be more narrowly observed than 
elsewhere, not without profit by 
those who love study of character; 
and this body, the female police, was 
especially energetic in Salisbury 
about the time of which we are 
treating. The centre of attention, in- 
terest, suspicion, and vigilant watch- 
ing, was clearly the Glyn Merediths’ 
house. Somehow people found that 
they were well received when they 
had any tattle, however small, to 
retail at Boscombe about Glyn 
Meredith and his household. Lady 
Meredith stated, meekly and kindly, 
that it was a great pity the Glyn 
Merediths would not come to Bos- 
combe. She had asked them, she 
said—had pressed them to come, and 
she had received no answers. Reserve 
and pride—obstinate pride, were the 
leading characteristics of Meredith’s 
mind; and he sternly forbade his 
wife to speak with any of the chat- 
tering women who infested the place. 
She was not to show the insulting 
letters written by the Viscountess, to 
which he meanwhile would never 
condescend to reply. 

‘Time must clear up his inno- 
cence,’ sighed Mrs. Glyn Meredith 
to herself. ‘1 think that it is a pity 
he withdraws so much from society ; 
but I have never contradicted him in 
his life before, and I cannot begin 
now. 

Meredith possessed a power of en- 
durance that few could have un- 
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derstood. He would have slip 
through the world unnoticed if it 
had not been for the fatal visit to 
Gauntry,—an event always alluded 
to mentally ‘by Mrs. Meredith, as 
‘our misfortune ; but as it was, one 
flash of suspicion had sufficed to up- 
set his reason, almost wither his 
happiness, and he had blindly and 
obstinately taken the very means to 
rivet suspicion to his name by the 
very efforts that he made to disarm 
it, and by not trusting to God alone 
to defend the right and clear his 
fame in His own good time. 

It would be a curious ramble to 
follow the windings and turnings of 
the Viscountess’s diplomacy in the 
position she had voluntarily assumed 
as head of the female police of Salis- 
bury and its vicinity; but the time 
will not permit, and therefore the 
reader will comprehend how Miss 
Parkes told Mrs. Old Finch, who 
repeated it to Mrs. Green, who 
whispered it to Mrs. Gripps, that 
Meredith had blood on the right- 
hand wristband of his shirt on that 
fatal day of October. 

‘It may have been his nose,’ 
whispered a mild and charitable 
voice. Miss Mordaunt was very 
much disposed to think that it was 
from his nose, but her supposition 
was rejected with manifest scorn. 
However, Miss Mordaunt continued 
to visit Mrs. Glyn Meredith through 
good and evil report, and for that 
good reason was looked on coldly at 
Boscombe ; for gradually the limits 
of liking and disliking, and at last 
visiting and not visiting, became 
strongly defined, and no one who 
spoke to Glyn Meredith or his 
wife were invited to Boscombe. 

‘They have behaved shamefully 
to the Viscountess,’ said Miss Parkes, 
as she drove home from a supper at 
Boscombe, with her velvet robe 
rolled up in a bunch behind her. 

‘Shamefully,’ echoed Mrs. Gripps. 

‘Why? timidly said Miss Mor- 
daunt, who was sitting a patient bod- 
kin in her own chaise. 

‘Why!’ screamed both ladies. 
‘Why! why after her repeated in- 
vitations, to be treated so! It is 
enough to make one’s blood boil as 
an individual—but as a Vis- 
countess !’ 

‘Well,’ said Miss Mordaunt, ‘we 
must not judge.’ 
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‘Oh, that’s just the same as telling 
one to hold one’s tongue, and that, 
said Mrs. Gripps, ‘is a thing that I 
have never been able to do.’ 

* Do try, said Miss Mordaunt pi- 
ously, as they entered the quiet 
Cathedral Close, where they all lived. 

A year—two years—passed on in 
this manner, month after month 
adding a blacker tinge to the fame of 
the heir of Gauntry. They were 
taken less and less notice of. How 
could it be otherwise, when Glyn 
Meredith would admit no one into 
the house, and would never con- 
descend to make any advances to the 
Lady of Boscombe? There were 
times when Mrs. Meredith could not 
help thinking of an old Welsh 
legend, Gryffith and the Earl, that 
she had heard the nurse repeat to 
her little Gaspard, and which had 
been a favourite tale with him ever 
afterward. It was a tale of op- 
pression on one side and long endu- 
rance on the other. Gryffith had 
been turned from his farm unjustly 
and by violent means, and he had 
deposited himself and his goods on 
the common in front of his house, 
and, determined to have the right at 
last, he let the might work its will. 
He had not raised his hand to make 
a shed for himself or his children, he 
had not tethered any of his cattle, 
he had let the rain, the wind, the 
snow, the thunder of seven summers 
pass over his head; and his cattle 
strayed, his wife died, his children 
sickened, and he sat immovable in 
the middle of the ruin of his life, 
while his lord let him lie near his 
castle-gate, and passed him day by 
day as he rode out triumphantly 
with horn and hound for the chase 
in the green lands of Llanedries. 
Mrs. Meredith’s fancy was filled with 
that tale, and she imagined the face, 
the form of Mad Gryffith, as he sat 
on the common immovable as a 
Fakeer, cruel as death to his own 
flesh, proud as Lucifer, grand, too, in 
his unreasonable obstinacy ; and this 
face, and this form, always bore a 
resemblance to those of Glyn Me- 
redith ! 

At the end of three years, how- 
ever, it began te be reported that 
Mrs. Meredith was ‘losing her 
health,’ and when it had once taken 
it into its head to go it departed at 
an awfully rapid rate that same 
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health. But she saw no doctor. 
She managed herself, she said; and 
Mesdames Parkes and Gripps ex- 
pressed at Boscombe a fear that 
Meredith’s conscience would have 
to carry double for the murder of 
Mrs. Glyn Meredith also. It was 
clearly a horror of his species that 
had taken possession of him. A 
sure sign of guilt! This was said 
to the sisters of the Viscountess 
merely, however; for to the lady 
herself nothing so broad was ever 
ken. She never said anything 
that could have brought her before 
the public as a slanderer; she only 
tted the cruel usage of the 
heirs of Gauntry with respect to 
herself. They neglected her sadly ; 
and she, as Mrs. Gripps graphically 
described it, had just ‘cried bottles- 
full about it.’ 

The body-guard of toadies were 
unceasing in their efforts to make 
the Viscountess beloved as she should 
be, quite unconscious that she hated 
and despised them; as all, however 
bad, do hate and despise the tools 
of their mean and envious designs. 
In the meantime they were happy ; 
for they visited at Boscombe, they 
heard news of the court, of Paris, 
of the fashions, of the news and 
chat of the day, for the Viscountess 
had a large connexion. There were, 
as has been before said, seven of 
the Ladies Saint Germains; of these 
the eldest was Lady Elizabeth Prior, 
a positively disagreeable woman, 
marked with the small-pox, in con- 
sequence of which disfigurement she 
had accepted Prior, a stupid man of 
moderate fortune. 

In that year of 17—, there were at 
Boscombe, besides the three that 
have been mentioned, Earl Vincent 
and his lady—another sister of Lady 
Meredith — and Lady Constance 
Beaulieu, the youngest but one’ of 
the St. Germains sisterhood. Lady 
Constance, after running a course of 
scarlet riding-dresses, pink kid boots, 
and such mad-cap fancies, had be- 
come a friend of ‘dear Lady Hun- 
tingdon,’ and had listened to the 
‘clear Gospel pipe’ of the great 
company of preachers who did so 
much good anda little harm in Eng- 
land about eighty years ago. 

There were also Lady Theodosia 
Manners,—a prosperous, excitable, 
chatty widow of eight-and-thirty : 
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Lady Augusta Sedley (the family fire- 
brand) ; and Lady Mary Macglauch- 
lin (the disgrace of the family), who 
had, when a meek, ugly girl in the 
school-room, run off with a Highland 
gentleman of no fortune. 

Lady Theodosia thought that Me- 
redith lay in a pool of the river at 
Gauntry ; Lady Constance believed 
that one of Lady Huntingdon’s tracts 
had so deeply impressed his mind, 
that he had gone on a secret mission 
to the copper-faced Indians,—secretly, 
she said, for his mother, Louisa, was, 
alas! a worldly woman. And here 
it may be as well to mention the 
opinions held by the rest of the fa- 
mily on the subject of Lord Mere- 
dith’s disappearance. Earl Vincent 
said that he had been drowned, and 
thus agreed with Lady Theodosia. 
The Countess Vincent opined that 
‘it would be explained some day.’ 
Beaulieu himself said that he had 
fallen in love with some girl of 
low birth, and dreading Lady Mere- 
dith fully as much as he (Beaulieu) 
did, that Lord Meredith had retired 
to lead a life of domestic seclusion 
at some town in the south of 
Europe, whence he would return 
when he had a few children to pre- 
vide for. Lady Elizabeth Prior 
vaguely persisted in saying that he 
was ‘in debt ;’ Lady Augusta Sedley 
in vain tried to get her to say to 
whom, and for what ; Lady Elizabeth 
always replied that every one knew 
what ‘debts’ were, and she would 
not be more explicit. Mr. Sedley 
frankly confessed that he had not 
the remotest idea of the truth of the 
matter. Lady Mary Macglauchlin 
had written at first to say that she 
thought there must have been some 
sad mistake in the whole affair. Mr. 
Prior thought that he had ‘fallen 
into a hole.’ This was an argument 
that raised all in arms against Mr. 
Prior. A hole! a vague hole! What 
sort of hole? A hole in the park 
of Gauntry! Prior remained firm 
while the storm raged, and then once 
mildly reiterated his confession of 
faith,—‘ I think he has fallen into 
some hole.’ 

There are some small societies 
where the hand of Death or that of 
Time is not visible, except in the 
case of the very old and the very 
young. All those who stand between 
the flowery boundary of childhood 
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on one side, and the pale, frosty, 
mountain barrier of age on the other, 
seem to stand in the same lights for 
years together. They appear almost 
immovable in their place, and their 
immutability gives one’s heart a feel- 
ing of glad security that to-day is as 
yesterday, and this year as last, and 
that the path of the future will be 
lighted by the familiar eyes of friendly 
faces, and that the fearful day of 
heartrending change is yet wrapped 
in the distant mists of most remote 
futurity. 

Mesdames Finch, Parkes, Gripps, 
Green, Pratt, and Quin, remained as 
prosperous, chatty, and cheerful as 
when they first watched the exit and 
entrances of the heirs of Gauntry 
from their humble door on their re- 
turn from their last ‘ outing.’ 

It would be tedious to follow the 
track of the different threads of com- 

laint that wound their way through 
Mrs. Meredith’s constitution. Suffice 
it to say, that they combined and 
strangled her one day. ‘ Was her 
death sudden?’ every one asked. 
Yes, for all death is sudden at last. 
Come he ever so slow, his last spring 
over the bright barriers of life is a 
sudden one; and each of us must 
feel the cry of ‘the Bridegroom 
cometh !’ to be as the approach of 
the thief in the night. Soevery one 
was astonished when Mrs. Meredith 
died, and many were the speculations 
as to how Mr. Meredith would be- 
have himself now that his poor wife 
was dead. Their minds were soon 
relieved, for he went on exactly as 
he did before ; and as months passed 
away, the girl Ellinor began to find 
herself a lone bird in a home won- 
derfully like a prison, for Gaspard 
had been sent to a cheap and distant 
school. 

Glyn Meredith had sent his boy 
to be educated on a plan that was 
not likely to embarrass him for want 
of means, for Meredith himself was 
the son of a man who had been un- 
fortunate in some of his affairs, and 
who had died all but a bankrupt, 
and the fortune of his wife had been 
all he had to depend on when he 
married her at the age of one-and- 
thirty. 

Meredith's father had been a 
younger branch of the great and 
noble family of Glyn Meredith of 
Gauntry; and, in consideration of 
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his high descent, the som had been 
educated in no profession, and had 
grown up an ignorant, proud, ob- 
stinate, handsome young man, such 
as Henry the Fifth’s Katharine 
might have classed with the Tudors, 
as * the goodliest dumb creatures ever 
she saw.’ 

At the time when Meredith was a 
boy, Wales was still in the primitive 
state of its romantic days. The 
magic voice of the wild old days still 
chanted its superstitions in the ears 
of the peasantry. ‘The ancient man- 
ners, the antique customs, still held 
their ground, before they were swept 
away by the strong arm of religious 
reform, by which early Methodism 
dealt the parting blow to the dying 
remnants of romantic and national 
character; before the Viscountess’s 
reign at Gauntry was over—the first 
struggle of the wild and earnest 
preachers of Methodism ; and she had 
been one of those who had most 
vehemently opposed themselves to 
the suppression of the ancient habits 
now denominated heathenish, but in 
which she only saw the dying em- 
bers of the magnificent feeling of the 
feudal times when might was right, 
and the words of a Meredith ruled 
the princely territory of Gauntry. 
She prided herself especially in re- 
sisting all attempts at reform of 
abuses ; she patronized the harpings 
of the people’s harpers,—the singing- 
eves, when both girls and young 
men met to chant the old airs of 
their country ; she revived as much 
as possible the ancient fires of the 
bardic times, and it was her day- 
dream to think of her son as the 
future prince of the hearts of Wales; 
and she had laboured to impress him 
from early days with the notion that 
much of the future of the country 
depended on him; and that on him, 
as Lord of Gauntry, all eyes were 
turned in expectation. 

The acute De Staél said, Les hom- 
mes cherchent @ s'arranger comme une 
histoire, les femmes comme un roman ; 
and, consequently, the weaker sex 
are more frequently gratified by 
success in their aim of life. The 
Viscountess in Wales is still the he- 
roine of her romance, and in the 
country round Gauntry you may to 
this day hear the tale told in more 
vivid words than these in which it is 
now expressed; but as they would 
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probably be in Welsh, good reader, 
you would perhaps not comprehend 
them, and, therefore, be content with 
a tepid translation. 

ears rolled on. The Viscountess 
had effectually prevented Glyn 
Meredith from justifying himself in 
the eyes of the world. He and his 
daughter lived still in the small, dull 
house, beneath the shadow of the ca- 
thedral spire. Their going out, their 
coming in, was watched with eyes of 
wonder, suspicion, and pity, according 
as the spirit moved the possessors of 
the different eyes bent on their hum- 
ble door. It was truly a wonderful 
thing to see a man who might have 
‘rolled in gold’ pertinaciously re- 
fusing to do so, and living a life of 
penury, of privation, and proud, 
silent seclusion. His son had left 
the school where he had first been 
placed, and had been sen‘ to board 
with a clergyman in Yorkshire. 
Both had been brought up in igno- 
rance of their father’s history. Elli- 
nor had indeed gathered that there 
was a chance of their succeeding to 
some great property ; but Glyn 


Meredith never let her communicate 
with any one, and she gave herself 


no concern, except when now and 
then she heard by chance of other 
girls enjoying pleasures and amuse- 
ments from which she was, of course, 
debarred. Her life was one of do- 
mestic cares, and these are very apt 
to keep down the questionings even 
of an active mind, and Ellinor’s 
was more like that of her mother 
—gentle, though cheerful and con- 
tented, and only seeking to do the 
business that was immediately before 
her well and pleasantly. Meredith 
did little in the day but walk up 
and down the room, sit down, get up 
again, go out, come in again; but as 
time passed on he seemed to take 
more interest in reading, and at 
times occupied himself for an hour 
or two in the evening in that man- 
ner while Ellinor worked. She had 
grown upa pretty girl with a lisping 
voice, full of romantic charm, man- 
ners simple as those of a child, and 
a heart pure from selfish and un- 
amiable passions. She knew that 
Lady Meredith was connected with 
them, though distantly; but it did 
not astonish her that so great a per- 
son should not condescend to notice 
her, a poor little girl in the Cathe- 
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dral Close. It was not until Gas- 
pard came home, at the age of sixteen, 
for a three months’ vacation before 
going to college, that the truth was 
revealed to Ellinor. Gaspard had 
arrived late one evening, and his 
sister soon saw that on his face there 
was a cloud and a change. She 
feared to question him, for she saw 
dark and suspicious glances pass be- 
tween the father and the son. Sup- 
per passed in silence and gloomy 
reserve; Meredith rose and left the 
room abruptly, and Gaspard and 
Ellinor were left alone~ together. 
In vain Ellinor pressed him to tell 
her the secret cause of his grief. He 
refused, and said, that for two days 
he could not reveal to her the dis- 
tress that he confessed preyed on his 
mind. 

Before Ellinor rose next morning 
Gaspard had been out towards Bos- 
combe. A restless desire had seized 
him to see the gates of the Vis- 
countess’s house, and he almost plan- 
ned effecting an entrance to challenge 
her proofs of his father’s guilt ; but 
his heart failed him, and he turned 
home. Twice he tried to address 
his father, but the stern eyes of Me- 
redith struck him dumb, and at last 
calling Ellinor from her room, he 
told her to come and walk with him 
to the Downs. She agreed, and in 
half-an-hour they had left the grey 
city behind them, and felt the pure 
bracing air of the uplands fan their 
faces heated with the warm after- 
noon sun, and Gaspard had walked 
on swiftly and silently. At last he 
paused, and said,— 

‘Ellinor, have you a strong and 
courageous heart-—a heart that will 
share the sore burden of mine ?” 

‘I love you, dear Gaspard,’ she 
replied, anxiously. 

‘Ah! indeed! said Gaspard. He 
paused, and then added,-—‘ Ellinor, 
I have a strange history to tell you.’ 

‘Yes, I know it!’ she cried. ‘I 
implore of you to tell me now, Gas- 
pard, now that we are alone to- 
gether.’ 

‘There is nothing to hear but 
what is well known by others, Elli- 
nor,’ said her brother, sadly. ‘Our 
father is master of Gauntry, and we 
live like— beggars! but the cause 
of this, Ellinor, lies there;’ and he 
pointed to the great stone gate of 
Boscombe. 
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* There, Gaspard ?” 

‘Yes: our father succeeded the 
last Lord Meredith on the death— 
the sudden death—of the latter; but 
the cause of that death has never 
been discovered, and the Dowager 
Lady suspected my father!’ 

‘Great God! cried Ellinor, seiz- 
ing hold of Gaspard’s arm. 

‘ Ellinor, be calm, there is nothing 
to fear ; it is not true—it is not true.’ 

He was terrified at the horror he 
had excited, and tried to pacify her 
in vain. She could not listen—she 
walked rapidly to and fro, crying in 
loud tones,— 

‘My father! our father! our fa- 
ther !* 

‘ Ellinor, listen to me, I beseech 
you. It is not believed.’ 

‘Believed!’ cried Ellinor. She 
clung to his arm, her head fell on 
his shoulder, and Gaspard found 
that she had fainted. It was long 
before Ellinor revived; and when 
she did, she lay on the grass at his 
feet, not crying, but, like one of old, 
‘astonied.’ Neither spoke. At last 
she rose, put her hand in his, and 
they went on their way home again. 

They never exchanged a word on 
the subject for many days. Horror 
kept both silent. Suspicion bade 
them watch their father’s moody 
silence; his sad and lowering face ; 
his discontent ; the neglect in which 
they lived; and Meredith was the 
heir of thousands! 

When a month had elapsed, Gas- 
pard began to give signs of impa- 
tience. He wished to make some 
movement to bring things to a crisis 
with the neighbourhood. He longed 
to challenge any one—every one—to 
show their proofs; and it happened 
that an opportunity occurred at that 
time whereby he might test fairly 
enough the state of public opinion 
with respect to his tather. There 
was to be an assembly in Salisbury, 
—a ball, at which all the neighbour- 
hood would attend. To this Gas- 
pard was determined to take Ellinor ; 
and to secure Meredith's leave was 
the dream by night, and the thought 
by day, of the young man. 

Meredith at first refused with vio- 
lent words, but gradually he seemed 
to get accustomed to the idea, and at 
last it pleased him, and he gave the 
brother leave to take his sister, dance 
a minuet with her if he and she 
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liked, and amuse themselves as well 
as they could. Ellinor’s mind wa- 
vered wildly between a .wish for 
staying at Boer unnoticed, and a 
desire to show that her place was 
with the rich and noble. A strange 
sort of pride and honest indignation 
had arisen within her, and some few 
sparks of the fiery heart of the old 
Glyn Meredith line began to glim- 
mer within her spirit. 

She dressed that night in a mood 
that sent the crimson to her cheek 
and the light to her blue eyes; and, 
leaving her father in his own room, 
occupied apparently with a book, she 
set off in a sedan chair to the rooms 
where the ball was to be held. At 
the door stood the coach and four of 
the Viscountess. It had conveyed a 
party from Boscombe. Ellinor and 
Gaspard made their way through 
the crowd, and she entered the room 
blazing already with waxen lights, 
and filled with a brilliant company. 

Ah, those were the days when a 
master of the ceremonies was a con- 
siderable potentate! Ellinor looked 
fearfully at him as he stood in wig, 
tights, diamond buckles, and bright 
hilted sword, and she passed up the 
saloon as the courtly measure of the 
first minuet rose on the ear of the 
dancers. She felt dazzled and over- 
powered, and looking round, she saw 
every eye fixed upon her with star- 
ing and unsympathetic curiosity ; 
and she heard one lady, in a blue 
sacque and pearl top-knot, whisper, 
——‘ They ought to have stayed away.” 
She clung to Gaspard’s arm, and 
they stood where they were, till the 
quaint and lively old dance music of 
eighty years ago struck up, and 
Ellinor saw prosperous girls and 
their partners forming sets; and at 
last a form, radiant as the morning, 
flew past, and as she and her partner 
again passed up the close files of 
dancers, Ellinor had time to observe 
the face and figure of a girl about 
her own age, dressed in a style of 
courtly elegance, with powder on 
her stately young head, in which 
glittered a diamond arrow and a de- 
licate crimson plume. Her robe was 
of white satin embroidered in rose- 
buds, a pearl rope was twisted round 
her waist, and a star of brilliants 
glittered in her breast. It was Lady 
Anna Neville’s first ball, and the 
eyes of Gaspard and Ellinor were 
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doubly attracted to her when they 
knew her connexion with the Vis- 
countess. She was her niece; and 
Lady Meredith, though she was un- 
able to see her début, was pleased to 
express herself satisfied that Salis- 
bury was to witness it. 

After the dance Ellinor stood 
mournfully at her brother's side. 
The flush, the light, had faded from 
her face; and as Lady Anna passed, 
a breath of wind sent forth from her 
large gilded fan such a death-like 
chill over the miserable Ellinor. She 
felt that no one looked on them kindly, 
and it was not until she saw Ma- 
tilda Mordaunt at a distance that she 
rallied at all. Matilda, however, was 
anxious that she should dance, and 
introduced her to a partner, in which 
way she was enabled to set Gaspard 
free for a short time. This leisure 
he occupied by requesting an intro- 
duction from the master of the cere- 
monies to Lady Anna Neville. Gas- 
pard was presented to her. Blush- 
ing, she accepted his invitation, for 
she suspected that she was doing 
wrong; but who could have refused 
Gaspard? His face, his figure, and 
air had that patrician brilliancy and 
splendour that suited well with the 
rich and picturesque dress of his day. 
For it was picturesque then, though 
now we have allied it to the vision 
of the footman behind your chair. 
But Gaspard, in his dark blue coat 
laced with gold, his chapeau bras, his 
delicate lace ruffles and cravat, and 
buckled shoes, was not by any means 
an object to be despised ; and so Lady 
Vincent thought, for she was a pru- 
dent mother, and believed in the 
future prospects of the young heir of 
Gauntry, in consequence of which 
she allowed her daughter to dance 
twice with him; but at the conclu- 
sion of the last country-dance the 
Earl walked up to his daughter and 
took her away. With a flushed 
check Gaspard watched their move- 
ments. Ile went to rejoin Ellinor, 
whom he found alone, sunk in spirit 
and longing to go home. 

‘ Has any one dared to insult you?’ 
whispered Gaspard. 

‘Hush ! it is nothing,’ she replied. 

‘I will know, he again whispered 
vehemently. 

Ellinor looked significantly at the 
back of a stout and brilliant lady, 
and Gaspard at last understood that 
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Lady Theodosia Manners had said, 
loud enough for his sister to hear,— 

‘They are the children of the 
wretch Meredith!’ ° 

‘You shall answer for it,’ mut- 
tered Gaspard. 

They saw the company troop to 
supper, and, sick of the mortifications 
of the evening, the brother and 
sister went to their home; but the 
revel was kept up till a late hour, 
and daylight was looking out of her 
dewy eyes before the Boscombe party 
left the city behind them. 

It was about noon the following 
day that the lacquey in attendance 
announced the entrance of Mr. Gas- 
pard Meredith at the door of the saloon 
of Boscombe ; and before any one in 
that lofty apartment had had time to 
withdraw, Gaspard himself was in 
the room. The Viscountess rose. 
They looked at each other, and the 
eyes of young Meredith fell on a 
figure full of erect dignity and mag- 
nificent haughtiness. Her appear- 
ance had lost little of the conspicuous 
beauty of her splendid soa her 
dress was of black brocade, her hair 
was powdered and turned back over 
a cushion; a small miniature of her 
lost son, encircled with brilliants, 
fastened a fine lawn handkerchief 
that lay over her shoulders, and was 

laited in neat and careful folds round 

er swan-like throat. <A stately 
grief was the chief characteristic of 
her face and air ; and Gaspard, as he 
gazed, felt almost guilty in having 
ventured into the presence of one 
who at least fancied herself so deeply 
injured. At her side sat Lady Theo- 
dosia, scratching the head of a small, 
expensive dog ; and near the window 
sat the fair Lady Anna, working 
some work as old-fashioned now as 
crochet will be eighty years hence. 
Lady Meredith grasped the arm of 
the seat on which she sat; then re- 
covering herself, said, with a proud 
composure,— 

‘To what am I indebted for this 
unexpected visit ?” 

Meredith was silent. 
beat violently. 

‘A chair for Mr. Meredith,’ said the 
kind voice of the Countess Vincent. 
But Gaspard did not accept it, for the 
Viscountess rose, and, with a face 

ale as death, hurried from the room. 
he eyes, the hair of the youth be- 
fore her, had recalled too vividly 


His heart 
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those of his young kinsman. Lady 
Theodosia rushed from the room also, 
and Gaspard was left standing before 
Lady Anna and her mother. They 
approached him with kind and sooth- 
ing words, but tears stood in his 
eyes, and his limbs trembled beneath 
him at the recollection of the mighty 
grief on that lofty and woe-worn 
countenance. 

In a few minutes a servant entered 
with a message from the Viscountess. 
Mr. Meredith was requested to leave 
the house instantly: With a burning 
face Gaspard hurried from the saloon, 
but not before a ray of pity had 
darted from the eyes of the fuir Anna 
to his. It is not to be doubted that 
my Lord Bacon was a great autho- 
rity in all matters pertaining to this 
sublunary world, and he hath de- 
clared ‘the aspects which procure 
love are not gazings, but sudden 
glances and dartings of the eye.’ 
Therefore, O reader, be not amazed 
when I tell thee that Gaspard did 
store among his sweetest fancies that 
Lady Anna did not disregard him as 
a@ young man of no account in her 
eyes, but that, on the contrary, she 
had looked on him with a kindly 
and compassionate interest. 

Gaspard, not long after that, went 
to college, for Meredith wished to 
make him capable of taking his place 
in the world, should he be at some 
future day Lord of Gauntry; but 
not one farthing more was. he to 
have for the years that still remained? 
of the period $0 Gftén mengioned than 


what would ha¥e been di®"portion “ 


had his father’ possessed’ n6” more 
than the very small*fortune that was 
originally his wife’s.* On this point 
Meredith was firm, or obstinate, which 
you will; and as there was no one 
to contradict him, it is not wonderful 
that he remained of the same mind 
on the subject. It must be men- 
tioned, that in less than a week after 
Gaspard’s visit it was_reported in the 
city of Salisbury that Lady Meredith 
had been confined to her room and 
her bed for several days, in conse- 
quence of the violence practised on 
her by Meredith and his family, who 
had effected an entrance into her 
sleeping-chamber im the middle of 
the night. 

* Goodness !’ said Mrs. Pratt ; ‘and 
he had a stick! * 

‘Oh, he hada stick, had he” cried 


“i 


ce 


The Heirs of Gauntry. 
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Mrs. Gripps. ‘I mnst go and tell 
Miss Parkes that.’ 

Gaspard was set afloat in college 
life; and not being naturally gifted 
with very studious habits, he led a 
pleasant, idle life, trying as much as 
— to forget the sad history of 
1is family, and looking forward to the 
time of deliverance from a poverty 
that ground down to the earth a 
spirit desirous of splendid ease, gener- 
ous to a fault, and princely in its 
very extravagance. In short, Gas- 
pard overspent himself. Hoping to 
make matters better, he borrowed 
money on high interest ; deeper and 
deeper he plunged, urged on by a 
gang of idle, unprincipled, pleasant 
young gentlemen, who represented 
to him the absurdity of waiting ten 
years, or it might be twenty, for what 
he might enjoy that very hour. And 
this reasoning weighed with young 
Meredith, who felt his popularity 
increase as he spent more and more ; 
until at last, to his extreme horror, 
he found himself completely entan- 
gled; and two years and a half be- 
fore the expiration of the term of 
twenty years he was compelled to 
go home as a suppliant, and there 
beg Ellinor to intercede with his 
father for him. 

The privileges enjoyed by the sons 
of a family to spend money without 
incurring the everlasting disgrace 
that would indubitably fall on the 
daughters who did such things, is 
one of the strangest and most mis- 
chievous superstitions. We hear with 


‘a shake of the head that young Some- 


body has been wild and extravagant ; 
but what words could be found severe 
enough to express a just sense of the 
iniquity of young Somebody’s sister 
in running up a bill at the confec- 
tioner’s or the milliner’s for dainties 
or dresses ? 

It was with great and sudden joy 
that Ellinor saw Gaspard arrive; a 
joy, however, soon damped when she 
found’ what his errand was. The 
brother and sister sat up till late 
talking over the most likely way to 
mollify the anger of Meredith ; and 
when Ellinor at last retired to rest, 
it was to disturbed slumbers and 
dreams of the galleries of Gauntry, 
where she saw before her the pale 
face and long fair hair of the lost 
heir, as she remembered him when a 
child ; and her dream deepened into 
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nightmare and horror as a skeleton 
hand pressed hers, and she saw Lord 
Meredith standing before her bloody, 
and the mark of an iron-shod heel 
on his throat, and with wild screams 
she tried to tear herself from his 
grasp; and she woke with her own 
voice ringing in her ears, ‘ Meredith! 
Meredith !’ 

‘Lurd! lurd! he’s in the purlur a 
fightin’ like a mad ‘un!’ and Ellinor 
started up and found the servants at 
her side trying to wake her. She 
started up and dressed with that haste 
which is attainable by the female 
sex when they have no end to serve 
in keeping male friends in subjection 
at the bottom of the stairs with their 
hats in their hands. She sprang 
down stairs as quickly as possible, and 
reached the entrance of her father’s 
room. The door was thrown open, 
and Gaspard was thrown violently 
out head foremost 

‘Go, sir!’ shouted Meredith ; ‘go, 
and remember that I cursed you as I 
sent you from my door. I will never 
see your face again in this world, and 
in the next I 

Ellinor sprung on his arm and 

laced her hands over his quivering 
ips. He tore them away, but Gas- 
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pard was gone. Ellinor justly sus- 
pected that Gaspard had made the 
desperate attempt of telling his fa- 
ther that he knew the suspicion at- 
tached to his name, and Meredith had 
thrust him away in ungovernable 
fury ; for never had mortal, with the 
exception of the Viscountess, breathed 
the injurious words in his ear. His 
was not the temper to take the insult 
tamely from his only son. 

Gaspard left Salisbury that day. 
It soon became known in the Close 
that Gaspard had quarrelled with his 
father and had overspent himself at 
Oxford ; and Miss Parkes said, with 
a sigh, that riches were great snares, 
in her opinion. 

‘Then, madam,’ cried Mordaunt, 
‘your opinion is that of a fool! 
Riches are not what you call snares!’ 

‘It is a judgment on a covetous 
father,’ said Miss Parkes. 

‘ It is a warning to worldly-minded 
people,’ said Mrs. Gripps. 

‘It is just what I expected,’ said 
Mrs. Pratt. 

The Viscountess was duly informed 
of the fact, and in time she and others 
learnt the additional news that young 
Meredith had gone to Wales. 
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LEGANT and ingenious as are 

the structures and collections of 
the satin bower-bird, the species of 
the allied genus Chlamydera display 
still greater architectural abilities, 
and more extensive, collective, and 
decorative powers. 

The spotted bower-bird* is an in- 
habitant of the interior. Its proba- 
ble range, in Mr. Gould’s opinion, is 
widely extended over the central 
portions of the Australian continent ; 
but the only parts in which he ob- 
served it, or from which he procured 
specimens, were the districts imme- 
diately to the north of the colony of 
New South Wales. During his jour- 
ney into the interior he saw it in 
tolerable abundance at Brezi, on the 
river Mokai, to the northward of the 
Liverpool plains; and it was also 


equally numerous in all the low 
scrubby ranges iu the neighbourhood 
of the Namoi, as well as in the open 
brushes that intersect the plains on 
its borders. Mr. Gould is gifted with 
the eye of an observer; but, from 
the extreme shyness of its disposi- 
tion, it generally escapes the atten- 
tion of ordinary travellers, and it 
seldom allows itself to be approached 
near enough for the spectator to 
discern its colgurs. Its ‘ harsh, gra- 
ting, scolding note,’ betrays its haunts 
to the intruder ; but, when disturbed, 
it seeks the tops of the highest trees, 
and, generally, flies off to another 
locality. . 

Mr. Gould obtained his specimens 
most readily by watching at the 
water-holes where they come to 
drink; and on one occasion, near 


* Chlamydera maculata.—Govu.p. 
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the termination of a long drought, 
he was guided by a native to a deep 
basin in a rock where water, the 
produce of many antecedent months, 
still remained. Numbers of the spot- 
ted bower-birds, honeysuckers, and 
parrots, sae this welcome reser- 
voir, which had seldom, if ever be- 
fore, reflected a white face. Mr. 
Gould's presence was regarded with 
suspicion by the winged frequenters 
of this attractive spot ; but while he 
remained lying on the ground per- 
fectly motionless, though close to the 
water, their wants overpowered their 
misgivings, and they would dash 
down past him and eagerly take 
their fill, although an enormous black 
snake was lying coiled upon a piece 
of wood near the edge of the pool. 
At this interesting post Mr. Gould 
remained for three days. ‘The spot- 
ted bower-birds were the most nu- 
merous of the thirsty assemblage 
there congregated, and the most shy, 
and yet he had the satisfaction of 
frequently seeing six or eight of them 
displaying their beautiful necks as 
they were perched within a few feet 
of him. He states that the scanty 
supply of water remaining in the 
cavity must soon have been ex- 
hausted by the thousands of birds 
that daily resorted to it, if the rains 
which had so long been suspended 
had not descended in torrents. 

Mr. Gould discovered several of 
the bowers of this species during his 
journey to the interior, the finest of 
which, now in the National Museum, 
he brought to England. He found 
the situations of these runs or bow- 
ers to be much varied. Sometimes 
he discovered them on the plains 
studded with Myalls (Acacia pen- 
dula), and sometimes in the brushes 
with which the lower hills were 
clothed. He describes them as con- 
siderably longer, and more avenue- 
like, than those of the satin bower- 
bird, extending in many instances to 
three feet in length. Outwardly 
they were built with twigs, and beau- 
tifully lined with tall grasses, so dis- 
posed that their upper ends nearly 
met. The decorations were very 
profuse, consisting of bivalve shells, 
skulls of small animals, and other 
bones. 


Evident and beautiful indications of 
design (continues Mr. Gould) are mani- 
fest throughout the whole of the bower 
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and decorations formed by this species, 
particularly in the manner in which the 
stones are placed within the bower, ap- 
parently to keep the grasses with which 
it is lined fixed firmly in their places : 
these stones diverge from the mouth of 
the run on each side so as to form little 
paths, while the immense collection of 
decorative materials, bones, shells, &c. 
are placed in a heap before the entrance 
of the avenue, this arrangement being 
the same at both ends. In some of the 
larger bowers, which had evidently been 
resorted to for many years, I have seen 
nearly half a bushel of bones, shells, &c. 
at each of the entrances. In some in- 
stances, small bowers, composed almost 
entirely of grasses, apparently the com- 
mencement ofa new place of rendezvous, 
were observable. I frequently found 
these structures at a considerable dis- 
tance from the rivers, from the borders 
of which they could alone have procured 
the shells, and small, round pebbly stones; 
their collection and transportation must, 
therefore, be a task of great labour and 
difficulty. As these birds feed almost 
entirely upon seeds and fruits, the shells 
and bones cannot have been collected 
for any other purpose than ornament ; 
besides, it is only those which have been 
bleached perfectly white in the sun, or 
such as have been roasted by the na- 
tives, and by this means whitened, that 
attract their attention. I fully ascer- 
tained that these runs, like those of the 
satin bower-bird, formed the rendezvous 
of many individuals ; for, after secreting 
myself for a short space of time near one 
of them, I killed two males which I had 
previously seen running through the 
avenue. 


The plumage of this species is re- 
markable. A rich brown pervades 
the crown of the head, the ear- 
coverts and the throat, each feather 
being bordered by a narrow black 
line ; and, on the crown, the feathers 
are small and tipped with silver 
gray. The back of the neck is 
crossed by a beautiful, broad, light, 
rosy pink band of elongated feathers, 
so as to form a sort of occipital crest. 
The wings, tail, and upper surface, 
are deep brown, every feather of 
the back, rump, scapularies, and se- 
condaries, having a large round spot 
of full buff at the tip. Primaries 
slightly tipped with white. All the 
tail-feathers with buffy white termi- 
nations. Under parts grayish white. 
Flank-feathers zigzagged, with faint 
transverse light brown lines. Bill 
and feet dusky brown. At the cor- 
ner of the mouth the bare, thick, 
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fleshy, prominent skin, is of a pink 
flesh colour, and the irides are dar 
brown. 

The rosy frill adorns the adults of 
both sexes: but the young male and 
female of the years have it not. 

Another species, the great bower- 
bird,* was probably the architect of 
the bowers found by Captain Grey 
during his Australian rambles, and 
which interested him greatly in con- 
sequence of the doubts entertained 
by him whether they were the works 
of a bird or of a quadruped,—the in- 
clination of his mind being, that their 
construction was due to the four- 
footed animal. They were formed 
of dead grass and parts of bushes, 
sunk a slight depth into two parallel 
furrows, in sandy soil, and were 
nicely arched above; they were al- 
ways full of broken sea-shells, large 
heaps of which also protruded from 
the extremity of the bower. In one 
of these bowers, the most remote 
from the sea of those discovered by 
Captain Grey, was a heap of the 
stones of some fruit that evidently 
had been rolled therein. He never 
saw any animal in or near these 
bowers ; but the abundant droppings 
of a small species of kangaroo close 
to them, induced him to suppose 
them to be the work of some- quad- 
ruped. 

Jere, then, we have a race of 
birds whose ingenuity is not merely 
directed to the usual ends of exist- 
ence, self-preservation, and the con- 
tinuation of the species, but to the 
elegancies and amusements of life. 
Their bowers are their ball and as- 
sembly rooms; and we are very 
much mistaken if they are not, like 
those places of meeting, 

For whispering lovers made. 

The male satin bower-bird, in the 
garden at the Regent’s Park, is inde- 
fatigable in his assiduity towards the 
female; and his winning ways to 
coax her into the bower conjure up 
the notion that the soul of some 
Damon, in the course of its transmi- 
gration, has found its way into his 
elegant form. He picks up a bril- 
liant feather, flits about with it be- 
fore her, and when he has caught 
her eye adds it to the decorations. 
Haste my Nanette, my lovely maid, 
Haste to the bower thy swain has made. 
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No enchanted prince could act the 
deferential lover with more delicate 
or graceful attention. Poor fellow, 
the pert, intruding sparrows, plague 
him abominably ; and really it be- 
comes almost an affair of police that 
some measures should be adopted 
for their exclusion. He is subject 
to fits too, and suddenly, without the 
least apparent warning, falls sense- 
less, like an epileptic patient; but 
presently recovers, and busies him- 
self about the bower. When he has 
induced the female to enter it, he 
seems greatly pleased ; alters the dis- 

osition of a feather or a shell, as if 

oping that the change may meet 
her approbation ; and looks at her as 
she sits coyly under the overarching 
twigs, and then at the little arrange- 
ment which he has made, and then 
at her again, till one could almost 
fancy that one hears him breathe a 
sigh. He is still in his transition 
dress, and has not yet donned his 
full Venetian suit of black. 

In their natural state, the ‘satin 
bower-birds associate in autumn in 
small parties; and Mr. Gould states 
that they may then often be seen on 
the ground near the sides of rivers, 
particularly where the brush fea- 
thers the descending bank down to 
the water’s edge. The male has a 
loud, liquid call ; and both sexes fre- 
quently utter a harsh, guttural note, 
expressive of surprise and displeasure. 

Geffrey Chaucer, in his argument 
to The Assemblie of Foules, relates 
that, ‘ All foules are gathered before 
Nature on St. Valentine’s day, to 
chuse their makes. <A formell egle 
beyng beloved of three tercels, re- 
quireth a yeeres respite to make her 
choise: upon this triall, Qui bien 
aime tard oublie—‘He that loveth 
well is slow to forget.’’ The female 
satin bower-bird in the Regent's 
Park, seems to have taken a leaf out 
of the ‘formell egle’s’ book ; for I 
cannot discover that her humble and 
most obsequious swain has been re- 
warded for his attentions, though 
they have been continued through 
so many weary months ; but we shall 
never be able entirely to solve these 
mysteries till we become possessed of 
the rare ring sent to the King of 
Sarra by the King of Arabie, ‘ by 
the vertue whereof’ his daughter 
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understood ‘the language of all 
foules,’ unless we can 
Call up him that left untold 
The story of Cambuscan bold, 
Of Camball and of Algersife, 
And who had Canace to wife, 
That own’d the virtuous ring and glass, 
And of the wondrous horse of brass, 
On which the Tartar king did ride. 
Edmund Spenser, with due reve- 
rence for 
Dan Chaucer (well of English undefiled), 


has indeed done his best to supply 
the defect,* and has told us that 
Cambello’s sister was fair Canacee, 
That was the learnedst lady in her days, 
Well seen in every science that mote be, 
And every secret work of nature’s ways, 
In witty riddles, and in wise soothsays, 
In power of herbs and tunes of beasts 
and birds : 
but we learn from him no more of 
the ring than ‘ Dan Chaucer’ tells 
us ‘— 
The vertue of this ring, if ye woll here, 
Is this, that if she list it for to were 
Upon her thombe, or in her purse it bere, 
There is no foule that fleeth under heven 
That she ne shall understand his steven,t 
And know his meaning openly and plaine, 
And answer him in his language againe: 
as Canace does in her conversation 
with the falcon in The Squier’s Tale. 
Nor is the ‘ vertue’ of the ring con- 
fined to bird-intelligence, for the 
knight who came on the ‘steed of 
brasse,’ adds,— 
And every grasse that groweth upon root 
She shall well know to whom it will do 
boot, 
All be his wounds never so deep and wide. 


But we must return from these 
realms of fancy to a country hardly 
less wonderful; for Australia pre- 
sents, in the realities of its quadru- 
pedal forms, a scene that might well 
pass for one of enchantment. 

To the uninitiated, a commence- 
ment of an account in the following 
manner would look very like a nar- 
rative proceeding from the pen of the 
renowned Captain Lemuel Gulliver.: 

The country of the marsupiates, 
or purse-bearers, is of enormous ex- 
tent, and forms a fifth quarter of the 
globe. Their young are born in an 
embryotic state, and conveyed to a 
comfortable marsupium or pouch be- 
longing to the mother, where there 
are teats, to which these foetuses at- 


* Fairy Queen, book iv. cant. 2, et seq. 
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tach themselves by their mouths. 
Here they stick, like little animated 
lumps, till the small knobs which 
exist at the places where the mem- 
bers ought to be, bud and shoot out 
into limbs. By and bye these limbs 
become more and more perfect, and 
the extremities are completely form- 
ed; till gradually the developement 
of the creature reaches its proper 
proportions, and it is able to go 
alone. It is right pleasant to behold 
these curious little animals hopping 
or running about their parents, and 
on the most distant approach of dan- 
ger flying for refuge to the purses 
of their mothers, where they disap- 
pear till it is past, and from whence, 
if they think they may safely ven- 
ture, they peep out to see whether 
the coast is clear. 

This, however, is an account of 
the Marsupialia, the Animalia cru- 
menata of Scaliger, uncoloured by 
the slightest exaggeration. 

New Holland is the head-quarters 
of these anomalous creatures, and 
there the great type of the group is 
placed ; nor does it extend far be- 
yond the main land among the adja- 
cent islands. In America it is scantily 
represented by the opossums; but 
neither the colder parts of that coun- 
try, nor its southern extremity, know 
it: neither do any representatives of 
the family occur in Europe, Asia, or 
Africa. Here, then, we have two far- 
distant regions presenting themselves 
as the two points of developement of 
a form which has not spread over 
other portions of the earth; and, in 
truth, this, combined with the pale- 
ontological researches of Dr. Lund 
in Brazil, and of our own Owen, re- 
lative to the quadrupedal fossil re- 
mains of New Holland, is a strong 
argument for those who look upon 
these countries as two distinct foci 
of creation, and as affording exam- 
ples, among many others, militating 
against the notion of a unique centre 
of origin of the animals now in ex- 
istence. 

These marsupials are, as far as 
observation has gone, of a low grade 
in the scale of intelligence, and their 
vocal powers are exceedingly limited. 
A growl, or a sort of hollow bark, is 
the nearest approach that is made 
among them to a completely deve- 


+ Sound. 
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—_ sound, and a half-hissing, half- 
wheezing, guttural attempt at a cry, 
is the noise most frequently emitted 
by them when under the influence 
of irritation. I have in vain looked 
for that attachment to their keepers, 
and to those who are kind to them, 
which characterizes the more highly- 
developed quadrumanes and quad- 
rupeds in captivity ; and their man- 
ners seem to remind the observer of 
the reptilian rather than of the 
mammalian class. The wombat’s 
loud serpentine hiss, when provoked, 
cannot fail to raise this idea in the 
mind of any generalizing naturalist 
who hears it; and as for the kan- 
garoo, its larynx absolutely wants 
the necessary apparatus for produc- 
ing a vocalized sound, to which the 
noise that the animal emits bears no 
resemblance. 

The brain in these creatures is in 
accordance with the stupidity which 
renders them so unlike those mam- 
miferous quadrupeds in which that 
organ exhibits a more advanced state 
of developement. The examination 
of those marsupials that have fallen 
under the notice of comparative ana- 
tomists, indicates the impossibility 
of their manifesting those qualities 
which have so deservedly endeared 
the dog to man. They have no 
corpus callosum; and, without being 
very presumptuous, that portion of 
the brain may be pronounced, upon 
the authority of those who have not 
leaped to conclusions, but have hum- 
bly and patiently drawn them from 
a long course of study and experi- 
ment, to be the principal seat of me- 
mory. This defect at once accounts 
for the stupidity and want of attach- 
ment above alluded to. These mar- 
supials seem to have just as much 
intelligence as will enable them to 
perform the animal functions, and no 
more. One of the Thylacines in the 
Regent’s Park, when shut out of his 
dormitory, spent his time in walking 
round and round in a narrow circle, 
without even examining the extent 
or nature of his place of confinement, 
or expatiating: no, he went round 
and round, as if he had not sense to 
do anything more. 

But we must introduce this brute 
form more particularly to our friends. 
Thylacinus cynocephalus, the dog- 


—_ 
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faced opossum, vulgarly known as 
the zebra opossum and zebra wolf 
in Van Diemen’s Land, is about the 
size of a young wolf. The short, 
smooth, dusky brown hair, is barred 
on the back, especially at the lower 
part and on the rump, with some 
fifteen or sixteen black transverse 
stripes, broadest on the back, and 
narrowing as they extend down the 
sides. Two or more of these zebra- 
like marks descend down the thighs 
considerably. The ground colour on 
the back is of a blackish gray hue. 
The tail is long, but not large, nor 
does it look well-proportioned or 
symmetrically set on. It has forty- 
six teeth: eight incisors in the upper 
jaw and six in the lower, two canines 
above and two below, and twenty- 
eight molar teeth, fourteen in the 
upper jaw and the same number in 
the lower. There are five toes on 
each of the fore-feet, and four on 
each of the hind-feet. 

Mr. Harris has described this, the 
largest of the Australian carnivorous 
animals, in the Jransactions of the 
Linnean Society. He remarks that 
it utters a short, guttural cry, and ap- 

ears exceedingly inactive and stupid, 
having, like the owl, an almost 
constant motion with the nictitating 
membrane of the eye. The animal 
described by him was taken in a trap 
baited with kangaroo flesh, and lived 
only a few hours after its capture: 
in its stomach were found the partly- 
digested remains of a porcupine ant- 
eater.* 

The native abode of this curious 
animal is among the caverns and 
rocks of the deep and almost impene- 
trable glens near the highest moun- 
tains of Van Diemen’s Land. 

I first clearly saw a pair of these 
animals fairly out in the light on the 
26th May last, in one of the dens ap- 
propriated to the carnivorous animals 
in the garden of the Zoological So- 
ciety in the Regent’s Park. They 
had been presented to the Society by 
Mr. Gunn. I had, on a former day, 
seen them imperfectly by getting into 
the outer apartment of their den and 
looking into their dormitory. When 
fairly exposed, they presented to my 
eye the images of the most extraor- 
dinary animals that I had seen ; crea- 
tures, I repeat, such as one has beheld 


* Echidna aculeata. 
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in dreams, — uncouth, loggerheaded, 
oddly made up, asif Nature had been 
trying her ‘’prentice han’’ at wolf- 
making, and as if they belonged to a 
very ancient state of things in this 
planet, as all the native Australian 
= do. The clumsy, ill- 
efined forms of these Thylacines 
have puzzled men to give them a 
name. ‘ Wolves,’ ‘ hyznas,’ are some 
of the appellations applied to them 
by the colonists, who saw a dog-like 
or wolf-like head on a body striped 
with marks resembling, in a degree, 
those of some of the hyenas. It is 
impossible for a paleontologist to 
look at them without fancying that 
he sees some fossil animal recalled to 
life; and, indeed, the extinct zoo- 
phagous marsupial Thylacotherium 
must, as its name implies, have borne 
some resemblance to the animals now 
under consideration. ‘There cannot 
have been any very wide zoviogical 
interval between the forms of the 
Thylacine and of the Thylacothere. 

The Thylacines, like all the true 
Australian mammals, are strictly 
marsupial ; and the female rejoices in 
as good a pouch after her kind as the 
best-provided kangaroo of them all. 

And what a beautiful provision 
this is; how admirably adapted to 
the region in which the marsupials 
live, and move, and have their being. 
Australia is proverbially wanting in 
rivers, and during a considerable 
portion of the year the supply of 
water is very precarious. Most of 
these quadrupeds drink very little; 
and the mother, instead of dragging 
her young about wearily to look, 
perhaps in vain, for water, has them 
comfortably wrapped up in her pouch, 
and thrives where a fox and her cubs 
would miserably perish. 

The size of the foetus of the kan- 
garoo at the time of birth, together 
with the mode of its attachment to 
the nipple of the mother and other 
highly interesting particulars, may 
be collected from the experiments of 
Mr. Collie, Mr. Morgan, and especi- 
ally of Professor Owen. From these 
it appears that the young, as soon as 
it is born, is removed — by the mo- 
ther’s mouth, in all probability — to 
the pouch, which is held open by the 
mother’s fore-paws, and there held 
till it attaches itself to a nipple. 
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Professor Owen ascertained that 
the days of gestation in the kangaroo * 
are twenty-nine. In order to accus- 
tom the female to the examinations 
of the pouch, they were commenced 
at a very early period of gestation, 
and were continued, till at seven in 
the morning of the 5th October, 1833, 
the foetus was discovered in the pouch 
attached to the left superior nipple. 
On the preceding day at the same 
hour a considerable quantity of the 
moist brown secretion peculiar to the 
pouch was noticed, indicating that 
determination of the blood to that 
part had commenced, and at different 
times during that day the female 
put her head into the pouch and licked 
off the secretion. When examined 
at six o’clock in the evening, the only 
perceptible change in the state of the 
pouch was a slight increase of the 
secretion; but none of the nipples 
exhibited any appearance indicating 
that she was so soon to become a 
mother. Closely watched as she was 
she contrived, however, to elude ob- 
servation at the actual time of par- 
turition, which took place in the 
night; nor were there any appear- 
ances on the litter or about the fur 
of the animal indicative of the event. 

The little one resembled an earth- 
worm in the colour and semi-trans- 
parency of its integument, adhered 
firmly to the point of the nipple, 
breathed strongly but slowly, and 
moved its fore-legs when it was dis- 
turbed. Its little body was bent upon 
the abdomen, its short tail tucked in 
between its hind-legs ; and these legs, 
destined if it had lived, to be so 
gigantically developed, and to execute 
such enormous bounds, were one- 
third shorter than the fore-legs ; but 
the three divisions of the toes were 
distinct. Its whole length from the 
nose to the end of the tail, when 
stretched out, did not exceed one inch 
and two lines. 

The Professor was aware that the 
Hunterian dissections, which may be 
seen in the preparations exhibited in 
the noble museum of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons of England, as well 
as the observations of Mr. Morgan 
and Mr. Collie, concurred in dis- 
proving the theory of a vascular 
mode of connexion between the mam- 
mary foetus and the nipple: but as 


* Macropus major. 
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Geoffroy St. Hilaire had stated that 
a discharge of blood accompanies 
marsupial birth, or the detachment 
of the foetus from the nipple, Pro- 
fessor Owen determined not to neg- 
lect the opportunity thus.- offered, 
and, on the 9th of October, separated 
the infant creature from the organ 
that bound it to life. 

The following reasons urged him 
to this act. First, it would decide 
the nature of the counexion between 
the fcetus and the nipple. Secondly, 
it promised to afford the means of 
ascertaining the mammary secretion 
at this period. Thirdly, it might 
show whether so small a foetus would 
manifest the powers of a voluntary 
agent in regaining the nipple; and, 
lastly, the actions of the mother to 
effect the same purpose would pro- 
bably be brought under notice. 

When the fetus, which retained 
a firm hold of the nipple, was de- 
tached, a small drop of whitish fluid, 
a serous milk, appeared on the point 
of the nipple, which had entered the 
mouth about half a line. This ex- 
tremity was of smaller diameter than 
the rest of the organ, not being yet 
so compressed by the contracted 
orifice of the mouth as to form the 
clavate appearance which it presents 
at a later period. The poor young 
one moved its extremities vigorously 
after it was detached, but made no 
apparent effort to apply its legs to 
the integument of the mother, so as 
to creep along, but seemed to be 
perfectly helpless with regard to pro- 
gressive motion. It was deposited at 
the bottom of the pouch. The mo- 
ther was then liberated, and carefully 
watched for an hour. 

She immediately exhibited symp- 
toms of uneasiness, stooped down and 
licked herself, and scratched the out- 
side of her pouch. At last, resting 
on the tripod formed by her hind- 
legs and tail, she grasped the sides of 
the orifice of the pouch with her fore- 

ws, and, drawing them asunder as 
in the act of opening a bag, she put 
her head into the cavity as far as the 
eyes, and moved it about in different 
directions. She never meddled with 
the pouch when she was in a re- 
cumbent posture; but when ap- 
parently urged by uneasy sensations, 
she rose and repeated the operation 
of drawing open the bag and insert- 
ing her muzzle, keeping it there 
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sometimes for half 2 minute. Pro- 
fessor Owen never observed her put 
her fore-legs into the pouch; they 
were invariably used to open it. 
When she withdrew her head, she 
generally finished by licking the 
orifice of the pouch and swallowing 
the secretion. After repeating the 
act above described some dozen times, 
she lay down and seemed to be at ease. 
When she had remained quiet for 
about half an hour she was again ex- 
amined, and the y« .ng one was found, 
not at the bottom of the pouch, but 
within two inches of the nipple, 
breathing strongly and moving its 
extremities irregularly as before. The 
Professor made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to replace it on the nipple, 
and the mother was then released. 
Two days afterwards the pouch was 
found empty. Every portion of the 
litter was carefully searched, but no 
traces of the foctus could be found. 
It was, therefore, concluded that the 
mother had probably destroyed it in 
consequence of the disturbance, in 
accordance with the morbid habit to 
which I have in another part of these 
papers alluded. It is but just, how- 
ever, to the Professor to remark, that 
he had no reason for anticipating 
this fatal result ; for when the Zoo- 
logical Society held the farm at King- 
ston, the head-keeper there had twice 
taken a mammary kangaroo foetus 
from the nipple and pouch of the 
mother when it did not exceed an 
inch in length, and each time it again 
became attached to the nipple. It 
continued to grow without apparently 
having sustained any injury from the 
separation, until the death of the 
mother, when it was nearly fit for 
leaving the pouch. The person who 
procured Mr. Collie’s specimen told 
that gentleman that the young one 
did not pass the whole of its time 
with the papilla in its mouth, but had 
been remarked more than once not 
having hold of it. It had even been 
wholly removed from the pouch to 
the person’s hand, and had always 
attached itself anew to the teat. Mr. 
Collie, with the tip of his finger, 
gently pressed the head of the little 
one away from the teat, of which it 
had hold, and continued pressing a 
little more strongly for a‘minute al- 
together, when the teat, that had 
been stretched to more than an inch, 
came out of the young one’s mouth, 
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and showed a small circular enlarge- 
ment at its tip, well adapting it for 
being retained by the sucker's mouth, 
the opening of which seemed closed 
in on both sides, and only sufficiently 
open in front to admit the slender 
papilla. After this Mr. Collie placed 
the extremity of the teat close to the 
mouth of the young, and held it there 
for a short time without perceiving 
any decided effort to get hold of it 
anew; when he allowed the pouch 
to close and put the mother into her 
place of security. An hour after- 
wards the young one was observed 
still unattached; but in about two 
hours it had hold of the teat and was 
actively sucking.* Moreover, Mr. 
Morgan had detached a mammary 
foetus about the size of a Norway rat, 
and after a separation of two hours 
from the nipple it regained its hold, 
without sustaining any injury from 
the interruption. 

But although the pigmy young one 
has power enough to grasp the nipple 
and adhere firmly to it by the mus- 
cular strength of its lips, it must not 
be supposed that it is capable of 
drawing sustenance therefrom by its 
unaided efforts. So foetal a rudiment 
would have been in a sad condition, 
if it had depended for its supply en- 
tirely on its own exertions: but 
bounteous Nature has provided the 
assistance without which it must have 
— Geoffroy and the lamented 

{r. Morgan have both demonstrated 
the action of a muscle on the mam- 
mary gland, so as to inject the milk 
into the mouth of the adherent suck- 
ling. 

Here again is an instance of that 
wonderful adaptation of creative 
power, which must strike every one 
not absolutely petrified. 

But, it may be objected, you can 
hardly assert that the young one’s 
efforts of suction should always coin- 
cide with the injecting acts of the 
mother; and you must allow that if 
at any time there should be no such 
coincidence, the milk would be in- 
jected into the larynx, and so suffo- 
cate the foetus. 


* Zool. Journ. vol. v. 
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Most true; but the same Power 
that willed the birth of the creature 
in such an embryotic condition has 
guarded against the possibility of this 
fatal result. The epiglottis and ary- 
tenoid cartilages are elongated and 
ea pa and the slit of the 
glottis is consequently placed at the 
apex of a conical larynx, which pro- 
jects, as in the whales, into the pos- 
terior nostrils, where it is closely 
embraced by the muscles of the soft 
palate. Thus is the air-passage com- 
pletely separated from the fauces, 
and as the mother injects the milk 
the divided stream passes, without 
the possibility of its ‘ going the wrong 
way,’ on each side of the larynx into 
the cesophagus and stomach.t 

It has been remarked, that the 
conveyance of the fcetus into the 
pouch is probably effected by the 
mouth of the mother. The reasons 
for this belief are well given by Pro- 
fessor Owen, who observes, that apart 
from the other circumstantial evi- 
dence, this mode of transmission is 
consistent with analogy, the mouth 
being always employed by the ordi- 
nary quadrupeds, — dogs, cats, and 
mice, for instance,—for the purpose 
of removing their helpless offspring. 
The tender embryo would be more 
liable to injury from the fore-paws ; 
and these, from the absence of a 
thumb, could not so securely effect 
the conveyance as the lips, which can 
be opposed to each other. 

The advantages of such a vivarium 
as that belonging to the Zoological 
Society of London in the Regent's 
Park are here strongly manifested. 
Professor Owen was enabled by his 
autopsy to correct the error of Geof- 
froy St. Hilaire (who had even specu- 
lated on the anastomoses and distri- 
bution of the continuous vessels in 
the neck of the foetus to account for 
its junction with the maternal nip- 
ple), and to come to what may be 
deemed the safe conclusion as to the 
mode of the removal of the newly- 
born foetus to the pouch, where it is 
probably conducted to and held over 
a nipple by the mouth of the mother, 


+ Geoffroy first described this perfect contrivance ; but, as Professor Owen ob- 
serves, John Hunter seems to have foreseen the necessity of it, and, indeed, as the 
Professor further remarks, there are evidences in Hunter’s preparations in the museum 
of the College, that he had anticipated most of the anatomical discoveries which have 
subsequently been made upon the embryo of the kangaroo. 
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while the pouch is kept open by her 
fore-paws, till she feels that her 

oung one has, with its lips, laid 
hold of the sensitive extremity of the 
organ from which it is to derive its 
subsistence.* 

But to return to the Thylacines. 

They were so very shy and wild, 
that it was some time before they 
could be turned into their outer 
apartment while their sleeping-place 
was being cleaned, without actual 
danger to themselves; they threw 
themselves about so recklessly, dash- 
ing themselves in their terror against 
the walls and bars of their place of 
confinement. When I saw them out 
they had a most wild and scared ap- 
pearance, and made haste to escape 
from the light of day to the obscurity 
of their inner den. 

The porcupine ant-eater, whose 
remains Mr. Harris found in the 
stomach of his Thylacine, is The hedge- 
hog of the Sydney colonists, and, to- 
gether with the Ornithorhynchus, be- 
longs to that other anomalous tribe 
of quadrupeds to which Geoffroy 
gave the apt name of Monotremes. 
In these the reptilian character still 
further prevails, mingled with that 
of birds. 

Though they have no pouch, they 

ssess the marsupial bones, which, 

owever, play a very different part 
in them from that assigned to those 
bones in the kangaroo and true Mar- 
supiata. ‘They have a clavicular bone 
placed more forward than the normal 
clavicle, reminding the observer of 
the furciform bone or merry-thought 
in birds, to which, indeed, it is ana- 
logous ; and the coracoid bone reaches 
the breast-bone. Their eyes are very 
little, and their ears are without any 
external appendage. 

Their mode of reproduction was 
for a long time considered doubtful ; 
some holding that they laid eggs like 
the birds and reptiles, and others that 
the young were brought forth alive. 
Those who maintained the former 
theory relied upon stories of nests, 
and eggs, and egg-shells having been 
found; but these stories, when sub- 
jected to cross-examination, were ge- 
nerally found to bear a very strong 
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resemblance to that method of rea- 
soning which ascribed the existence 
of the Goodwin Sands to the build- 
ing of Tenterden steeple. 

For example, one sees an ornith- 
orhynchus come from a bank, lands 
with his native, and finds at the spot 
from whence the paradoxical animal 
had retreated a couple of eggs. The 
native tells the white man that this 
is the Mallangong’sf nest, and that 
those are its eggs. ‘The eggs are 
secured, and triumphantly produced 
as conclusive evidence of the ovi- 
parous nature of the animal. They 
prove to be reticulated externally, 
and to those conversant with the 
subject exhibit all the characters of 
the eggs of a reptile, which may 
have been there deposited by one of 
that class, and have been visited by 
the ornithorhynchus for the purpose 
of seasoning its insect diet with an 
omelette au naturel. How many of 
these reptilian eggs the ornithorhyn- 
chus may have swallowed before it 
was disturbed does not appear. But 
we know that the ornithorhynch 
burrows; and is it probable that, 
contrary to all the usual instincts 
that prompt animals to conceal their 
nests, eggs and young, this creature 
should expose its eggs openly on the 
bank instead of hiding them in its 
burrow, if, indeed, it lays eggs at all? 
We know, too, that each of these 
monotremes possesses a mammary 
gland; and the truth, in all proba- 
bility, is that the eggs of the echidna 
and ornithorhynchus are hatched in- 
ternally, and that their young are 
brought forth alive as a viper pro- 
duces hers. 

Such are these other extraordi- 
nary forms of this extraordinary 
land. The first, the hedgehog of the 
colonists,—now become very rare in 
the colony—a toothless, terrestrial, 
burrowing animal, living on ants, 
endowed with great strength, and 
covered with spines. The second, a 
heteroclite, with the fur of a mole, 
or, if you will, of a water vole, a bill 
like a duck — furnished with what 
may be termed, for want of a better 
description, an apology for teeth; 
forming, however, an apparatus 


* See Professor Owen’s admirable paper ‘On the Generation of the Marsupial 


Animals, with a Description of the Impregnated Uterus of the Kangaroo,’ Phil. 
Trans. 1834, 


t+ Mallangong is the name given to this extraordinary animal by the natives. 
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amply sufficient for the mastication 
of its insect food — burrowing in the 
banks of rivers, and whose palmated 
feet enable it to swim and dive, 
making it perfectly at home in the 
water. 

Like the kangaroo* and other 
Australian animals, these are rapidly 
disappearing before the march of 
civilization; and the noble native 
savage, naked but not ashamed, com- 
— bitterly that the white man’s 

angaroo, as he terms the sheep and 
oxen of the colonist, have destroyed 
his, and declares that he ought to 
have compensation. He has a far 
better case than many who obtain it 
from our best of all possible parlia- 
ments. 

At some future period our readers 
may wish to form a more particular 
acquaintance with these monotremes ; 
but at present we must leave them 
to write a few words on that observed 
of all observers, the newly-arrived 
hippopotamus. 

26th May.—This day I have seen 
the first living hippopotamus that 
ever gratified the eye in this country ; 
or indeed, I might add, in Europe, 
since the time of the later Roman 
emperors. It appears on a coin of 
Marcia Otacilia Severa, the wife of 
Philip, who was elected by the 
senate and people upon the assas- 
sination of the third Gordian. There 
is a figure of the beast in one of the 
tombs of Beni Hassan, far up the 
Nile, and remarkable for its fresco 
paintings, where the upward curve 
of the angle of the mouth is very 
characteristically given. 

Our specimen was safely lodged 
in its newly-built apartments last 
night. When I first saw it, it was in 
its bath—a spacious and deep tank, 
with wooden lining, and with steps 
for the ease of the bather when going 
in and out,—and put me in mind, as 
I looked down on the animal's broad 
rounded back, of a submerged black 
Oe oy moeng that had by some fairy- 

reak been endowed with motion. 
It was in the most perfect health, 
sank and rose gradually, playfully 
closed its mouth — the action cannot 
be properly termed biting —on the 
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woodwork at the side; sank in, 
and when at the bottom walked lei- 
surely about as if looking for some- 
thing, wondering perhaps why the 
luxuriant water-plants of Africa 
were not growing there. After dis- 
porting itself some time, it leisurely 
walked out, and then gave one the 
idea of a cetacean mounted upon 
four short pillar-like legs. Its 
keeper led the way to its sleeping 
apartment, and the attached animal 
followed him there like a dog, along 
the whole length of the giraffe-house 
to the place where the ostriches 
were in the winter. The dormitory 
of the hippopotamus was profusely 
strewn with clean fresh straw, and 
the animal having entered it, I had 
an opportunity of observing him 
closely. I gently tickled and 
scratched him about the eyes, muz- 
zle, and ears, and the good-natured 
animal lazily lay down like a dog 
or a pig to enjoy the operation. 
When I ceased and retired, be rose 
with playfully open mouth to fallow 
me; and his keeper, Hamet, who 
was then with him—a fine young 
man, with a Nubian or Egyptian 
cast of countenance — was obliged to 
shut the door of his apartment to 
keep him in, notwithstanding his 
remonstrating snort. 

The first parts of his organization 
that struck me were the eyes and 
the nostrils. The former have, at 
first sight, a very extraordinary ap- 
pearance, and convey the idea of 
enormous projection of the eye-ball ; 
as if such protrusion was the result 
of some injury or disorder, external 
or tatornal, But no. Here is ano- 
ther instance of the most beautiful 
adaptation. The muscles of the eye 
must be most powerful, and must be 
endowed with great versatility, capa- 
ble of protruding or withdrawing the 
eyeball, which can be either pro- 
jected remarkably or sunk within 
the orbit considerably, so as to adapt 
it for vision in the different media 
where it is to act, whether the ani- 
mal be on land, just under the water, 
or far down beneath its surface. It 
brought to my mind a similar adapt- 
ation in birds, where the bony ring 


* The frequency of these animals in our parks and menageries a few years since 


must have been observed by many. 


Now we rarely see one. 


t+ A copy of this drawing. by Mr. John M‘Gregor, is given in the Tilustrated 


London News, 25th May, 1850. 
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and muscles form a telescopic appa- 
ratus in eagles and other birds of 
rey. 

The nostrils, which are so placed 
that they appear above the surface 
of the water first when the animal 
rises from below, can be closed like 
those of a seal when the animal 
descends into the deep, and opened 
when it comes up for the purpose of 
taking in a supply of air. But 
though the nostrils can be closed 
like those of a seal, the machinery 
for working them must be more 
complicated than the muscles which 
enable that animal merely to close or 
open these gates of breath at pleasure. 
In the hippopotamus the nostrils, 
which appeared to me to be situated 
more vertically than those of the 
seal, can be mounted up, as it were, 
by a process indicating the presence 
of an orbicular sphincter with a pro- 
trusive power, so that the air can be 
taken in with the least possible expo- 
sure of the head. 

These two portions of its animal 
machinery are of the greatest conse- 
quence to the well-being and safety 
of an animal that spends so much of 
its time in the water. The beau- 
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tifully contrived eye is unlike that 
of any mammiferous quadruped 
known to me. It approaches, in its 
power of rolling round when it is in 
a state of protrusion, to that of the 
chameleon, and, like it, must com- 
mand a very extensive area. See 
how admirably this is fitted to the 
requirements of the animal. If dan- 
ger threatens, the hippopotamus in- 
stinctively rushes to the river; and, 
while there latent, can manage to 
just lift his head among the water 
plants, and roll his eye ‘like the bull 
in Cox’s museum,’ but to much better 
purpose. If all is safe, and accord- 
ing to his observation he may turn 
out, he can quit his subaqueous 
retreat; or, if all be not right, he 
can quietly sink again and remain in 
his cool and unapproachable retreat 
at the bottom, occasionally rising and 
protruding his muzzle only for the 
necessary air-supply, and then down 
again. Thus, if the animal be on its 
guard, presenting no mark for a rifle, 
even if the hand that bore it could 
‘haud out’ like that of the Master of 
Ravenswood.* 


Professor Owen, in a most in- 


teresting account lately published, 


* Take the evidence of one who would have struck the dollar from between the 
finger and thumb of the keeper, as cleverly as ever Edgar could haye done the feat. 

* Seleka had sent men down the river to seek sea-cows ’— the name by which the 
hippopotami are known to the colonists —‘ and they soon came running after me to say 


that they had found some. 


I accordingly followed them to the river, where, in a 


long, broad, and deep bend, were four hippopotami, two full-grown cows, a small 


cow, and a calf. 


At the tail of this pool was a strong and rapid stream, which thun- 


dered along, in Highland fashion, over large masses of dark rock. 
‘On coming to the shady bank, I could at first see only one old cow and calf. 


When they dived I ran into the reeds, and as the cow came up I shot her in the head ; 
she, however, got away down the river, and I lost her. The other three took away 
up the river, and became very shy, remaining under the water for five minutes at a 
time, and then only popping their heads up for a few seconds. I accordingly re- 
mained quiet behind the reeds, in hope of their dismissing their alarms. Presently 
the two smaller ones seemed to be no longer alarmed, popping up their entire heads, 
and remaining above water for a minute at a time; but the third, which was by far 
the largest, and which I thought must be a bull, continued extremely shy, remaining 
under the water for ten minutes at a time, and then just showing her face for a second, 
making a blowing like a whale, and returning to the bottom. I stood there with 
rifle at my shoulder, and my eye on the sight, until I was quite tired. I thought I 
never should get a chance at her, and had just resolved to fire at one of the smaller 
ones, when she shoved up half her head and looked about her. I made a correct 
shot ; the ball cracked loudly below her ear, and the huge body of the sea-cow came 
floundering to the top. I was enchanted; she could not escape. Though not dead 
she had lost her senses, and continued swimming round and round, sometimes beneath 
and sometimes at the surface of the water, creating a fearful commotion.’ The victim 
was afterwards secured, and ‘her flesh proved most excellent.’— Five Years of a 
Hunter's Life in the Far Interior of South Africa, &c. By Ronaleyn 
Gordon Cumming, Esq. of Altyre. 2 vols. 8vo. London: John Murray, 
Albemarle Street. Every page of the book of this mighty hunter teems with 
Moving accidents. 

+ In the Annals and Magazine of Natural History for Junc, 1850. 
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states that the skin is almost flesh- 
coloured round the eyelids, which 
defend the peculiarly situated and 
prominent eyes, and that there is a 
single groove or fold above the 
upper eyelid and twocurved grooves 
below the lower one. At first sight, 
he truly says, they seem devoid of 
eyelashes; but on a close inspection 
a few very short hairs may be seen on 
the thick rounded margin of the 
upper lid. He further observes, that 
the protruding movement of the eye- 
ball from the prominent socket shows 
an unusual proportion of the white, 
over which large conjunctival vessels 
converged to the margin of the 
cornea, and that the retraction of the 
eyeball is accompanied by a pro- 
trusion of a large and thick palpebra 
nictitans, and by a simultaneous roll- 
ing of the ball obliquely downwards, 
and inwards, or forwards. There is, 
he adds, a caruncle, or protuberance, 
on the middle of the outer surface 
of the nictitating lid. The colour of 
the iris he describes as dark brown, 
the pupil as a small transversely 
oblong aperture, and the eyeball as 
relatively small and remarkable for 
the extent of the movements of pro- 
traction and retraction. 

The nostrils (continues the Professor), 
situated on prominences which the ani- 
mal has the power of raising, on the 
upper part of the broad and massive 
muzzle, are short, oblique slits, guarded 
by two valves, which can be opened and 
closed spontaneously like the eyelids. 
The movements of these apertures are 
most conspicuous when the beast is in his 
favourite element. The wide mouth is 
chiefly remarkable for the upward curve 
of its angles towards the eyes, which 
gives a quaintly comic expression to the 
massive countenance. The short and 
small milk-tusks project a little, and the 
minute deciduous incisors appear to be 
sunk in grooves or pits of the thick gums : 
but the animal would not permit any 
close examination of his teeth ; withdraw- 
ing his head from the attempt, and then 
threatening to bite. The muzzle is beset 
with short bristles, projecting at pretty 
regular distances; several of them ap- 
pearing to be split into tufts or pencils of 
short hairs. Extremely fine and short 
hairs are scattered all over the back and 
sides; which are not very obvious, ex- 
cept upon aclose inspection. The tail is 
short, rather flattened, and gradually 
tapering to an obtuse point. 


The animal when just out of the 
water appeared to me to be of a 
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bluish black colour above — except 
the ears, which were flesh colour, and 
which it moved in a vivacious man- 
ner,——and of a ruddy fiesh colour 
below. There was a scar on the left 
side. 

The rictus of the mouth was very 
grotesque, and made a sharp angle 
upward when the creature gaped. 
The skin was dotted at short inter- 
vals with the apertures of the muci- 
— glands exuding the liquor for 
ubricating the hide. Though at 
first sight the hide looks hairless, 
it has, now, a short coat of minute 
hair, as fine as floss silk, or more 


‘like the down upon the lip of a 


youth, or of a very young man. 

hen it was at the bottom of the 
water I thought the animal looked 
more blue, or somewhat lighter, and 
the spots denoting the presence of 
the muco-sebaceous pores were very 
conspicuous. 

The amphibious character of the 
animal's life induces us to look for 
some machinery which enables it to 
remain below the surface of the 
water. The venous reservoirs of the 
seals, and the arterial plexiform re- 
ceptacles of the whales, will instantly 
occur to the physiologist. The latter 
are most complex and ample, as 
might be expected of organs fitted to 
secure a supply of aérated blood to 
the brain, derived from a heart that 
sends out some ten or fifteen gallons 
of blood at every stroke, through a 
tube of a foot in diameter, with im- 
mense velocity. One hour and ten 
minutes ordinarily elapse from the 
time of a whale’s descent below the 
surface to that of his rising aguin to 
breathe, and Leviathan has been 
known to remain under for an hour 
and twenty minutes. It has been 
calculated that about a seventh of 
his time is consumed in respiration. 
The seals in their natural state have 
been known to remain under water 
for periods varying from a quarter 
ofan hour tofive-and-twenty minutes: 
but it has been observed that a seal 
in confinement has remained asleep 
with its head under water for an 
hour at a time. The period during 
which a hippopotamus can remain 
submersed does not appear to have 
been accurately defined; but as the 
animal walks leisurely about at the 
bottom of a river, from five to ten 
minutes may probably be spent by 
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it when disposed to remain so long 
without coming up.* 

Sparrman and Mr. Cumming are 
conspicuous among those who have 
recorded the habits of the hippo- 

tamus in a state of nature. The 
fatter, in his wild and wonderful 
book, most graphically describes 
them. 

Look on this scene :— 

When the sun went down the sea- 
cows commenced a march up the river. 
They passed along opposite to my camp, 
making the most extraordinary sounds— 
blowing, snorting, and roaring, some- 
times crashing through the reeds, and 
sometimes swimming gently, and splash- 
ing and sporting through the water. 
There being a little moonlight, I went 
down with my man.Carey, and sat some- 
time on the river’s bank contemplating 
these wonderful monsters of the river. 
It was a truly grand and very extra- 
ordinary scene ; the opposite bank of the 
stream was clad with trees of gigantic 
size and great beauty, which added 
greatly to the interest of the picture.— 
Vol. ii. p. 167. 

And again, at p. 171:— 

At every turn there occurred deep still 
pools, with occasional sandy islands 
densely clad with lofty reeds, and with 
banks covered with reeds to a breadth of 
thirty yards. Above and beyond these 
reeds stood trees of immense age and 
gigantic size, beneath which grew a long 
and very rank description of grass, on 
Which the sea-cow delights to pasture. 
I soon found fresh spoor,t and after 
holding on for several miles, just as the 
sun was going down, and as I entered a 
dense reed cover, I came upon the fresh 
lairs of four hippopotami. They had 
been lying sleeping on the margin of the 
river, and, on hearing me come crackling 
through the reeds, had plunged into deep 
water. I at once ascertained that they 
were newly started, for the froth and 
bubbles were still on the spot where 
they had plunged in. Next moment I 
heard them blowing alittle way down the 
river. I then headed them, and with 
considerable difficulty, owing to the 
cover and the reeds, I at length came 
right down above where they were stand- 
ing. It was a broad part of the river, 
With a sandy bottom, and the water came 
halfway up their sides. There were four 
of them, three cows and an old bull; 
they stood in the middle of the river, 
and, though alarmed, did not appear 
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aware of the extent of the impending 
danger. 


It would be unjust to this painter 
with a pen to omit the following 
grand picture, or to present it in any 
other than the vivid form which it 
takes under his hand :— 


We had proceeded about two miles 
when we came upon some most tho- 
roughly-beaten, old-established hippopo- 
tamus paths, and presently, in a broad, 
long, deep, and shaded pool of the river,t 
we heard the sea-cows bellowing. There 
I beheld one of the most wondrous and 
interesting sights that a sportsman can be 
blest with. I at once knew that there 
must be an immense herd of them, for 
the voices came from different parts of 
the pool; so creeping in through the 
bushes to obtain an inspection, a large 
sandy island appeared at the neck of the 
pool, on which stood several large shady 
trees. 

The neck of the pool was very wide 
and shallow, with rocks and large stones ; 
below it was deep and still. On a sandy 
promontory of this island stood about 
thirty cows and calves, whilst in the pool 
opposite, and a little below them, stood 
about twenty more sea-cows, with their 
heads and backs above water. About 
fifty yards further down the river again, 
showing out their heads, were eight or 
ten immense fellows, which I think were 
all bulls; and about one hundred yards 
below these, in the middle of the stream, 
stood another herd of about eight or ten 
cows with calves, and two huge bulls. 
The sea-cows lay close together like pigs ; 
a favourite position’ was to rest their 
heads on their comrades’ sterns and sides. 
The herds were attended by an immense 
number of the invariable rhinoceros birds, 
which, on observing me, did their best to 
spread alarm through the hippopotami. 
I was resolved to select, if possible, a 
first-rate old bull out of this vast herd, 
and I accordingly delayed firing for nearly 
two hours, continually running up and 
down behind the thick thorny cover, and 
attentively studying the heads. At length 
I determined to go close in, and select 
the best head out of the eight or ten bulls 
which lay below the cows. I accordingly 
left the cover, and walked slowly forward 
in full view of the whole herd to the 
water’s edge, where I lay down on my 
belly and studied the heads of these bulls. 
The cows, on seeing me, splashed into 
the water, and kept a continual snorting 
and blowing till night set in—P. 194. 


* Itis probably reserved for Professor Owen to detect and describe the natural 
apparatus which enables the hippopotamus to remain under water; but we hope it 
will be a long time before he will have it in his power to solve the problem. 


+ Tracks. 


~ The Limpopo. 
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Upon another occasion (p. 218), 
Mr. Cumming fell in with a herd of 
about thirty hippopotami; they lay 
upon some rocks in the middle of a 
very long and broad poo! : and, again, 
with at least thirty lying upon the 
rocks in the middle of the river. He 
describes the noise made by the , a 
popotami as similar to that of the 
musical instrument called a serpent. 
The following truculent trap will be 
as new to most of my readers as it is 
to me :— 

On the 20th (July) I again rode down 
the river to the pool, and found a herd of 
sea-cows still there; so I remained with 
them till sun-down, and bagged two very 
first-rate old sea-cows, which were forth- 
coming next day. This day I detected 
a most dangerous trap, constructed by 
the Bakalahari for slaying sea-cows. It 
consisted of a sharp little assagai, or 
spike, most thoroughly poisoned, and 
stuck firmly into the end of a heavy block 
of thorn wood, about four feet long and 
five inches in diameter. This formidable 
affair was suspended over the centre of a 
sea-cow path, at a height of about thirty 
feet from the ground, by a bark cord, 
which passed over a high branch of a 
tree, and thence to a peg on one side of 
the path beneath leading across the path 
to a peg on the other side, where it was 
fastened. To the suspending cord were 
two triggers, so constructed, that when 
the sea-cow struck against the cord which 
led across the path the heavy block above 
was set at liberty, which instantly dropped 
with immense force with its poisonous 
dart, inflicting a sure and mortal wound. 
The bones and old teeth of sea-cows, 
which lay rotting along the bank of the 
river here, evinced the success of this 
dangerous invention.—P. 197. 


But we must unwillingly leave 
this fascinating journal, penned amid 
the wildest, grandest, and most stir- 
ring scenes that ever blessed or 
shocked a wild hunter's vision, to 
return to the private history of our 
obese, tame, but most amusing baby. 
Its capture, in fulfilment of the nod 
of the friendly autocrat who pre- 
sented it, was effected at the com- 
mencement of August in the bygone 
year up the Nile, nearly two thousand 
miles from Cairo, when its bulk was 
abont that of a newly-dropped calf, 
but its proportions were much stouter 
and its height much lower. Its 
unfortunate mother was mortally 
wounded, and her attempt to return 
towards some bushes growing thickly 
on the river's bank, instead of taking 
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as usual to the water, attracted the 
notice of the hunters, who found the 
calf there among the rank grass. It 
slipped through their fingers, how- 
ever, and instantly made for the 
river, which it wal have gained, if 
one of the party had not struck the 
boathook into its flank, gaffing it as 
an angler would a large fish. ‘The 
mark of this wound it still bears, as 
above mentioned. 

It soon became much attached to 
those who had the care of it, treating 
them as standing in loco parentis, and 
looking to them for the supply of its 
wants. On its passage in the Ripon 
steam-ship, whence it was landed at 
Southampton on the morning of the 
25th of May, its keeper’s hammock 
was slung over its berth, as I was 
told. The poor man must have 
had but a disturbed time of it, for 
his fond charge could not bear his 
absence without showing anxiety 
bordering on distress, and at night, 
as I was informed, would knock up, 
ever and anon, with his chowder 
head, as Jack would call it, at the 
overhanging hammock to ascertain 
whether his sable friend was there. 

The strong attachment of the animal 
to its keeper (writes Professor Owen, in 
the narrative to which we have already 
referred) removed every difficulty in its 
various transfers from ship to train, and 
from waggon to its actual abode. On 
arriving at the gardens, the Arab who 
had the charge of it walked first out of 
the transport van, with a bag of dates 
over his shoulder, and the beast trotted 
after him, now and then lifting up its 
huge, grotesque muzzle, and sniffing at 
its favourite dainties, with which it was 
duly rewarded on entering its apartment. 
When I saw the hippopotamus the next 
morning it was lying on its side in the 
straw, with its head resting against the 
chair on which its swarthy attendant sat ; 
it now and then uttered a soft com- 
placent grunt, and lazily opening its 
thick, smooth eyelids, leered at its keeper. 

After lying quietly about an hour, now 
and then raising its head and swiveling 
its eyeballs towards the keeper, or play- 
fully opening its huge mouth and threat- 
ening to bite the leg of the chair on which 
its keeper sat, the hippopotamus rose and 
walked slowly about its room, and then 
uttered a loud and short harsh note, four 
or five times in quick succession, remind- 
ing one of the snort of a horse, and 
ending with an explosive sound like a 
bark. The keeper understood the lan- 
guage, and told us that the animal was 
expressing its desire to return to its bath. 
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The beast at this time was in one of the 
compartments of the wing of the giraffe- 
house, on the opposite side to that in 
which its bath is prepared. It carries 
its head rather depressed, and reminded 
me most of a huge prize hog, but with a 
breadth of muzzle and other features pe- 
culiarly its own. The keeper opened the 
door leading into the giraffe’s paddock, 
and walked through that to the new 
wing containing the bath, the hippopota- 
mus following like a dog close to his 
heels. On arriving at the bath-room 
the animal descended with some deli- 
beration the flight of low steps leading 
into the water, stooped and drank a 
little, dipped his head under, and then 
plunged forwards. It was no sooner in 
its favourite element than its whole aspect 
changed, and it seemed inspired with 
new life and activity: sinking down to 
the bottom, and moving about submerged 
for awhile, it would suddenly rise with a 
bound almost bodily out of the water, 
and splashing back commenced swimming 
and plunging about with a cetaceous or 
porpoise-like rolling from side to side, 
taking in mouthsful of water and spurting 
them out again, raising every now and 
then its huge grotesque head, and biting 
the woodwork at the margin of the bath. 
The broad round back of the animal 
being now chiefly in view, it looks a 
much larger animal than when out of the 
water. After half-an-hour spent in this 
amusement it quitted the water at the 
call of its keeper, and followed him back 
to the sleeping-room, which is well bedded 
with straw, and where a stuffed sack is 
provided for its pillow, of which the ani- 
mal, having a very shortneck, thicker than 
the head, duly avails itself when it sleeps. 


‘I was told that when it was at 
Cairo it ate a good deal of clay ; and 
the Arabs, it seems, have expressed 
a desire that it should have some 
here. I believe that it is perfectly 
safe in the hands of Mr. Mitchell; 
and if it should be thought fit to 
indulge it with clay, those whom its 
odd ways delight may rest secure 
that Mr. Mitchell will not let Hippo 
be bricked up with our London clay, 
but if clay must be given, will pre- 
scribe some of the mud of the 
Colne or Thames, wherein the water- 
lilies grow so luxuriantly. In the 
stomachs of the young hippopota- 
mus opened by Sparrman hos was 
a gi deal of ‘ dirt,’ with curd and 
leaves quite fresh ; and it is not im- 
probable that this ‘ dirt’ may be re- 
quired by the animal to correct the 
acidity arising from its diet, as calves 
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lick chalk. In scooping up the water- 
plants from the bottoms of rivers and 
their banks with the enormous dental 
apparatus of the lower jaw a con- 
siderable quantity of the soil must be 
taken up, and that some of it finds 
its way to the stomach is evident 
from Sparrman’s evidence. 

Two of his attendants, Jabar Abou 
Haijab and Mohammed Abou Mer- 
wan—these, as far as I can make 
them out, are their names—are snake- 
charmers, of whom and of whose 
performance I shall have something 
to say hereafter. The former, an 
old man, was employed by the French 
savans in Buonaparte’s Egyptian 
expedition, and collected reptiles for 
Geoffroy ; the latter Arab, who ap- 
pears to be some fifteen years of age, 
and is the principal performer with 
the serpents, is, [ have heard, his 
nephew, and is the playfellow of the 
hippopotamus. When I saw him, 
on the occasion of my first view 
of his playmate, he had a gold ear- 
ring and a gold finger-ring, and was 
clad in fantastic costume, with a fea- 
ther in his head gear, and in an old 
pair of Wellington boots, long since 
unacquainted with blacking, and a 
world too wide for his bare shanks. 
Of these he seemed more proud than 
of all the rest of his apparel put to- 
gether, but they so galled his naked 
feet that they soon brought him to 
poultices, and he has since taken to 
stockings and slippers. A complaint 
has, I hear, been brought against 
him for teazing the monkeys, which 
he excites into a frantic state. Shee- 
tan *—-the name in which he rejoices 
among his familiars—pleaded guilty, 
and begged hard that one of the 
monkeys might be assigned to him 
for education,—the height of his am- 
bition at present being to teach his 
cheiroped scholar to charm serpents. 

His games of romps with the hip- 

opotamus are first-rate. After a 
ittle provocation by eccentric antics, 
which would have done credit to 
Flibbertigibbet himself, he flies, and 
his obese four-footed frolicsome 
friend shuffles after him with his 
mouth open—and such a mouth !— 
in all the beauty of ugliness. This 
playful running after its friends open- 
mouthed may be interpreted in two 
ways : first, as it would act with its 
mother, half in play, half as a hint 


* Satan. 
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for nourishment ; and secondly, as a 
lamb, a goat, or a calf butts, before 
their horns have budded, betraying 
a consciousness on the part of our 
gambolling pachyderm of the locality 
where the terrible offensive armour 
is to be with which hereafter he may 
bite with a vengeance. 

Professor Owen states that we may 
reckon this young animal to be ten 
monthsold, and thatit isnowseven feet 
long, and six and a-half feet in girth 
at the middle of the barrel-shaped 
trunk, which is supported, clear of 
the ground, on very short and thick 
legs, each terminated by four spread- 
ing hoofs, of which the innermost is 
the smallest on the forefoot ; the two 
middle ones, answering to those 
which are principally developed in 
the hog, are the largest in both feet. 

The hind-limb (writes Professor Owen 
in continuation) is buried in the skin of 
the flank nearly to the prominence of the 
heel. Thick fiakes of cuticle are in pro- 
cess of detachment from the sole. There 
is a well-defined white patch behind each 
foot, but I looked in vain for any indi- 
cations of the glandular orifice which 
exists in the same part in the rhinoceros. 
The naked hide covering the broad back 
and sides is of a dark India-rubber colour, 
impressed by numerous fine wrinkles 
crossing each other, but disposed almost 
transversely. When I first saw the beast 
it had just left its bath, and a minute 
drop of a glistening secretion was exuding 
from each of the conspicuous muco- 
sebaceous pores, which are dispersed over 
the whole integument, at intervals of 
from eight lines to aninch. This gave 
the hide, as it glistened in the sunshine, 
avery peculiar aspect. When the animal 
was younger the secretion had a reddish 
colour, and being poured out more abun- 
dantly, the whole surface became painted 
over with it every time he quitted his 
bath. 

Nothing can be more correct than 
this admirable description, with the 
exception of the alleged nakedness 
of the skin. ‘Lhe integument, at first 
sight, does appear naked; but it is 
found, as I have stated above, ona 
close inspection, to be covered with 
very fine downy hairs, which will, 
probably, totally or partially vanish 
as the animal advances in age. 

The gambols and civilities of this 
denizen of the Nile are not confined 
to his keepers. I had been told that, 
when out in the giraffe-paddock, one 
of the giraffes had bowed down its 
head to him one day, and that the 
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hippopotamus opened his mouth and 
took the giraffe’s muzzle into the 

If, which seems to be his way of 

issing. On Sunday, the 9th of 
June, I saw one of the giraffes do 
the same thing, with exactly the same 
result. He had, I have been told, 
formed an acquaintance with a giraffe 
which was to have been brought 
over with him, but was unfortunately 
drowned. 

Such is the quadruped whose ani- 
mal magnetism Punch has so forcibly 
depicted attracting the crowds who 
are hurrying to its presence. Ifa 
mate—and this is far from impro- 
bable—should be sent over to join 
him in August by the same liberal 
and friendly potentate to whom we 
owe the present object of admiration, 
who shall predict the consequence of 
the double attraction ? 

The third Gordian did not live to 
see the portentous games for which 
he had caused so vast an assemblage 
of wild beasts to be brought to Rome. 
The milliarium seculum was celebrated 
by Philip not without suspicion, al- 
most amounting to proof, that the 
blood of his predecessor was on his 
head. Philip, in his turn, did not 
live long after the celebration of that 
prolonged festival, during which two 
thousand gladiators at once joined in 
the death-struggle for the gratification 
of the people. Defeated by Decius, 
who had got himself proclaimed em- 
peror in Pannonia, Philip fell under 
the merciless hands of his own sol- 
diers near Verona, in the year of Christ 
249, before he had completed his 
forty-fifth year, and before the fifth 
year of his enjoyment of his bad 
eminence had run its course. The 
hippopotamus, which formed a prin- 
cipal feature in those murderous di- 
versions, appears not only on the 
large brass of Otacilia Severa, but 
also on one of Philip (about a.p. 247), 
and on another of Hadrian. ‘These, 
and the well-known plinth of the 
statue of Nilus, show how familiar 
this huge form was to Roman eyes. 

I have not heard whether Mr. 
Wyon has been directed to strike a 
medal to commemorate this substan- 
tial gift of his Highness the Viceroy 
of Egypt, or whether Mr. Gibson has 
received a commission to immortalize 
him in marble; but there can be no 
doubt that Sir Edwin Landseer must 
hand down his likeness to posterity. 
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FRUITS OF THE SEASON. 


\ ERE these our lucubrations de- 
/¥ stined to appear before the world 
in a garb of blue and yellow instead 
of modest drab, or to be nursed into 
articulate life in Albemarle Street 
instead of the Strand, we should 
have gone to work in a very differ- 
ent fashion. A novel or two taken 
at haphazard from the fruits of the 
season should have stood at the top, 
where the text stands in a sermon; 
then, without further allusion tothem 
in particular, we would have plunged 
forthwith into an essay on fiction in 
general, rearing a ponderous super- 
structure upon some such ground- 
plan as the following :—The Human 
mind, its tendency to the marvellous ; 
children ; grown up ditto; Eastern 
apologues; Milesian tales; tear of 
regret over the loss of ditto; By- 
zantine romances, Theagenes and 
Chariclea, &c. ; chivalric ditto, Char- 
lemagne, Arthur, Amadis; pastoral 
ditto; Montemayor, Sir P. Sidney ; 
Don Quixote, effect of ditto. ‘Cer- 
vantes smiled, &c.;’ England, the 
great Cyrus.... Grandison, Joseph 
Andrews ... The Mysteries of Udol- 
pho, Waverley, Pelham, Pickwick, 
&e. &e. 

Then leaving the history, we 
would have boldly ventured into the 
metaphysics of the question, mar- 
shalling the unhappy authors accord- 
ing to subject-matter, form, or final 
purpose, forcing them into plans, and 
systems, and designs, of which they 
were profoundly unconscious, invest- 
ing them with convictions which 
never entered their heads, and 
making them philosophers in their 
own despite. For it is the wont of 
our British essayists of the present 
day to puddle the shallowest subject 
by insisting upon sounding its sup- 
posed depths; if they were exa- 
mining a bit of gold leaf, they 
would try to look below the surface ; 
spiders of literature, they hang webs 
of puzzle to every peg; and we con- 
clude that there are a corresponding 
number of meritorious persons, enti- 
tled collectively ‘the reading public,’ 
who feel interested in their unravel- 
ment. We,onthe other aand, being 
limited to the narrower compass and 
lower range of a ‘monthly,’ intend 
to observe a corresponding humility 


in our pretensions, neque conamur 
tenues grundia — thereby sctting a 
worthy example to the world at 
large. We merely invite our good 
friends to taste with us a dish com- 
posed of some of the ‘ fruits of the 
season’ aforesaid, and we promise 
that there shall be no hard nuts to 
crack. Our meaning shall be so 
plain that he who runs, nay even he 
who skips, may be able to read it. 
We cannot say with the great 
Squeers, ‘ Philosophy is the chap for 
us ;’ we have never chopped logic 
out of Whately, or ground at meta- 
physics in J. S. Mill; and if we 
were to press either science into a 
discussion on sundry three-volume 
novels, it would indeed be invita 
Minerva. Moreover, any history of 
fiction that we should write would 
run a great risk of being itself ficti- 
tious, seeing that we are at this 
present abiding in a bookless soli- 
tude, and have no previous know- 
ledge of the subject, except what 
little we once gained from a partially 
successful attack on the sleep-com- 
pelling Dunlop. 

It is now three weeks since we 
retired from the Mall, the Park, and 
the world, to one of the greenest and 
farthest corners of this very green 
and many-cornered isle. We car- 
ried off to our corner (as we have 
seen Ponto do with a morsel which 
he wished particularly to enjoy) 
about a dozen volumes of fiction, hot 
from the press, and living in an ideal 
world, or rather several ideal worlds 
in succession, we have contrived to 
forget the world as completely as it 
can have forgotten us. 

So, having, contrary to the custom 
of the craft, really read the books 
we mean to review, we sit down to 
the task in no critical spirit. We 
are disposed to be ‘truly thankful’ 
for the feast, and have no inclination 
to call the cooks over the coals. 
We take it that when a novel has 
amused one, it has done its appointed 
work, and answered its natural end. 
When we wish for useful knowledge 
we betake ourselves to tall old folios 
in vellum, or fat tomes in law calf, 
or lexicons, or blue-books, as the 
case may be ; but we have recourse 
to a novel when we want to escape 
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from the hard realities of life, from 
this world of buying and selling, of 
half-hearted loves and marriages of 
convenience —this world, whose sub- 
limities are dashed with bathos, and 
whose poetry is jarred with prose. 
There are times wher. we would fain 
take breath after the fret and fume 
of our struggles with the crowd: 
then we seek some unenvied, uncon- 
tested nook, and, turning our back 
on turmoil and matter-of-fact, take 
refuge with the poet, the novelist, 
or the playwright. We take upa 
romance as we go to Covent Garden 
—for amusement, sheer amusement ; 
and we are as disconcerted when 
‘improving’ matter is thrust into the 
tale, as when our clerk comes to 
fetch us away in the middle of the 
opera ‘on important business.’ 

A few years back it was quite the 
fashion to set all kinds of hard truths 
in a filagree-work of fiction. Miss 
Martineau in Deerbrook taught us 
domestic economy, and, in a host of 
little tales, developed her theories 
about taxation and government, or 
agitated against the game-laws. Nor 
was the use of this artillery limited 
to secular warfare. Satanic and sul- 
phureous as it had been hitherto 
deemed by the ‘unco gude, it now 
began to be employed, whether the 
object of the author militant were to 
Evangelise, to Catholicise, or to Ro- 
manise the Church and _ nation. 
Every drawing-room table was in- 
undated with these pious frauds, 
these sheep in the disguise of wolves, 
these Jesuitsin plain clothes. ‘Theo- 
logy poured from the Minerva press. 
There was no safety anywhere. The 
most picturesque ruin, the most 
‘purely Gothic’ church, might be a 
masked battery after all. The 
ground was hollow with mines of 
allegory, and the most winding and 
flowery story - path lodged you at 
last in a dogma of Adam Smith, or 
in one of the Thirty-nine Articles. 
Bottom, the weaver, had broken into 
fairy-land. We take leave to dub 
him ‘ass’ for his pains. Dropping 
metaphor, we denounce all those who, 
upon pretence of entertaining, design 
to convince us to their politics, or 
convert us to their creed. 

On a similar principle, but with 
less acrimony, we protest against 
those who would degrade romance 
into a vehicle for conveying histo- 
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rical fact. Not that we would con- 
fine the novelist to any place or any 
time ; nihil humanum a nobis alienum ; 
human hearts beat and human 
tongues wagged as freely in the ninth 
as in the nineteenth century ; nay, 
for the lovers of spectacle, any por- 
tion of ‘the good old time’ (that in- 
congruous aggregate) is more avail- 
able than this present, when Fashion, 
the world’s gaoler, has put -us all 
into one dull leaden- hued prison- 
uniform. We say, then, let the 
novelist choose any time or place 
for his story, but let his sole object 
be the fiction, and let him use or 
abuse the facts as he pleases in sub- 
ordination to the developement of 
his plot. Romance, in her own 
realm, must be queen absolute. If 
the author has scruples, he may 
always satisfy his conscience by 
writing a sober history of the period 
selected for his novel, as a peace- 
offering to the manes of the belied 
characters. Not that it will be read 
any more than the letters of injured 
individuals expostulating in obscure 
corners against the flaring calumnies 
of a leading article. But this by the 
way. 

We further enter a protest against 
‘moral tales,’ that is to say, tales 
whose professed end is the inculcation 
of a moral lesson; such, for instance, 
as Patronage and Maneuvring, 
where the same indisputable truth 
comes up and confronts you at every 
turn of the narrative. We never 
meet with such a thing in life, and 
we cannot endure it in what pro- 
fesses to be a picture of life. The 
novelist acts as a providence (with 
reverence be it said) to the creatures 
of his brain; and ought, therefore, 
to act by general and not special 
dispensations. We concede to him 
an isolated improbability here and 
there, but we cannot permit a series 
of improbabilities, such as a pre- 
concerted moral necessarily inflicts 
upon a tale. Not that we object at 
all to ‘moral lessons’ in their place, 
but then they must be like the 
moral lessons of life, manifold and 
complex, not single and simple; 
hinted, not obtruded ; discernible by 
the patient eye of the few and wise, 
not crammed down the mouth of 
every gaping fool. Even the fool 
resents it, and will not repeat the 
dose. Miss Edgeworth’s ‘ instructive 
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works are fast descending to oblivion 
and the pastrycook ; and Miss Aus- 
ten’s tales, heavily weighted by their 
titles, are kept afloat only by the 
genial and natural life within, which 
belies the frigid promise of the ex- 
terior. We never read a novel yet 
which, gua novel, was not all the 
worse in so far as any moral was 
traceable therein. We will tolerate 
a single obvious moral only in 
those fictions of a page in length, 
where the interlocutors are dumb 
beasts ; but we hold the novel-writer 
greater than the fable - writer, and 
refuse to Fielding what we concede 
to Gay. 

But our critic muse (terror of the 
other nine!) is rambling into gene- 
ralities, forgetful of her modest pro- 
fessions, and of the post octavos 
lying before her for dissection. 


Past, Present, and Future.* Such 
is the comprehensive title arrogated 
by two slender volumes. It seems 
to have been chosen in accordance 
with a dictum of Sir Walter Scott, 
that the title of a book should be 
such as to convey to a reader no 
previous notion whatever of its con- 
tents; hence that great father of 
fictions chose Ivanhoe for himself, 
and reluctantly acquiesced in the sug- 
gestion of Rob Roy. This studied 
obscurity is becoming rather a pre- 
valent affectation just now, and we 
wish it were confined to the outside 
of books only. In the case before 
us the title disguises, not merely the 
species, but the genus of the book ; 
and the public will peep cautiously 
into it, half-afraid that it may prove 
to be acommentary on ‘ Revelations.’ 
Any such fears, however, will be 
dispelled by a glance at the dedi- 
cation-page, where a wreath of fan- 
tastic, very wild flowers, with sundry 
birds undreamed-of by ornithologists, 
encircles the following tender rubric : 
‘To the prettiest brown eyes in the 
world anp A uEarr this little work 
is dedicated.’ Here is a romance 
under lock and key! which piques 
one’s curiosity, and sets the brains 
a-working like the mysterious ad- 
vertisements in The Times pledging 
unalterable affection to ‘ Louisa,’ or 
imploring ‘dear Frederick ’ to return. 
We know an old lady who sheds 
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tears almost daily over the pathetic 
scenes thus suggested to her imagi- 
native mind. This dedication is the 
only passage in all the book which 
leads us to suppose that the author 
wears ‘hose and doublet. But 
for it, we should rather have attri- 
buted the work to an authoress, 
from the semi-French style of sen- 
timent and expression, and the some- 
what prolix fondness displayed for 
arranging furniture, and for all the 
details of upholstery — qualities we 
have frequently remarked in writers 
of the female persuasion. Indeed 
these are the prominent faults of the 
book, and we take the more pains to 
point out the faults, because after 
reading it one cannot help feeling 
kindly towards the author. We 
should guess it to be a ‘first fault,’ 
as Etonians say, and we regard it 
rather in the light of a promise than 
a performance. ‘The descriptions are 
prolix, and the narrative is curt; 
where we wanted only a sketch, we 
have over-elaboration; and where 
we would gladly have contemplated 
a finished picture we are provoked 
and balked by a rapid and imperfect 
outline. The writer plays about the 
story and about it, without ever get- 
ting fairly into it. We regret this 
the more, as from certain vigorous 
touches of character we are convinced 
that he could write a capital novel if 
he chose. For instance, Lady Ar- 
lington and Lord Ravensleigh are 
excellently dashed off in their lead- 
ing features ; but, then, they are left 
in the rough, like those huge things, 
half-block, half-statue, which we 
have seen littering the studio of a 
desultory amateur. Of the other 
defect at which we have hinted the 
writer is himself conscious. He says 
in his preface :— 

The number of French words brought 
into these pages calls for some excuse. 
Unfortunately there are numerous words 
and phrases in the French language, 
suited to every-day life, that come to the 
mind sooner and more agreeably than 
English words ; English being a stern, 
strong language, that will neither bend 
nor lend itself at a moment’s warning as 
French does ; and that is like the modern 
representation of the Englishman on the 
French stage — the very type of stiffness, 
however grand, good, or sublime; and 
the French language affords words that 
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fill up the space well between the sub- 
lime and the ridiculous. 

Now there is, we admit, some 
truth in this, and we should never 
dream of enforcing an academic alien 
act to exclude all French words, as 
such, from the pages of an English 
book; but we maintain that the 
license should be used sparingly, and 
then only by necessity, asa last re- 
source. These pages are quite be- 
sprinkled with French, and have a 
pied look. If people will accustom 
themselves to think in French, so 
that French words and phrases ‘ come 
to the mind sooner and more agree- 
ably than English words,’ they should 
write in French altogether. Any 
dictionary would have furnished our 
author with very fair equivalents 
for such ‘words and phrases’ as ca- 
maraderie, engoiement, chiffons, des- 
sous des [? les] cartes, depit, géne, 
lunettes d’upproche, isolement d’ezxist- 
ance [sic], &c. 

The author should have taken 
care, too, not to leave so many 
errors of the press in his darling 
‘French words and phrases.’ By 
the way, we observe that a good 
many proper names are misspelt 
also, as Wotten for Wotton, Perru- 
= for Perugino. And now we 
nave done with fault-finding, and 


gladly turn to the contemplation of 
Cecil Latimer, the heroine, who also, 
be it remarked, ‘has the prettiest 
brown eyes in the world,’ and is 
altogether one of the most charm- 
ingly drawn heroines we have ever 


met with. Is the description, we 
wonder, taken from a picture, or 
from real life? Lucky author, to 
be the owner of such a picture, or the 
husband, whether ‘ present’ or ‘ fu- 
ture,’ of such a wife! Here she is :— 


Her brown eyes, shaded with long 
dark eye-lashes, would, at moments—it 
might laughingly be said of them—al- 
most light up a room ; and the light was 
not only vivid, but soft and gracious. 
The mouth and nose were formed to per- 
fection ; there were no pouting lips, 
that looked caprice, but her mouth 
opened as if speech were thought, and 
thought were truth. She was the mid- 
dle size of woman, neither tall nor short 
—a form all symmetry and proportion 
tothe fingers’ ends. No one who had 
once seen Cecil ever forgot her appear- 
ance. Her glossy hair ‘ gleamed in the 
sunlight, lending gold to gold;’ and 
this hair gave her the name in Italy of 
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the pretty Venetian—so much did she 
resemble the dark-eyed, fair-haired crea- 
tures that Titian and Giorgione painted 
and loved. There was a look in that 
hair as if the rays of the western sun 
had partially lighted up a darker ground, 
a spirit on that hair quite peculiar—it 
was a change of auburn; and her eyes 
seemed to belong to dark hair. Cecil 
used to say, that she wondered who had 
got Aer hair; that Nature had made a 
mistake, and that she had got some 
other person’s. The softness in her 
countenance formed as piquant a con- 
trast to the decision of her mind; and 
one expected to hear from that pretty 
mouth Italian—not pure Italian, but 
Venetian or Sicilian—words of fondness, 
such as are heard in the sunny south. 
But the character of the woman and her 
turn of thought were English —pure 
English, decidedly English. Not the 
English of the salons of Paris or London, 
or the English of Lady B.’s drawing- 
room, or of Lady C.’s coterie, or the 
language talked at D— castle, or the mi- 
naudiére phrases used in certain socie- 
ties; but the language of truth; the 
language of one who had read, but was 
no blue-stocking; the language of one 
who had felt deeply, but was no philoso- 
pher; the language of one who was reli- 
gious, yet set up for no saint; the lan- 
guage of one who knew the world, yet 
lived above it. 

Will it be believed that this 
charming creature is thirty when the 
tale opens, and that she dies an old 
maid at last? ‘This, we fancy, is 
quite unique in the history of fiction. 
Another peculiarity in this story is, 
that it does not end till the year 
1880 — positively, eighteen hundred 
and eighty—in the November of 
which year there is, was, or is to be 
(for we are on ground where the old 
rules about the tenses completely 
fail us), a great flood, ‘destroying 
many thousands of persons, and de- 
populating many towns and villages 
in the midland counties.’ Truly a 
flood with a vengeance! for ‘the 
point of the cathedral is only just 
visible above the mass of waters in 
the distant valley !’ 

Hear this, ye men of the midland, 
and look out for an ark-wright. Pro- 
found philosophers have discovered 
that ‘the desire to pry into the fu- 
ture is a peculiar characteristic of 
the human mind ; and it would seem 
that this desire is not less strong at 
the present day than it was in the 
days of the Witch of En-dor, or the 
Witch of Edmonton, if one may 
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judge from the crowds that squeezed 
into Exeter Hall to hear the vatici- 
nation of Dr. C—g, who is certainly 
no wizard. We will back our author 
against him any day. Hear him :— 

Never had England been so prosper- 
ous as in the early part of that year 
(1880). The religious war had long been 
terminated ; the firebrands of the Church 
were quenched; the Jesuits were ba- 
nished from the kingdom by an edict 
from the crown; liberty of conscience 
existed everywhere, and peace and good- 
fellowship made fair promise that the 
closing years of Queen Victoria’s reign 
should be passed in harmony and pro- 
sperity. 

What peculiar form of religion 
the war is to leave us does not ap- 
pear, for our author, with a caution 
worthy of an almanac prophet, in- 
troduces as attending on the deathbed 
of Cecil ‘a man who might be, from 
his dress, either a clergyman or a 
priest.’ 

There are plenty of good things 
in these volumes, especially the first, 
translated, transplanted, and oii- 
ginal. Here is a specimen or two :— 

Women are but philosophers of the 
moment. 

(The author is rather proud of 
this, for he repeats it twice.) 

Mrs. Addiscombe has but one idea, 
divided in these hard times, out of eco- 
nomy, into two—her dog and her hus- 
band. 

En pensant qu’il faut qu’on oublie, on 
s’en souvient. 

The gossip of the world is an Amazon- 
ian police ; it costs Government nothing. 
The expense is defrayed by persons who 
may be known by certain marks, who 
undertake it for the good of the public, 
and who carry it on for their own pri- 
vate pleasure ; and what is done wil- 
lingly is generally done well. 

Ashdown (Cecil’s country-house) was 
a romance in stone and mortar. 

Life had always appeared to Lord 
Delamere as a speculation, the account 
of which he held in hand. 

If space and time permitted, we 
could multiply instances like these, 
of careful reading and keen observa- 
tion; as it is, we must refer our 
readers to the book itself. But be- 
fore passing to another subject, we 
must return for a moment to our 
Se task of fault-finding. We 

ave to scold the author for occa- 


sional carelessness as to grammar. 
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Take, for example, the following 
sentences :— 

It was discovered that the estates had 
been entailed, which neither Aer nor her 
femily had ever surmised the possibility 
of, 


Again :— 

Dr. Arnold’s opinions are as much 
followed as are consistent with the dif- 
ference of the situation and prospects in 
life of the scholars. 

We take leave of our unknown 
author with hearty good will, and 
hope that he will soon give us an- 
other novel, written carefully, and 
in genuine mother English, with a 
little less about the chairs, and car- 
pets, and pictures, and a little more 
about the people that sit, and stand, 
and look thereon. 


We now turn to a novel of a very 
different stamp—Julia Howard.” 

Just now we were complaining of 
adearth of adventure ; here the crop 
is perhaps over-plentiful. Not to 
mention the hero’s mental sufferings, 
his grief, love, jealousy, and despair, 
he is twice or thrice knocked on the 
head, occasionally run through the 
body, and perfectly riddled with 
pistol-bullets. Strange to say, he 
does die at last. We ought to be 
thankful that he survived the first 
volume; and thankful we are, for 
otherwise we should have been minus 
a few hours’ very pleasant reading. 
Throughout this book there is no 
attempt at the didactic, not the least 
bit of psychology—a noxious species 
of weed, a degenerate seedling from 
Weimar—which has sprung up of 
late years, and threatens to over- 
spread the golden gardens of ro- 
mance. No one can protest more 
strongly against all modern innova- 
tion than does Mrs. Martin Bell, if 
we may judge by the sample before 
us. It belongs to the old school, 
and, with a few more secret passages 
and trap-doors, might have been 
composed by Ann Ratcliff herself. 
With one exception the men are all 
brave, generous, and handsome ; the 
women tender, true, and beautiful. 
Mrs. Bell has such a predilection for 
personal charms, that she has made 
the villain himself handsome like 
the rest,—a Lucifer, not a Beelze- 
bub; you don’t meet with a plain 
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face throughout, whether in Ireland 
or Austria, which does not quite 
tally with our own experience when 
on our travels. The fair authoress, 
in selecting her characters, hasclearly 
applied the golden rule of the Ethi- 
opian bard,—‘ You an’t good-look- 
ing, so you can’t come in.’ The 
amount of ‘chiselled features’ is 
something astounding. We could 
fancy ourselves in a statue-gallery, 
but for the superhuman tumult and 
bustle. 

The villain to whom we have 
alluded, is an average specimen of 
that numerous class peculiar to fiction 
and the stage—self-conscious, avowed 
villains, without one redeeming point, 
one softening trait. We have seen, 
or heard of, a melodrama, in which 
the chief mar-plot thus naturally 
reveals himself to the audience in a 
soliloquy :— 

I am a villain of the blackest dye. 

What a pity that iniquity does 
not stalk in this patent shape about 
the common earth as well as the 
boards. ‘The whole criminal code 
might be superseded by one compre- 
hensive and simple act for the sup- 
pression of villains. The culprits 
might be at once detected by ‘ some- 
thing sinister about the mouth,’ and 
instead of the present ponderous a 
paratus of judges and juries, a single 
physiognomist might administer sum- 
es and poetical justice for all the 
world. Of Julia Howard, the part 
relating to Mackenzie—the kind and 
caustic, generous and cautious, Scot- 
tish soldier of fortune—is almost the 
only part which commends itself by 
its humanity and naturalness, the 
only part which might not have been 
written before Waverley. The rest 
is conventional. We make a tacit 
bargain with the author to receive 
her creations for flesh and blood, 
just as in the drama we agree to 
content ourselves with pasteboard 
forests and canvass skies. We take 
the author for our mesmerist, and, 
with the best wishes for her success, 
submit to her passes, and make our- 
selves up comfortably for a day- 
dream. So it is in all cases. The 
greatest mesmerist is he who not 
only induces the dream, but in the 
greatest degree lulls the conscious- 
ness that you are dreaming. The 
most potent spells are those master] 
touches of character and life whic 
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with them instantaneous con- 
viction, because they are the perfect 
utterance of your own half-formed 
observations ; which by a thousand 
subtle associations lead you to invest 
the creatures of fiction with the 
shape and attributes of your kins- 
folk and acquaintance ; which almost 
cheat your innermost sense by ar- 
raying the ideal world in the colours 
and atmosphere of the real. But 
these are spells known only to the 
mightiest masters—a Scott, or a 
Dickens; Mrs. Bell—we may say 
without offence—is but an artist ‘ of 
the outer court.’ Her spells are of 
the second order. She arrests our 
attention by the deeds and sufferings 
of her persone, not by their thoughts 
and feelings. She shows us adven- 
tures, not characters. Not one of 
her heroes or heroines recalls a sin- 
gle look, phrase, or expression, of 
any person we ever had the honour 
to meet out of post octavo. Indeed, 


what with their high birth, lofty 
bearing, chiselled features, and poet- 
ical phraseology, we should feel de- 
cidedly out of our element in their 
society, and so, we think, would any 


mortal now living, except Mr. N. P. 
Willis, whose life has been spent in 
such circles. Nevertheless we are 
content to take Mrs. Bell's word for 
it that there were such people in the 
year 1740, in the highlands of Con- 
naught—the time and place of the 
opening chapter. 

Allaster O'Connor is the landless 
heir of a long line. ‘In his veins 
flow the mingling currents of Nor- 
man chivalry and Celtic royalty. 
Edward, his brother, the villain 
mentioned above, has apostatized for 
the sake of the fortune which should 
have come to Allaster. Colonel 
Herbert, an Englishman, has bought 
the O'Connor estates, and, what is 
more to the purpose, has brought 
with him his niece, a great heiress— 
Julia Howard herself—who is thus 
presented to us, a flower among 
flowers, in the conservatory adjoin- 
ing the drawing-room at Castle Her- 
bert :— 


A lamp suspended from the roof shed 
its soft light over the graceful and luxu- 
riant thickets of exotic shrubs, whose 
glittering leaves and glowing flowers ap- 
peared yet more fresh and fair in that 
gentle illumination. From the light pil- 
lars supporting the roof vines flung their 
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rich festoons of fruit and foliage, and a 
tiny fountain threw up its sheaf of liquid 
crystal from a shell-formed marble basin. 
The houri of this paradise sat beside the 
fount, tying up a bouquet. She was a 
girl of rare and ‘exquisite loveliness. 
Rather below the middle height of female 
stature, her figure, though rounded to 
perfect symmetry, seemed almost aérial 
in its fairy lightness, and her features, 
like Allaster’s, were moulded in the 
purest lines of Grecian beauty ; but there 
was nothing of the cold marble beauty 
of sculpture in her living loveliness. All 
was rich, and ripe, and glowing with the 
warm flush of youth, and health, and 
joy. She was so very fair that the blue 
veins were pencilled on her brow and on 
her eyelids ; and on her rounded cheek 
the colour varied every moment, from the 
crimson bloom of the musky carnation, to 
the most delicate hue tinging the half- 
opened petals of the white moss-rose. 
Her large soft eyes of that violet blue 
which appears black, veiled their pure, 
yet almost voluptuous, light, beneath long 
curling lashes, which, when she looked 
down, fell like a fringe over her cheek, 
and when she looked up, almost touched 
the pencilled line of her eyebrows. Her 
jet-black hair, luxuriant as that of an 
Oriental beauty, contrasted well with the 
transparent delicacy of her complexion ; 
drawn back from her face, of which it left 
unveiled the sweet oval contour, it formed 
a low crown of glossy plaits, entwined 
with strings of pearls, round her head, 
while the profuse ends of the long tresses 
fell back again in curls on her neck. Her 
dress was suited to her style of beauty 
with the unconscious coquetry of an ex- 
quisite taste ; it was a plain robe of black 
velvet, fitting tight to the faultless form it 
displayed, and showing the snowy and 
dimpled arms and shoulders in their own 
unadorned loveliness. 

In all this we only object to the 
‘robe of black velvet, which we 
should conceive (though we scarcely 
dare to differ from a lady on such a 
point) more adapted for a full-blown 
dowager than a budding damsel. The 
young lady, though over head and 
ears in love with Allaster, has been 
betrothed in childhood to her guar- 
dian’s wild son, Charley Herbert, and 
thinks herself bound in honour to 
fulfil the engagement. Allaster, as 
usual in such cases, goes off to the 
wars, and joins the Austrian service, 
having an uncle, Count O'Donnel, 
there already. The Count’s daugh- 
ter, Alma, is dying of love for him. 
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Allaster, supposing Julia to be mar- 
ried also, yields to his uncle’s request 
and marries Alma to save her life — 
too late. By and bye he hears that 
Charley Herbert, having espoused an 
opera-girl, Julia is free once more. 
He hastens home, arrives safe and 
sound, they are married, and ought, 
by all the laws of love, to live happy 
ever after; and so they would, but 
for a most superfluous atrocity on the 
part of the villain Edward O'Connor, 
who abducts poor Julia the day after 
the wedding. Allaster follows, and 
is shot by his brother. Julia dies of 
a broken heart, and there’s an end. 


Tnour opinion a novel should never 
‘end badly,’ except from some stern 
necessity interwoven with the very 
texture of the tale, as in The Bride 
of Lammermuir or St. Ronan’s Weil, 
But here there is no such imperious 
fate, and the last chapter is a piece of 
gratuitous and wilful murder on the 
part of Mrs. Bell. We earnestly im- 
plore her to bring them all to life 
again in the second edition. The 
episode of Von Turkheim and Clara 
is tragical enough in all conscience, 
and would satisfy the requirements 
of the most blood-thirsty school-girl 
that ever wasted the midnight tallow 
over half-bound volumes surrepti- 
tiously obtained from the circulating- 
library over the way. 


We opened Clurenon* with the 
full expectation of being introduced 
to the Merry Monarch and his grave 
chancellor (for we are sure to have 
some historical romances following 
like cock-boats in the wake of the 
Macaulay), but it proves to be a tale 
of this nineteenth century. At least 
so the author tells us; we should 
never have guessed it from the cos- 
tume or manners of the personages 
who figure therein. 

Our readers will have seen that 
we do not set up any very high 
standard whereby to measure the 
merit of works of ficticn: we sit down 
to a novel with the most laudable 
desire to be amused, prepared to make 
allowance for a fair human propor- 
tion of errors and short-comings ; 
but there is a limit beyond which 
patience refuses to sit smiling any 
more, and this limit has been out- 
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stepped by Clarendon. in the trite re- 
flections with which the book abounds, 
we find evidences enough of good 
and kindly feeling on the author's 
part, and this makes us the more 
reluctant to condemn his work in 
the terms which truth and justice 
require. Mr. Dodsworth, we dare 
say, is a very good and amiable man, 
but, as a novelist, he is one of the 
worst criminals ever brought to the 
bar of criticism for murdering a story. 

The faults which are slightly 
traceable in Julia Howard, areglaring 
and palpable in Clarendon. All is 
exaggerated and unreal. The villains 
—and there is a legion of them—are 
devils, not men; the heroines are 
angels, not women. The plot is per- 
fectly unintelligible ; the motives al- 
leged do not at all explain the ac- 
tions described ; the chronology and 
topography of the story present a 
tangled web of confusion; the words 
and deeds of the persons presented 
are for ever belying the characters 
they are meant to support; and all 
through the book there is an utter 
disregard of propriety, probability, 
and consistency. It is incumbent 
upon us to produce evidence in sup- 
port of these graver charges. We 
would endeavour to give an abstract 
of the story, only, as we do not at 
all understand it ourselves, we de- 
spair of conveying an idea of it even 
to the most intelligent of publics. 
We, therefore, take the first example 
that presents itself (vol. i. p. 7), and 
leave our readers to judge whether 
there be not gross exaggeration in 
the descriptions and a violation of all 
dramatic truthfulness in the scene 
that follows. We are obliged to 
curtail somewhat ; rather a kindness 
to our author, who numbers prolixity 
among his many sins :— 


At the foot of the bed on which lay 
stretched the once gay and courtly God- 
frey Clarendon stood his elder son, a 
noble-looking lad of eighteen, who was 
flanked on one side by a figure so sin- 
gularly and outrageously original [¢rue 
enough] that we feel it necessary to give 
a more than ordinarily particular account 
of its appearance, to place the character 
before our reader’s eye. A man’s grey 
beaver hat, surmounted by a large purple 
feather, overlapped in its turn a face, 
the strong masculine features of which, 
scarred and wrinkled and badly treated as 
they had been by the finger of Time, 
seemed to denote that it belonged to the 
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masculine .gender ; this, however, the 
remainder of the dress, which consisted of 
a scarlet bodice and a violet petticoat, 
the extreme scantiness of which by no 
means obscured a pair of very venerable 
yet still very well-turned ankles, belied 
(a sentence truly Ciceronian in construc- 
tion]; a black military (!) belt set with 
large brilliants that flashed out from the 
surrounding darkness whenever the light 
came in contact with them; white silk 
stockings with gold clocks, and very low - 
made shoes adorned with rosettes, and 
brilliants similar to those in the belt; a 
large gold watch attached to the side by 
an equally massive chain, and a very 
white thin India muslin handkerchief 
folded very low down over a flat bosom, 
so as to display all the beauties of a 
scraggy neck and throat, diversified and 
intersected by a bundle of muscles and 
sinews, completes [complete ?] the cos- 
tume of this singular personage; in 
stature it [what! the costume?) equal- 
led that of a tall man, the appearance of 
which [Heaven help these poor relatives 
vainly searching for antecedents !| the 
masculine character of its features further 
tended to keep up; the nose was strong (!) 
and hooked, the jaws large and prominent, 
and the eyes of a keen grey. There was 
with all this, when the features were at 
rest, an air of humour and caustic shrewd- 
ness that would in many people’s minds 
have increased the awe Lady Susan Cla- 
rendon’s appearance created. [We may 
remark that Lady Susan does not utter 
one word in support of her character for 
humour and shrewdness in ali the book. | 
. . . « They [her hands] were the only 
things about her that time had not mar- 
red, and now glittering with jewels of 
great value they still served to remind the 
beholder of the time when the charms of 
their possessor challenged even the ho- 
mage of the elegant Chesterfield, the 
courtly Etherege, the epigrammatic Sel- 
den, and the stately Dorset. [Mercy on 
us! a woman hale and hearty in the 
year 1831.] .. . . Her ladyship was 
almost the only relation Mr. Clarendon 
possessed, and that only in a collateral 
degree. Mr. Clarendon’s uncle, when in 
life [we gather from p. 25, vol. ii. that 
it was Mr. C.’s BRoTHER] being the 
possessor of this old-fashioned oddity, 
and on this account chiefly and partly 
because she had for a fortnight of every 
May carried off his only daughter to her 
dull, Jumbering [we have heard of a 
LUMBERING COACH, but never of @ 
lumbering uovuse before] melancholy 
house in Grosvenor Place, had she been 
summoned to the family canclave at this 
juncture. 


Another relation, Jasper Vernon, 
stands by the bedside :— 
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With square, gaunt shoulders, a lean, 
cadaverous, wrinkled face, adorned with 
a red, hungry -looking snub-nose, bleared 
eyes, a puckered-up chin, splay hands, a 
scratch wig, and a voice, to the harsh dis- 
sonant tones of which the scarcely more 
mellifiuous one of Lady Susan was me- 
lody itself. [How could that be, if it was 
SCARCELY more mellifluous ? | 

Mr. Clarendon, spying his younger 
son, stretches out his arms, and Her- 
bert is about to throw himself on his 
father’s breast, when 

‘Clarendon, you’re surely not going 
to kill the poor child?’ yelled Lady Susan, 
seizing the innocent occasion of her fear 
by the skirts of his little tunic, and de- 
positing him by main force in a chair, 
‘My dear child, remember you’ve the 
death-struggle on ye !’ 

‘ Mr. Clarendon forgets his weak state,’ 
echoed his other Job’s comforter, pouring 
out a glass of some horrid mixture re- 
dolent of a thousand ills. ‘ Pray drink 
some of the emulsion, Dr. Quackle- 
ton 

‘Dr. Quackleton be d—d!’ growled 
the patient, ina hoarse voice. ‘ Herbert, 
my child, come to your father F 

‘For shame, Godfrey Clarendon !’ 
groaned Lady Susan, keeping, neverthe- 
less, a tight hold of the stripling with 
her iron grasp; ‘ you-that’s just passing 
into another world with the devil’s curse 
on your lip. God forgive you your many 
and heavy sins!’ 

‘Mr. Clarendon had better be seeing 
the priest of the parish than be after 
wearying his mind with carnal things,’ 
wheezed Jasper Vernon, with his cold, 
husky voice. ‘ Don’t youthink so, Lady 
Susan ?’ 

‘Humph! how should I know, you 
lantern-jawed noddy :” growled her lady- 
ship; ‘he’d better be after settling his 
affairs, in my opinion.’ 

The extract we have given is a 
fair specimen of the whole ; the cha- 
racters are always calling each other 
names, and sometimes the author 
calls them names, too; for instance, 
‘The obsequious, vulgar, and cun- 
ning Mr. Macgraw, whose impudent 
ugliness and uncouth dialect,’ &c. &e.; 
and a little further on we have ‘the 
fat arm of the squat, ugly, fiery- 
headed Saunders Macgraw.’ 

But our author has. not trusted 
entirely to his own marvellous powers 
of invention; he has taken, in the 
most cunning way, sundry broad 
hints from the works of one Charles 
Dickens. A wind blowing through 
two or three pages sounds marvel- 
lously like the wind which blew 
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Mr. Pecksniff into public notice ; the 
murderer’s flight (vol. i. :»p. 96-100) 
strongly recalls a passage in Oliver 
Twist,—the haunts to which he 
escapes are Bill Sykes’s haunts, down 
to the muddy ditch ; ‘Mrs. Tipper- 
ley’ and ‘John Sibbet’ are the 
blooming landlady and Mark Tapley 
over again. 

Time would fail us were we to 
pick out all the instances of careless- 
ness, and ignorance, and confusion, 
which are to be found in these vol- 
umes. We will take one or two at 
haphazard. 

The day that Colonel Clarendon 
dies it is ‘early spring;’ the day 
after the funeral is the 9th of October. 

Herbert Clarendon will be of age 
in 1840; the tale opens in 1831, and 
a few months after—he is seven years 
old! He has also been at Eton some 
time, and is dressed in ‘a little tunic.’ 

Lady Susan is rechristened, in 
p- 60. vol. i. ‘ Lady Dinah.’ 

Jasper Vernon's place is in Somer- 
setshire, and within an easy day’s 
walk of Dover ! 

Lady Susan passes through Dover 
on her way from Scotland to Somer- 
setshire ! 

The poachers in the forests near 
Dover bag great quantities of black 
game ! 

The tale opetis, as we have said, in 
the year 1831, at which date Fouché 
is still Minister of Police, and Rachel 
has been for some time the queen of 
the Parisian stage. The Revolution 
(we do not exactly know which) 
occurs some months after ! 

In p. 34, vol. i. is a long descrip- 
tion of a restless and enterprizing 
traveller, who meets with all manner 
of wild adventures and hairbreadth 
escapes. ‘A perfect Machiavel, by 
your account, cried Lady Susan, 
with a stern smile; ‘and pray what 
is the name of your Protean hero ?’’ 
[We should like to know what pre- 
cise notion Mr. Dodsworth entertains 
of Machiavelli and Proteus respect- 
ively.] 

We are especially amused with 
our author’s ideas respecting the 
manners and customs of the aristo- 
cracy, for which class, and everything 
connected with it, especially the foot~- 
men, he entertains the most profound 
respect. We learn, from several in- 
stances in this book, that whenever a 
lady of title observes a carriage 
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coming up the avenue, she rushes 
down to the front-door (we beg par- 
don—‘the grand entrance’) to see 
who it can be. The ‘aristocracy’ 
never go out—they ‘emerge ;’ they 
do not drink, but ‘imbibe ;’ instead 
of sitting comfortably on sofas, they 
‘recline luxuriously on fauteuils;’ 
and are altogether very different 
from the rest of the world. 

At the risk of wearying our readers, 
we cannot refrain from quoting the 
following delicious description of a 
dinner given by Mr. Dalton, a rich 
Englishman ‘of the highest ton,’ re- 
sident at Paris :— 


‘ Whatever can have become of Cecil ?’ 
said Dalton, for the tenth time, when, the 
dinner having been removed, the dessert 
was at length placed upon the table. 
* Did you see the party [!], Gibbons, 
whom he went out with?’ turning to 
the groom of the chambers as he spoke. 

* I did not, sir,’ said Gibbons. ‘* John- 
son describes him as being a young man, 
pretty much of Mr. Cecil’s own age, and 
very dirty, as if he had just come off a 
long journey.’ 

‘It is really very mysterious,’ mut- 
tered Dalton, glancing over to his wife, 
who evidently shared his alarm, although 
she retained her usual quiet self-pos- 
session. ‘ If I did not know that Cecil 
can have no enemies in Paris, and is 
strong and resolute as well, I could feel 
seriously alarmed about him.’ 

* Mr. Clarendon is an excellent fencer,’ 
said the Marguis de Boissy, a witty 
eccentric, who was enormously rich, and 
who subsequently married the notorious 
Countess Guiccoli. [sic.] He nearly 
killed Dubois yesterday at the circle.’ 

* Idid not know Mr. Clarendon fenced,’ 
was Dalton’s abstracted answer. ‘Ca- 
milla, my love, you have not touched 
your harp to-day.’ 

‘I am quite triste to-day, papa,’ said 
the lively sowbrette [Does he mean dbru- 
nette?], with a sigh. ‘I am sure we 
shall hear of some great calamity very 
shortly, I am so very miserable.’ 

‘ Do your regrets always precede your 
misfortunes, Miss Dalton?’ said De 
Boissy, with a Frenchman’s shrug of the 
shoulders. ‘If so, you must at times 
feel rather bewildered between the cause 
and the effect.’ 

* But do you not often feel the same 
sensation, monsieur?’ demanded Camilla, 
turning her large lustrous eyes upon the 
face of the old voluptuaire. [Why not 
‘ voluptuary ?’] I can assure you I 
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always anticipate an evil beforehand.’ 
[Anticipations generally are beforehand. } 

‘I never discuss metaphysics after 
dinner,’ said the old marquis,  gal- 
lantly [?] ; ‘but whom, in the name of 
all the gods, have we here ?’ he added, 
as Cecil, pale, breathless, and agitated, 
rushed into the room. ‘ Mr. Cecil Cla- 
rendon must surely have seen the ghost 
of his grandmother. And who is that 
very handsome young man he brings 
along with him? Diadle! he has never 
introduced him.’ 


And now, intelligent public, acting 
as jury, are the charges proven? 
We anticipate your answer, ladies 
and gentlemen of the jury, and in 
the exercise of our judicial functions 
we address the prisoner at the bar. 

* William Dodsworth, you have 
been convicted by an intelligent jury 
of your countrymen, on several 
counts, of some of the most heinous 
offences contained in the statute-book 
of literature. The court, however, tak- 
ing into consideration your previous- 
ly unblemished character, instead 
of sentencing your book to the flames, 
condemns it to perpetual obscurity, 
and directs that it be taken hence to 
the place from whence it came—vide- 
licet, the top shelf in Messrs. Simpkin 
and Marshall’s premises—there to 
lie for ever: and may the Lord deli- 
ver us from the like thereof!’ 


We have reserved Leonard Lind- 
say* to the last, because we like it 
the best of the books we have been 
reading and reviewing. The story 
is told with a freshness and vigour 
which do not permit the attention to 
flag for a moment. ‘The buccaneer 
seizes us by the arm, hurries us along 
with him from shore to shore, from 
peril to peril, and finally lands us 
safe at home once more,—somewhat 
out of breath, but, on the whole, 
highly delighted with our experiences 
of life on the high seas. It reminds 
us of our first trip with Robinson 
Crusoe. The subject is well chosen, 
and as good as new; for we do not 
remember any fiction having to do 
with these red-handed robbers worth 
arush. We have, it is true, a dim 
recollection of having read, in early 
childhood, a book called Tales of the 
Buccaneers, or some such name, full 
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of blood and wounds, and a few cuts 
besides, more horrible, if possible, 
than the text, where the said buc- 
caneers were portrayed as fiends in- 
carnate, thirsting for blood, hunger- 
ing for gold, unvisited by one gleam 
of pity or one shade of remorse. 
Mr. Reach takes another and, of 
course, a truer view of the race. He 
maintains that they were a sort of 
free-trade league, whose object was 
to break the monopoly which Spain 
arrogated to herself of the trade with 
the New World. The European 
peoples applauded, and the European 
princes connived at, this wild mode 
of redressing a manifest wrong. It 
somewhat concerns our national ho- 
nour that the reputation of these 
‘free-traders’ should be defended, 
as our countrymen always took the 
lion’s share in the danger and the 
spoil. It is almost impossible to take 
up any book written in Spain during 
the reign of Philip II. and his imme- 
diate successors without finding in- 
dications of the hatred and terror 
which los piratas Ingleses (the Eng- 
lish pirates) had inspired. As Mr. 
Reach says in his preface,— 

The Spaniards, of course, looked upon 
them as murderers and robbers. They 
generally called and considered them- 
selves privateers’-men, and frequently 
carried letters of marque issued by any 
European nation with which Spain was 
at war. But the great warrant and great 
guarantee of the buccaneers was the pub- 
lic opinion of Europe, which, not per- 
haps in an open and avowed, but cer- 
tainly in a mode which was just as intel- 
ligible, applauded every achievement per- 
formed, and stimulated the adventurers 
to new feats. 

I have already admitted, that in this 
species of marine guerilla warfare, under- 
taken by private individuals at their own 
cost and for their own profit, circum- 
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stances were likely to arise branding the 
system with the imputation of piracy. 
There is no doubt, also, but that the 
buccaneers were frequently anything but 
reputable characters. Their hazardous 
way of life was often taken to by broken 
and desperate men ; and during the latter 
part of their existence, the plantations of 
Maryland and Virginia sent a constant 
stream of English desperadoes into the 
West Indies. Admitting all this, and 
all its probable consequences, the point 
remains unimpeached that buccaneering 
was not necessarily piracy, and that many 
men, as honest and well .meaning as they 
were daring and reckless, sailed with 
Sharpe, Morgan, and Coxon. 

Mr. Reach says that his design in 
writing his book was twofold: he 
wished to amuse, and, in doing so, 
quietly and unpretendingly to con- 
vey information. 

Now we said, a few pages back, 
that we protested against works of 
fiction whose object was to convey 
historical information. Mr. Reach 
does not come under our protest, 
which was meant to apply only to 
those stories which had a regular 
plot. In this book there is no web 
of intrigue whose threads are all to 
be gathered up at last into one true 
love-knot, or all severed at one stroke 
by the sword of destiny; there is 
merely a string of adventures—what 
Aristotle might have called aos 
igoutvev, and in such a case actual 
fact and artistic truth are for once 
compatible. From such a book it is 
exceeding difficult to detach a passage 
for quotation. ‘To make any isolated 
fragment interesting, or even intel- 
ligible, we must give a long previous 
explanation, and we should, pro- 
bably, but spoil the story in the 
telling. We prefer, therefore, the 
following sample of our author's 
poetical powers :— 


Take comfort, pretty Margery, and swab away your tears, 

Your sweetheart, Tom, has sailed among the gallant buccaneers ; 

So dry your eyes, my Margery, your Tom is true and bold, 

And he’ll come again to see you, lass, with glory and with gold ; 

For his comrades are the stoutest and the bravest in the land, 

And there’s ne’er a Don came out of Spain will meet them hand-to-hand. 
So-ho ! for pike and sabre-cut, and balls about your ears : 
’Tis little he must care for these would join the buccaneers ! 


The man who lies at home at ease a crayen heart has he, 
While there’s wild boars on the hills to hunt, and Spaniards on the sea ; 
So look alive, my stately Don, for, spite your thundering guns, 
Your shining gold we’ll make our own and eke your pretty nuns. 
We'll spend the first and love the last, and when we tire ashore, 
*Tis but another cruize, my boys, and back we come with more. 
So-ho! for pike and sabre-cut, &c. 
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What though to peace in Europe the Dons and we incline, 

The treaty seldom has much force to the south’ard of the line ; 

Here’s wassailing and fighting, the merriest of lives, 

With staunch and jovial comrades, with sweethearts and with wives : 

We sweep the green savannalis, we storm the Spanish walls, 

And we’re kings upon the water, by the grace of—carnon-balls. 
Then ho! for pike and sabre-cut, and balls about your ears : 
’T is little he must care for these would head the buccaneers ! 


As Leonard Lindsay is supposed 
to tell his own story, and that story 
commencing so long ago as the year 
1672, perhaps a dash of archaic 
quaintness might have added to the 
truth-likeness ot the narrative. ‘This, 
however, is hypercriticism. We 


heartily commend the book as it is: 
it will be read with eager interest by 
many a bright-eyed child, and will 
please even those who have reached, 
Ike ourselves, an age not pleased so 
easily. 


A GOSSIP ABOUT THE LAKES. 


FTER the noise and bustle of a 


ten-hours’ railway journey from 
town, there is something strange and 
outlandish in the sensation expe- 
rienced as the coach-wheels leave the 
firm ground of Hest Bank and sud- 
denly commence their dumb run 
upon the Lancaster Sands. 

The traveller sees before him a 
miniature desert, in which he boldly 

lunges without a track to guide 
ens for the pathway which for 
ages man has day by day graven 
upon its surface each succeeding tide 
has effaced, as though jealous of the 
encroachment; in place of labourers 
wi work in the fields, he sees the 
*cocklers’ busy among the briny 
pools, and the seagull on his white- 
curved wings sweeps under the very 
noses of the leaders. 

‘ Well, said I to the coachman, 
‘this is as strange a road as ever I 
travelled.’ 

‘A werry good road when one 
knows it,’ said he, at the same time 
taking a wide sweep in his course. 
*Look’e there,’ pointing to the spot 
he had avoided, ‘that’s the tail of a 
quicksand: a bit furder, and my 
whip wouldn't stand up in it, more 
than a spoon in a mustardpot.’ 

To my unpractised eye there was 
no sign of the dangerous vicinage ; 
the whole space as far as Kent’s Bank, 
some seven or eight miles’ distance, 
seemed ridged with infinite small 
wavelets of sand—the rude writing 
of the receded tide. 

On we rattled with the steadiness 
of the rail, nothing daunted by the 


formidable appearance of the Kent 
river, which ion through the sands. 

A ford! What a picturesque 
thing it is! Market-carts piled with 
country produce, horsemen and 
buxom wenches,—all waiting for the 
rough old jack-booted guide to lead 
them across. All, did I say? Not 
all. One country girl, with a noble 
simplicity, gathered up a huge dhand- 
ful of petticoat, and triumphantly 
waded over. That I veiled not my 
eyes instinctively is thy fault, O 
Etty! who hast made us citizens of 
the great Babylon stand fire at the 
nude. As for our Jehu he dis- 
dained the guide’s help, and dashed 
his team through with all the con- 
fidence of Neptune. 

There was a strange mixture of 
the stable and sea in the man that 
made him quite a study. His broad 
brim, seemed striving behind to deve- 
lope itself into a ‘sou’- wester ;’ he was 
wrapped in a compromise between a 
pilot and a driving-coat; he talked 
as knowingly of a craft as of a‘ drag,’ 
and boasted that he handled the ropes 
as often as the ribands. Morecomb 
Bay was his exercising ground, and 
he could explain every ruffle on the 
sand as though he had been born 
and bred there—a flat-fish. 

‘ There, now,’ said he, after we 
had rattled over the Cartmel penin- 
sula and were nearing the Furness 
shore, ‘that’s a sight you don’t see 
every day!’ pointing with his whip 
to a long furrow in the sand as he 
spoke. * What do you figure that 
out to be?’ 
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I gave it up. 

* De see,’ said he, leaning back, 
‘where our wheel-marks have just 
cut across it? Well, that was where 
the Bardsea steamer dragged her keel 
last tide, and now we comes and 
makes our mark right athert-like. 
"Taint every day as a five-hundred 
ton ship cuts across the high-road 
that way.’ 

As this strange compound beside 
me rattled on after this fashion, I 
felt certain misgivings as to his genus. 
From his waste upwards he was of 
the Jarvey class, undoubtedly ; but 
what was there beneath the leathern 
apron? <A merman’s flabby tail had 
just suggested itself, when a huge 
boot-heel descended upon my toe, 
dissipating all doubt, as the wheelers 
were suddenly drawn up upon their 
haunches at the Sun Hotel, Ulver- 
stone. 

‘But what have you dragged us 
over the Lancaster Sands for?’ says 
the reader; ‘and whither are you 
leading us?’ 

Because, good friend, I am for a 
day or two in the Lake country, and 
have a theory about the best way to 
it. Let those who love the rail go 
on to Bowness, and enter Winder- 
mere by its drawing-room windov ; 
i prefer its natural porch, the spark- 
ling Leven,—the gladdest, brightest 
river in all the world. Besides, there 
is an esthetic reason for taking the 
route by the sands, which should not 
be overlooked. A gourmand in 
scenery adopts a system of contrasts 
in his landscapes, just as the wine- 
taster does with his palate: a rough 
cheese prepares the way for a delicate 
appreciation of the fruity port: a 
morning’s journey on a landscape as 
flat as your hand gives the eye a 
relish for a mountain scenery and a 
sparkling lake. 

We will not linger on the way 
between Ulverstone and Newby 
Bridge,—not even to dwell upon its 
rich scenery, nor to delight in the 
bright river which, ere it is lost in 
the sandy gorge of the sea, is seen 
through its verdant fringe of trees, 
leaping beside the road up which the 
traveller slowly toils. 

If there is a model-inn in the 
world for the tired and dusty pedes- 
trian it is the Swan at Newby Bridge. 
Thirsty and footsore he crosses the old 
grey arch, and mine host, napkin in 
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hand, smiles upon him from the ea- 
pacious doorway of the hostel. Throw- 
ing aside his knapsack, he strolls down 
a few yards to the grassy margin of 
the river whilst dinner is preparing. 
Around, on every side, a graceful ver- 
dure walls in a scene of perfect peace. 
Swiftly and with the sparkle of in- 
numerable brilliants the stream flows 
over its shallow bed, scarce deep 
enough to float the light skiff, in 
whose shadow the great trout with 
ceaseless fin poises himself against 
the crystal flood. As you watch 
him with the eye of an angler dinner 
is announced, and you pass at once 
to the contemplation of his fellow in 
a napkin, with the appreciation of a 
gastronome. 

A trout and a cutlet in the quiet 
domestic little coffee-room, with the 
window draped with emerald leaves, 
gives no bad foretaste of the way 
things are done in the Lake country, 
—at least, in that portion of it which 
is not made the head-quarters of the 
upstart rich, who are fast vul- 
garizing all before them; white- 
‘chokered’ waiters and all their 
concomitants taking the place of the 
wholeso.se simplicity that reigned of 
yore. 

My regret at leaving this perfect 
little inn was not lessened by the 
glimpse I caught of a bright-haired 
young beauty alighting from her 
mountain pony at the moment of 
departure, and what spell there is in 
the very neighbourhood of gentle 
womanhood we leave to our reader’s 
own heart; but to go I was obliged. 
The last bell of the steamer was 
ringing ; the white smoke was giving 
its final blow; and the little Lady of 
the Lake, a hundred yards up the 
strcam, was ready to take her path- 
way up the enchanted lake. 

Light as she is, there is scarecly 
water enough to float her—scarcely 
breadth enough to clear the water- 
lilies that pave the crystal floor on 
either side. Not a glimpse of the 
Queen of the Lakes is to be seen— 
not a mountain rears its blue summit 
in the distance. We pick our way 
down a mere brooklet running be- 
tween hill-sides, the graceful little 
steamer turning and twisting like an 
eel. The tourist is all anticipation, 
—a turn, and we sweep into the lake. 

Nay, good tourist, get rid of that 
depreciating look ; say not that your 
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ideal is destroyed, and that Winder- 
mere is ‘a sell,’ as some fast young 
gentlemen declare on their first in- 
troduction. When you have lived 
= it fifty years, as Christopher 

orth says, you might have some- 
thing to say about it. Wait until 
the swift paddles have run you up 
the narrow reach of the lake,—auntil 
you thread your way between the 
mimic isles,—until Bowness is passed, 
and then ask yourself if a more lovely 
corner of the world is to be found 
than the nook where stands the bold 
brotherhood of mountains upon its 
northern shore. How gently the 
sweeping hills fold across each other, 
like the kerchief on a maternal 
breast ; and how the soft lake repeats 
the image in her own liquid bosom !; 

Lhope Iam not writing in the spirit 
of a guide-book, but the last few 
lines smack of it most forcibly, I 
must confess. There is nothing I 
detest more than dosing a reader 
with effete descriptions of scenery, 
and of such scenery as this above all 
things; for how vain are words to 
attempt a realization to the mind of 
the blue atmosphere of the mountain 
gorge, the tender gradations of its 
light, or of the weird-like forms of 
the cloud shadows, as with strange 
contortions they chase each other up 
the craggy steeps! 

There, now, yawn no more, good 
reader ; I promise, though in the very 
midst of mountains, never to say 
as many words about them again 
throughout the paper. 

Whilst Belle Isle and its stately 
mansion still hides from us the 
northern sky line, jagged with tower- 
ing peaks, I land upon a green pro- 
montory, such as Undine might have 
sported upon with the old fisherman, 
leaving the steamer to pursue her 
way through the wooded isles on her 
upward passage. 

A charming little nest is the Ferry 
Inn, and no jollier Jandlord is there 
than Arnold —no kinder, more mo- 
therly creature, than my landlady. 
The inn looks directly upon the glassy 
lake through a fringe of noble trees, 
just as a beauty peers at herself in 
the mirror through her luxuriant 
tresses. The pleasure-skiffs grind 
and fret their cutwaters against the 
pebbles, within biscuit toss of the 
breakfast - parlour windows, and 
those who are romantically inclined 
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can drip silver from their oars in the 
moonlit lake ere the warm glow of 
the coffee-room has departed from 
their cheek. This is as it should be, 
but it is quite an exception to the 
general rule, which is to plant the 
inns at a mile’s distance from the 
water. Such is the case at Amble- 
side, at Patterdale, and Keswick— 
a most unnatural divorce, and worthy 
of all condemnation. The delight is 
to take the water like a duck, at any 
moment and in any dress, and not to 
pay ita formal visit as you would a 
frigid acquaintance. 

The moon was slowly rising over 
Orrest Head, and her reflexion, like a 
silver shallop, was noiselessly ferry- 
ing from shore to shore of the un- 
ruffled mere, as I rose from the sub- 
stantial viands of my worthy host. 
To ship a pair of sculls and pull out 
into the lake was an instinctive act. 
It was as natural to be attracted by 
the soft swells of music which came 
over from Bowness — Bowness, the 
pleasure-village of the Lake country, 
where yachtsmen flourish and fair 
maids flirt, where in the summer 
evenings lights quiver so long in the 
dark water, winking ever and anon 
as the gauze-clad angels swim by in 
the dreamy waltz. ‘On sucha night 
as this’ I found myself amid a crowd 
of promenaders, which the band had 
congregated in the grounds of the 
Royal Hotel. Every window was 
open and full of life. Silks rustled 
upon the balconies, and young bright 
faces came in and out of the deep 
shadows made by the clustering cle- 
matis. The scene realized one’s pre- 
conceived idea of the gaiety reigning 
upon the river lake. I still bear in 
my memory the form of one gentle 
fair leaning alone from one of the 
upper casements, her graceful out- 
line distinctly traced against the 
brilliant light of the room. Her 
hair had fallen loosely about her 
shoulders (I am not romancing an 
inch), and she was gazing fixedly 
upon the lake—thinking, perchance, 
of some far-distant Romeo. 

The moon was hidden by a dark 
bank of cloud as I sought for my 
boat amid those grouped at the 
landing-place. Some one in my 
absence had drawn its nose upon the 
pier. I thought this strange at the 
moment, but pushed off into the 
dark. The graceful silhouette of the 
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unknown Juliet was still visible from 
the window of the hotel as I pulled 
right out into the lake, now black 
and still as death. Far away on the 
opposite shore, the lights of the 
Ferry Inn glistened like glow-worms 
set upon the water’s edge. I might 
have been midway in the passage, 
and my thoughts were far away, 
wondering whether a fair lady down 
in the West looked out vacantly into 
the night with my image in her soul, 
when my eye caught a small white 
object moving to and fro in the 
bottom of the boat. I put my hand 


down, and found the bottom full of 


water ! 

‘What a disgusting pig that 
Arnold must be to give me a boat 
that makes water like this,’ I re- 
marked, not at all alarmed: and 
was only quickening my stroke, 
when I heard a slight gushing sound 
at the head of the skiff. I darted 
forward, and placed my hand on the 
side— it was leaking in streams 
through a gaping seam ! 

Good God! the lake at that spot 
was two hundred and forty feet deep. 
I was in a sinking boat, and could 
not swim ! 

For a moment I sat paralyzed-- 
then I started up and shouted, but 
all was still except the jug-jug of a 
nightingale singing from the distant 
shore, and the sound of the spouting 
water that seemed to me at that 
moment louder than the loudest 
cataract. I sat down in desperation, 
and pulled for very life—the water, 
inch by inch, coming up to my 
knees. 

Suddenly a rustling sound made 
my heart leap with horror — on 
every hand tall and shadowy forms 
bent over the boat side, I thought 
the spirits of the lake were about to 
clutch and bear me down into the 
gloomy depths below. In the midst 
of my terror the moon burst forth, 
and to my great relief my ghostly 
assailants ‘transformed themselves 
into harmless flagreeds. 

I was ashore on Belle Isle, a 
deeply thankful man. Had it been 
uninhabited I might have played 
Robinson Crusoe for the night ; but 
assistance came, and then the cause 
of my disaster was apparent at once. 
I had taken the wrong boat—one 
that had met with damage, and had 
been drawn up on the landing-place 
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for safety. Such was my first ad- 
venture upon Windermere. 

The glorious fire in the Ferry 
kitchen was not the least pleasant 
place after my cold foot - bath. 
Reader, if you be of the silver-fork 
school, you will wonder perhaps at 
my low habits. Nevertheless, there 
are occasions on which a capacious 
kitchen is not to be sneered at. I 
had looked in at the cotfee-room, 
and the very sight of the place 
chilled me to the bone. Each table, 
inhabited by its own separate group, 
seemed as much isolated from 
the others as the isles of the lake. 
Here a clergyman sat with his two 
daughters, surrounded by a moral 
chevauz de frise, that would fain 
repel the assault of the slightest 
glance—there two Oxford men from 
different tables threw out their invi- 
sible antennz, and minutely exa- 
mined and watched each other from 
the very depths of their all-absorbing 
newspapers. ‘The only real group 
was the one most shunned by the 
others—a party of ‘cheap trippers,’ 
as the innkeepers contemptuously 
designate those who ‘do’ the lakes 
by excursion trains. 

What a contrast to all this gen- 
teel frost-work and silly constraint 
was the Homeric breadth and ge- 
nerous simplicity of the bright and 
cheerful kitchen. Behold on one 
side of the ample room, a large 
oaken dresser extending from floor 
to ceiling, black with age and bright 
with labour, carved and _ twisted 
enough to excite the envy of War- 
dour Street. Mugs and tankards of 
bright pewter stand out against the 
dark background clearly as in a 
Dutch picture, and flash and grow 
dull again as the wood-fire leapt and 
glowed on the merry hearth. Huge 
hams depended from the rafters, 
flanked by crisp and sad - coloured 
herbs, and ropes of onions shining 
jollily like gigantic strings of beads. 
Three or four lassies in snow-white 
jackets and linsey-woolsey petticoats, 
wooden - soled shoes and worsted 
stockings, clumped about their dif- 
ferent vocations, reminding you of 
Landseer’s peasant girl in his Bolton 
Abbey ; a weather-beaten guide, al- 
ternately plaguing the girls about 
their sweethearts and drinking with 
the landlord; a fisherman from the 
lake; and a yachtsman from Bow- 
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ness a little fresh: such were the 
company and the scene in the Fer 

Inn kitchen as [ entered, and such 
might be found in twenty other 
hostels of the lake district not yet 
utterly spoilt by dainty company. 
I confess 1 love such places, and 
would rather smoke my pipe in one 
of their warm ingles than bury my 
feet in the richest Persian rug, or loll 
upon a sofa of the best tabouret, in the 
correct saloon or gilded coffee-room. 

In such snuggeries you hear all 
the history of the country side: the 
old shepherd, as he warms with the 
nutty ale, grows loquacious, and tells 
of his lonely watchings among the 
fells; the guide drops his tone pro- 
fessional, and gives the pedestrian 
hints worth knowing. ‘The manner 
in which the mistress chats and 
works among her maids smacks of 
the age patriarchal—on every side 
the traveller secs about him cha- 
racter rough and direct from the 
great quarry of nature. 

A loud laugh, with rapid conta- 
gion, was circling round the com- 
pany as [ entered, above which arose 
the broad, rich cachinnations of the 
landlord. Mine host is a Dorsetshire 
man: and, with a pardonable clan- 
ishness, has imported a little colony 
from his county, who fill all the more 
responsible posts of the hostelry. In 
the midst of the hard singing accent 
of the North, you are surprized to 
find Boots answering you in the rich 
west-country dialect, or to hear the 
ferryman trolling out some doggerel 
ballad of the south as he gives way 
with his brawny arms. Toa travel- 
ler coming, like myself, from those 
parts, the old familiar sound was as 
startlingly pleasant as for the Scotch- 
men to hear the bagpipes in the 
streets of London, or for the Swiss 
to see a pine tree or a snowy peak at 
the torrid zone. 

The cause of the laughter I speed- 
ily learned. Mine host, in his own 
peculiar way, was beginning a little 

episode in his life that he was very 
fond of relating. The yachtsman 
had been asking ‘him if he knew any- 
thing of Wordsworth.* 

*Knaw'd'n,’ said he, with a merry 
twinkle of his eye, ‘I should thin 
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I did a few;’ and rising from his 
seat, he reached and took down a 
tin horn from beside the beam that 
ran along the ceiling. ‘That,’ said 
he, eyeing the instrument with a 
look of affection, ‘ was when I blow'd 
the harn.’ So saying, he gave it a 
blast that smacked of the coaching 
days of old. 

‘What blowiag the horn had to do 
with his knowledge of the poet, was 
a puzzle to those of his company 
who had never heard his story be- 
fore, which included myself and the 
yachtsman. 

*Blow'd the harn!’ said the lat- 
ter, in a half-tipsy tone, ‘what do 
you mean by that” 

‘Why, you see this waz the way 
I comed to knaw Wadswuth’ (the 
Lakers thus pronounce the Laureate’s 
name, ‘so as I shan’t forget’n agen 
in a hurry. When I wuz guard 
of the Whitehaven mail’ (here he 
refreshed himself with a blast), 
‘five years agone and more, as we 
wuz a slappin’ along, and just 
coming to a sharpish turn— you 
knows the carner nigh the bridge, 
two miles this side Keswick — what 
should we see’ (here he put the 
horn to his mouth again for an- 
other flourish; but his wife, with 
screwed-up eyes, snatched it out) 
—‘ what should we see but sum- 
thin’ uncommon tall and grand, tool- 
ing along a little pony shay, as cool 
as murder. 

‘I give you my word and honour, 
gentlemen, said he, turning round 
to us quite impressively, ‘T never 
had occasion but this once to tune up 
this blessed harn as a warning, and 
hang me if I didn’t miss it. 

**Oh, Lord, here’s a smash,’ said 
I; and afore the words wuz out 
of my mouth, crash went the shay 
all to smitherins right through a 
dry wall, and slap went the driver 
over into a plantation——-arms out, 
and great-coat a-flying. We thought 
for sure ‘twas all over with’n; but 
presently he picked hisself up un- 
common tall again; and says he,— 

**T'll have this matter thoroughly 
investigated.’ 

* With that he walked off towards 
the — 


* It will be ‘scarcely necessary here to state that this paper was written before 
the lamented death of the Laureate ; ; an event, however, which it only too truly 


foreshadowed. 
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* And ‘Bill,’ said coachee to I, very 
down like, for ‘twas a bad bit of bu- 
siness, ‘ who de think that is?’ 

** Well, who be’t, Jem?’ says I. 

** Why, who but the powit, Wads- 
wath.’ 

‘And now, gentlemen,’ said he, 
turning round, ‘ when you next goes 
to Keswick, just by the bridge about 
two miles out, you'll see two yards 
of the wall down to this day, and 
that’s where we spilt the powit !’ 

A prolonged blast on the horn, 
and a loud laugh, marked the land- 
lord’s sense of the excellence of the 
joke. 

* Ay, and often and often,’ con- 
tinued he, returning the horn to its 
place, ‘since that, when I've a-seen 
the grand fowks draw up to the 
Mount, I've a said, sly-like to my- 
self, —‘ Ah, gentlemen, you be going 
to see the powit, but you never had’n 
call upon you, unexpected like, on a 
flying visit over a wall.’ 

A general gossip now ensued with 
respect to Wordsworth and Hartley 
Coleridge. Poor Hartley was evident- 
ly the favourite of the Lakers. His 
genial nature and simple kind heart- 
edness won upon them wonderfully. 
The women doted on him. He was 
never, they said, without a ha’penny 
in his pocket for the children; and 
‘Ay, he was a good-hearted little 
fellow,’ was an exclamation all joined 
in. As poor Hood said,—‘t The rock 
he split upon was quarts. The 
rough ‘statesmen,’ as the small far- 
mers of the district are called, 
were never so happy as when they 
could induce the poet to take a 
glass at their expense. With all 
his iamiliarity, however, he ma- 
naged to impress them with a most 
exalted idea of his abilities; and I 
was much amused, and not a little 
astonished, to hear the general assent 
given to an idea thrown out by one 
speaker, that ‘he used to write all 
Wadswyth’s best pieces for him.’ (!) 

The severe nature of the Laureate 
sorted not so well with them as that 
of * Little Hartley,’ who wouid fuddle 
himself with the men, romp with the 
children, and write love-letters for 
the lasses. 

As I went upstairs to bed, I could 
not help taking a peep in at the 
coffee-room—it was as cold and si- 
lent as ever, the clergyman still kept 
watch and ward over his daughters, 
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the Oxford men had not done silently 
perusing each other. ‘ To-night, at 
all events,’ said I, shutting the door, 
‘ Kitchen has had the best of it.’ 

I remember now, and I might as 
well confess it, that no small element 
of the general satisfaction I felt at 
the Ferry Inn, was the fact that the 
coffee-room was guiltless of any of 
those white-neckerchiefed gentry, 
with napkin under arm, and soft, 
cat-like footsteps, whose every action 
seems immediately posted up in their 
own minds in readiness for the bill. 

Jane, our neat-handed Phillis, 
with her mild, dove-like eyes, and 
bright brown hair, did her spiriting 
differently. There was something so 
modest in her speech, and so inno- 
cent in her bearing, that you in- 
stinctively put down the soft peddle 
in your voice when addressing her. 
As for myself, I honestly confess 
that I loved to see her touch at my 
solitary table, as she cruized between 
the different parties in the breakfast 
room; and many a journey after 
ee muffins her beauty cost 
rer. 

The morning I left I had the cof- 
fee-room all to myself, I remember ; 
and, rascal that I was, 1 determined 
to take advantage of it. 

‘Jane, I want to speak to you,’ 
I called to her, with a tone more ten- 
der than a man usually calls for toast 
or chops in. 

She came, and stopped about a 
pace from me. 

‘What is it you want, sir?’ she 
said. ‘Is it anything about the 
waiting ?” 

Such a mild serenity, such a 
guileless air, attended her, that I was 
routed in a moment, and, coward- 
like, took refuge in a demand for 
salt. 

But here I am, talking nonsense, 
and dawdling on the very threshold 
of the lake. A boat, and hey for 
Ambleside! ° 

A sweet little skiff lay with her 
nose leaning over the greensward 
that dipped into the lake. 

I was right, after all. 

As I took my place and shouted 
after the boatman, who should come 
labouring down, like an ant witha 
stalk of corn, but Jane, volunteering 
with the sculls. 

‘Good day,’ she sweetly said, as I 
pushed off. 
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I like always thus to end with the 
smile of beauty. 

Windermere, on a sunny day, is a 
scene that dwells in a man’s mind 
long after he has seen it, as one of 
those bright visions that redeem the 
common-places and hard day-by-day 
realities of the earth. ‘Adam could 
scarce have possessed a fairer lake 
in Eden,’ I voluntarily exclaimed, 
as resting on my oars and turning 
round in my seat, the mountains at 
the head of the lake met my view. 
The ‘ Old Man’ out to the north-west 
keeping guard over Coniston Water, 
that, like a gentle sister, lies beside 
the Queen of the Lakes. The Pikes, 
rising their huge camel-like humps 
against the light, and more direct- 
ly a-head Nab Scar, Fairfield, and 
Loughriex rose like solid walls of 

and gladsome green, against 
which the blue smoke of Ambleside 
and Rydal gently stole up the sky. 
Two days ago, | mused to myself, I 
toiled amid the gloom and soot of 
London ; and now here I am rocking 
upon a crystal lake, into which the 
green promontories run like brilliant 
tongues of emerald, and mimic islands 
float on dreamy echoes of themselves; 
a boat or two, with softly-swelling 
music and flags, trailing languidly 
in the water, and Martin might 
sketch it for the Enchanted Lake, 
or Thomson claim it as the realiza- 
tion of his delicious Land of Drowsi- 
head :— 
Of dreams that wave before the half-shut 


eye, 

And of gay castles in the clouds that pass, 

For ever flushing round a summer sky ; 

There eke the soft delights that witchingly 

Instil a wanton sweetness through the 
breast, 

And the calm Pleasures always hovered 
nigh ; 

But whate’er smack’d of noyance or un- 
rest 

Was far, far off, expelled from this de- 
licious nest. 

Thus drawn on to quotation, I 
ee have proceeded to the full 
tether of my memory, but that my 
eye was attracted by a gentle ripple 
on the lake, as though propelled by 
some moving body; and a slight 
blotting movement against the bright 
light that shone between the tree- 
stems fringing a neighbouring tongue 
ofland. My imagination might have 
been pardoned for conjuring up some 
lady sailing in a shallop at least. 
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‘Shove her off, Bill; that’s your 
sorts !’ uttered in a strong Lancashire 
accent, at once brought poor fancy to 
the ground, and plunged me chin- 
deep into the work-day world. 

A large boat, crowded with women 
in staring Paisley shawls, and men who 
continually handed about a four-gal- 
lon jar and smoked German pipes, 
pushed out into the lake close beside 
me. By way of salutation they made 
certain kind inquiries after my mo- 
ther, which not being answered, they 
fell to splashing me with their huge 
oars ; and then hallooing and rocking 
the boat, proceeded across to the 
other side of the water. 

‘ Cheap - trippers — third - class — 
Manchester. Oh, that Wordsworth 
could launch at you something harder 
than sonnets, or that railway-lines 
would sink before high-sounding 
verse !’ 

Thus, in the bitterness of the mo- 
ment, I poured forth my wrath. 

And yet, on second consideration, 
I cannot help thinking that Words- 
worth, for a great poet, showed 
some littleness of spirit in turning 
such a rabid Lake protectionist. He 
should have seen with prophetic eye 
how such scenes of nature would tend 
in time to elevate the coarsest minds. 
As for those like myself, however, 
who can only afford time to judge of 
the present, the process of refine- 
ment is rather unpleasant. Elevate 
the masses as much as you like, only 
don’t make the lakes their wash-pot. 
It is too late, however, to protest, we 
fear, as twopenny ‘Tivolis and tea- 
gardens are already located on the 
banks of Windermere. The privacy 
of the lake, in short, is gone. 

Forgive me, good reader, if I talk 
like a ‘snob’ in this matter. One 
cannot always repress one’s senti- 
ments, however selfish they might 
seem to a calmer apprehension. I 
will pull on, however, and say no 
more about it. 

From Waterhead, the port of 
Ambleside, the village is a good mile 
of pleasant walking. Robert the 
Ready, the inimitable waiter at the 
Salutation, welcomed me kindly ; and 
having satisfied the inner man, 
strolled down towards Rydal. The 
little road leading up to the ‘ Mount’ 
is more like a carriage-stand than 
anything else. A dozen vehicles 
were drawn up there, at least, as 
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I passed up, their occupants havin 
preceded ae to get a ied stare a 
the waterfall and the poet, if possible, 
both being set down as sights to be 
‘done’ by the growing multitudes 
that annually swarm to the lakes. 

Wordsworth was, much to my 
satisfaction, just setting forth upon 
one of his daily rambles as I walked 
up the hill, for there is something 
repulsive to me in the idea of in- 
truding upon the privacy of such a 
man for the mere motives of curiosity. 
Yet the temptation was strong, as I 
had in my pocket an introduction 
from a personal friend. To see him, 
however, was enough, so I kept my 
letter in my pocket and observed him 
as he passed. Dressed in a frock- 
coat, and with a little oil-skin cap 
covering his noble brow, he wore 
very much the air of a military man 
enjoying a calm old age. His car- 
riage, so upright of old, was broken, 
however, by a slight stoop, and there 
was that in his face which denoted a 
gradual decay. His step, however, 
seemed as firm as when he wan- 
dered unattended among the fells, a 
priest of Nature. 

If time begins to press upon the 
Laureate’s brow, his home still con- 
tinues the same delicious nest it was 
of old. His charming cottage seems 
to grow deeper-cushioned upon its 
verdant clumps of moss; and between 
the hazel-boughs that fringe its na- 
tural terraces, the silver waters of 
three lakes flash back their dazzling 
light. Nature for once has lain at 
the feet of one of her rarest spirits, and 
opened her great book continually 
before him. 

Poor Hartley Coleridge’s humble 
little cottage lies close at hand, on the 
road which skirts Rydal Water. 
After the cheerfulness of the ‘ Mount,’ 
the place looks lonely and desolate. 
Immediately behind it, the bare wall- 
like side of Nab Scar rises to a 
tremendous height; and the Little 
Lake in front, still and dark, was 
rendered yet more solitary by the 
cn of a single heron, who, ba- 

ced upon one leg on a rock in the 
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centre, seemed sentinel of that cam 
of silence. The good, kind-hea 
creature with whom he lodged, 
showed me his old room with brim- 
ming eyes; and then taking me up 
stairs into her best apartment, pointed 
out a place in the wall where 
the paper was torn. It was done, she 
said, by his coffin, and thus it should 
remain until her dying day. It was 
the same story I had heard before. 
Everybody loved him. 

As the shadows of the mountains 
were beginning to lie long upon the 
plain and the blue sky to deepen, I 
pressed my way musingly as far as 
Grasmere. The lake looked peace- 
ful and calm, and the cows on its 
green island, after the heat of the 
day, were standing up to their dew- 
laps in the clear water, slowly chew- 
ing the cud, whilst great rings of 
crystal spread outward from their 
knees. Every shadow slept upon 
the water. 

If there is a place in the world in 
which one might grow in love with 
death, it is the little churchyard of 
Grasmere. The latch beneath the 
ancient lych-gate clanked sharply 
against the stillness as I entered to 
wander among its green hillocks. 
In one corner, beneath the shadow 
of a yew-tree, 

A few graves 

Lie sheltered, sleeping in eternal calm. 
Upon one were the faded remnants 
of many flowers, and some that the 
hand of affection had lately placed 
there. <A headstone told me it was the 
last resting-place of Wordsworth’s 
much-loved daughter, cut off in the 
first bloom of her youth. I looked 
in vain for another tomb which I 
sought after; but a peasant coming 
along the pathway at length pointed 
out the place where Hartley Cole- 
ridge lies. The grass grows over it 
very rank and long, and you can 
scarcely tell that it covers a corpse. 

For the many flowers of poesy that 
he gathered for the world, I placed 
one in return upon his forgotten 
grave. 





‘ WHAT SHOULDST THOU FEAR?’ 


BY FRANCES BROWN. 


é \ THAT shouldst thou fear, with twenty thousand lances ? 
'Y Thus Poland's warriors to their monarch said 
In knightly times, for which the searcher glances 
Back on the story of the martial dead. 
Those boasted spears are low: the crown they guarded 
Is blotted from the lessening list of things 
The nations yet deem regal. So rewarded 
By time is all the strife and care of kings. 
But ever as life's crowns are plucked or broken 
From the poor brows they fall on year by year, 
Thou whom the stars have lent no friendly token 
Their changes can reclaim, ‘ What shouldst thou fear ?’ 


High on ancestral woods and lordly mansion 
Are built the hopes of many. Who can say 
That all find rest within their proud expansion ? 
Castles had haunted rooms in the old day. 
And some among its voyagers, life greatly 
Deceives, with barks well trimm'd as eye could choose, 
And gliding o’er calm waters, fair and stately, 
But perilous, with strife among the crews, 
And in the track of coming storms, that spare not 
Brave flag, or swelling sail ; yet when they near 
The port, how sad to leave! But, pilgrim, care not ; 
Thou with the staff and scrip, ‘ What shouldst thou fear ?” 


Birds sing by homes of lowlicr roof, and pleasant 
The circling seasons look through snows or leaves 
Upon their dwellers, finding peace still present 
With them as with the swallows in their eaves. 
But ruin falls on huts—the household, scatter'd 
On stranger hills, may hear how rank weeds climb 
The roof, or discord comes, and lone hands shatter'd, 
Are dreary relics to behold ; when time 
Ploughs up the temple’s place, and graves are growing 
Green by the streams in memory kept so clear : 
But thou upon whose dark years turbid flowing 
No home, or hearthlight falls, ‘ What shouldst thou fear?’ 


Friendship hath many foes. Life’s loss and winning 
Make war upon its faith, and few abide 
That long-drawn battle who make fair beginning. 
Love walks with Doubt and Danger, side by side ; 
Our ties are marks for Fate, and they who make them 
Must dread her shafts. The weapons of the soul 
Are forged in solitude. Time cannot break them. 
But they grow heavy, and this wisdom’s goal 
Is at the bare rock's barrenness, whose bosom 
May send forth streams far distant vales to cheer ; 
But there the frost may come and find no blossom, 
And thou whose past is such, ‘ What shouldst thou fear ?” 





THE LATE SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


HE sudden fate of Sir Robert Peel 
evoked a world-wide sorrow. 
Tributes to his memory, not alone 
from those who were bound to know 
him, but from those who only con- 
templated him from afar, speak the 
language, not of formal eulogy, but 
of deep-settled admiration. If grief 
for his Joss, and homage to his talents 
and services, constitute proofs that 
his character was appreciated, it may 
be affirmed that his contemporaries 
acknowledged in him a great man. 
‘There were many among us who best 
knew his real worth, and have not 
been slow in testifying to it; they 
are of the chief arbiters to whom 
history will refer. Yet a stronger 
evidence, however, will be drawn 
from the brilliant reflexion of his 
fame in the spontaneous tribute of 
foreign nations, and still more from 
the vague instinct of hero-worship, 
and the more intelligible impulse of 
gratitude, manifested by the masses 
in our own country, judging, as they 
do, from results alone, and unculti- 


vated as they are in the arts of 
statesmanship, or the tests by which 
political greatness is determined. 
The British people are never slow 
to do justice to their distinguished 


men. In life they canvass their 
character, and often act upon tem- 
porary suggestions of party feeling 
or general prejudice, but in death 
they never fail to do honour to their 
talents and justice to their motives. 
The late Sir Robert Peel stood in a 
position so peculiar as to mark with 
more than ordinary significance the 
alacrity with which a consentaneous 
judgment has becn pronounced in his 
favour—a judgment characterized by 
calmness and the superficial evi- 
dences of permanency. The more 
captivating traits of the orator, the 
patriot, the statesman of the brilliant 
rather than of the solid order, appeal 
to the imagination with the more 
irresistible force when death has re- 
moved all detracting or qualifying 
influences. A halo surrounds such 
men, which may easily be mistaken 
for one of permanent glory. To the 
honour of the English, however, it 
is seldom that their instincts deceive 
them in their estimates of the dead. 
Yet had they done so in the case of 


the late Sir Robert Peel, they might 
almost have been forgiven. His was 
not a career, his were not the quali- 
ties, to appeal to the imagination or 
to lead captive the judgment. He 
did not fall into his grave followed 
by the fealty of a party, bound 
almost in honour to attest his worth, 
if not to magnify it. He could not 
point to a long course of consistent 
championship, in the political adver- 
sity of continued opposition, of prin- 
ciples at last forced on the legislature 
by a disinterested perseverance. He 
could not refer to plans of reform 
and enlightened concession, prepared 
and urged in early youth, but aban- 
doned in later life in obedience to a 
national necessity. He could not, 
like the younger Pitt, unite to the 
gratitude of a whole nation, saved by 
his energy and will from foreign in- 
vaders, the unwilling admission of 
his political foes, that but for the 
overwhelming necessity of a national 
peril he would have anticipated re- 
ligious, political, and commercial re- 
form, by nearly half a century. Still 
less was his reputation embellished 
by the fascinations of brilliant elo- 
quence or romantic statesmanship. 
He had never stood forth before the 
world as the patriot champion of the 
grievances of oppressed nationalities, 
nor had he prejudiced the judgment 
of posterity by aspirations after an 
impracticable freedom and perfecti- 
bility ; nor had he, even for an hour, 
in the whole course of his long 
career, sacrificed the grave duties of 
the statesman to the temptations 
which assail the orator. If ever the 
judgment ofa nation—nay, ofa world 
—was determined by solid realities 
rather than by specious shows, by 
deeds and not by professions, by an 
instinctive conviction of moral worth, 
and not by a forced assent to self- 
avowed pretensions, it is the univer- 
sal verdict that has been given in 
favour of the late Sir Robert Peel. 
Yet, withal, was that eminent man 
understood? The dull instinct of 
hero-worship, stirred by the noto- 
riety of a name, the great facts of a 
long life, and its sad and ignoble end ; 
or a better understood sentiment of 
gratitude, adopted by the multitude 
at the suggestion of interested parti- 
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zans of a particular policy; or the 
higher appreciation of higher minds 
long conversant with the dead states- 
man’s public and private probity, his 
singular merits as an administrative 
officer, his unparalleled persuasive- 
ness as a speaker, and his intuitive 
aptitude as a party tactician ; or the 
quasi-philosophical attempts of jour- 
nalists and publicists to assume the 
dignified mien and mission of history, 
while recording their qualified eulo- 
ies, fettered by the remembrance of 
ormer virulence or adulation; all 
these may have contributed indi- 
vidual portions to an enlarged esti- 
mate of the character and peculiar 
claims of the deceased; but is there 
on record any one comprehensive 
and expansive analysis? Universal 
sorrow would attend the death, espe- 
cially such a death, of one who had 
occupied a large space in the public 
eye. Simultaneous meetings of all 
Sane, from the highest to the lowest, 
to record respect, might be only a 
national mode of expressing a sense 
that a void exists by the removal of 
the most prominent and eminent man 
of his age. The offer of a coronet 


from the Crown, and of a public 


funeral by Parliament ; the awarding 
of a monument in the temple of dead 
heroes; the contribution of the 
working-mens’ pence to a still more 
honourable record elsewhere; these 
are all outward signs and symptoms 
ofa nation's sense that it has suffered 
a great loss. But abstract regret at 
an appalling calamity, mere vague 
worship of a name, democratic feeling 
unconsciously taking the shape of 
the poor man’s gratitude, exagge- 
rated estimates dictated by friendship 
and increased by the nearness of the 
object, or professional tributes in- 
spired by the necessity of eulogy 
and sharpened in the haste of com- 
eo all might pour, as they 

ve poured, their incense on the 
grave of the dead, and yet the world 
at large might, individually and col- 
lectively, but a vague and 
imperfect knowledge of all the claims 
he had on their respect and venera- 
tion, or might still more readily 
overlook those points in his character 
which went to overshadow its moral 

uty. 

There may be, probably there will 
be, a reaction, at all events an at- 
tempt at one. So wide-spread and 
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so unqualified an admiration is almost 
too much glory for any one man. 
Public and private virtue have been 
alike accorded to the deceased in a 
pre-eminent degree. Such an accu- 
mulation of eulogy on one whose lot 
it was to be reviled and lauded with 
a striking inconsistency by his coun- 
trymen, will be. suspected by history, 
jealous of the fame of her elder poli- 
tical heroes, and fearful that an age 
which is not emphatically and with- 
out dispute ‘a great age,’ has not 
in him produced ‘a great man.’ 
The trath of an assumption by a 
publicist, whose slightest word enters 
into the elements of public opinion, 
may be doubted by reason of its 
hasty arrogance. Posterity, in form- 
ing its judgment, cannot ignore strik- 
ing and singular traits in the public 
life of Sir Robert Peel. His portrait 
cannot be painted in one point of 
view. Ilis character cannot be dashed 
off with the broad lines and brilliant 
colours of eulogy, or the luminous 
purity of his motives contrasted with 
deep Rembrandt shadows of sus- 
picion or condemnation. He was 
many-sided, a political philosopher, 
not so much in distillations of wis- 
dom, or in concrete policy, as in im- 
pressibility. Other men were im- 
pressible by prejudice, passion, in- 
terests; he could only be moved by 
tangible realities, by facts. To study 
him, you must study the time in 
which he lived; which acted upon 
him, but which was still more re- 
acted upon. A superficial judgment, 
for or against, will not satisfy pos- 
terity ; nor will a pretended im- 
partiality—a mere balancing. It 
was the singular fate of the late Sir 
Robert Peel to have been at war, 
during the greater part of his life, 
with all parties and principles in 
alternation. He exhausted alike the 
hatred of his friends and the eulogy 
of his foes. He convicted all his 
contemporaries of blindness, insin- 
cerity, or inconsistency. Himself 
charged with inconsistency, he still 
more signally caused the inconsis- 
tency of others. There was not a 
ublic man, or a public writer, whom 
e did not compel to think and say 
of him at one time the absolute re- 
verse of what he had said at another. 
Tories, Whigs, Radicals, Churchmen, 
and Dissenters, idolaters of Protec- 
ion, and fanatics of Free Trade, all 
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were alike wrong in their conception 
of this many-phased character. h 
was in turn wrecked by trusting to 
only one aspect of this political re- 
volving light. In his earlier life, as 
a chief, Sir Robert Peel was mis- 
trusted by those whom he led ; in his 
later career, he led those whom he 
had never trusted. The early hatred 
of the latter was indeed compensated 
for by their tardy but servile admi- 
ration; but the hatred—perhaps the 
well-founded hatred—of the former, 
survived his after-greatness, and re- 
joiced over his political downfall, 
although, in obedience to the mag- 
nanimous instincts of the national 
character, they offered a tempered 
tribute of regret at his decease. 
Remembering these things, and that 
the vitality of such passions is not 
easily destroyed, and that political 
gratitude is short-lived, it may fairly 
be doubted whether reaction will not 
show itself; whether the question 
of motives and consistency may not 
be still a ‘vexed’ one; whether 
the unanimity of the tribute that 
has followed his death is not sus- 


picious; and whether, therefore, it is | 


not desirable to have some more solid 


basis for the judgment of mankind, | 


than one which may be said to have 
in a great measure resulted from sur- 
prize. Fate and death, in inflicting 
a cruel blow on the mortal, served 
the immortal part of the deceased 
statesman. ‘The sentiment of sorrow 
has helped to the conviction of great- 
ness, and the two have sunk deep in 
the world’s mind. So far it is well. 
The late Sir Robert Peel was un- 
doubtedly a great man; but the con- 
ditions of his greatness were not 
those to which the world has been 
accustomed. They require to be 
contemplated in their aggregate, and 
from a distance; in the spirit of philo- 
sophical analysis, not under the in- 
fluence of feeling. Your retrospect 
must carry you further back than 
the custom of the hour requires; you 
must search for motives much deeper 
than the necessities of position or the 
ambition of fame. 

History, in drawing the portrait of 
Sir Robert Peel, will be distracted 
by the conflicting materials. She 
will find her boasted impartiality in- 
deed a ‘ weak-built isthmus’ ‘twixt 
two seas, of calumny and eulogy. No 
ordinary art, no showily superficial 
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estimate, will suffice. She will have 


to abandon her parallels and her / 
tricks of rhetoric, her ascriptions of L 


motives, and her inferences of the in- 
fluence of the more vulgar sources 
of ambition. Walpole, Pulteney, Pitt, 
Canning, neither will serve her turn. 
She will have to deal with a man to 
whom the possession of power, as 
power, was no temptation ; who could 
not be allured from his duty, and 
who would not be rewarded for it by 
the splendours of a peerage ;—a man 
who, with a spirit not less romantic, 
and a patriotism not less intense, 
than those of Pitt or Canning, dis- 
dained to achieve his triumphs by 
any influences in which the whole 
people, from the most exalted to the 
meanest, could not participate. She 
will have to build up her monument 
to his fame out of materials humbl 
and laboriously selected by herself; 
for she will find the hasty structures, 
left alike by the friends and the ene- 
mies of the deceased statesman, worse 
than useless for her purpose. 

If she reads the portrait of Sir 
Robert Peel, as drawn by the con- 
sistent upholder of that old order of 
things which Sir Robert Peel lived 
to modify, if not to destroy, she will 
find it sketched by pens tipped with 


1_adamant{ and steeped in gall. Ac- 


cording to this view, Sir Robert Peel 
was a traitor ofa peculiar and almost 
unfathomable depth. He was born 
an antagonist of the aristocracy, and 
entered their ranks only to destroy 
them. During seventeen years, he 
practised from year to year, from 
night to night, an almost fiendish 
dissimulation, gradually winning the 
confidence and acquiring the suf- 
frages of those whom he had deter- 
mined to destroy. Superadding to this 
grander and more public wickedness, 
the pettier vice of private and more 
personal treachery, he conceived and 
maintained for years a secret enmity 
towards a statesman of whose bril- 
liant oratorical powers he was jea- 
lous, and whose future supremacy in 
the councils of the nation he feared 
would be fatal to his own ambition. 
To destroy this rival, he conspired 
with six other cabinet ministers,—at . 
their head the most illustrious man 
the age had produced,—to paralyse 
the action of the newly-appointed 
minister, and, by wounding him 
through his love of fame, to strike 
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his death-blow, not merely in a poli- 
tical, but also in a mortal and phy- 
sical sense. Having compassed this 
political and moral crime, he went 
on to accumulate infamy by sud- 
denly reaping the harvest which his 
stricken rival had helped to sow, 
robbing him, by one act of treachery 
to party and principle, of fame as 
well as of life. Discarded by his 
political associates, ana‘ hematized by 
the Church, and devoted by all up- 
right men to the Nemesis of history, 
this then unprecedented political 
traitor commenced, with a diabolical 
dissimulation, to lay the foundation 
of a new treason. By seeming self- 
humiliation, by championship of still 
remaining institutions and principles, 
by foremost resistance to the ma- 
chinery devised by the rival party to 
secure a permanent hold on the go- 
vernment, he was once more placed 
at the head of his party, not because 
they trusted him, for faith was for 
ever gone, but because his political 
and parliamentary talents rendered 
him necessary. Thus, once more 
accredited, he used his credentials to 
commit his party to a suicidal acqui- 
escence in the new policy of Reform. 
Under the guise of an endeavour to 
render them back, under the new 
system, the influence they, from time 
immemorial, had held under the old, 
he was preparing himself, his party, 
and the country, for another exhibi- 
tion of treachery still worse than the 
first. He had entered public life as 
the avowed champion of the Church 
and the Land. The former he had 
sapped, if not destroyed; the turn of 
the latter was now come. By a con- 
sistent game of seeming ardour for 
protection to agriculture, he got him- 
self returned to purliament, the chief 
of a landlords’ majority of near a 
hundred. Now was come the time 
to consummate the long- planned 
treachery of more than thirty years. 
The manufacturer’s son was now to 
raise up his order by finally de- 
stroying the aristocracy. The traitor 
carried out his purpose with un- 
blushing effrontery in the face of 
mankind. As in the first case, he 
leagued with his political foes for the 
destruction of his friends ; and when 
the sacrifice was accomplished, and 
he could glory in thus having put 
the climax to his public life, he was 
ignominiously driven from office, 
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pursued in his involuntary retire- 
ment by the indignation or contempt 
of mankind. These would be found 
amongst his political offences, aecord- 
ing to the impassioned asseverations 
of some of his quondam supporters. 
But the list is not quite exhausted. 
There remains a charge of a still 
baser nature, not touching directly 
on politics, but yet supposed to be 
connected with the grand design 
against the landed interest. About 
thirty years before his death, Sir 
Robert Peel professed to have be- 
come convinced that the time had 
arrived for a restoration of the cur- 
rency of the country to its old basis 
prior to the last long war. Under 
cover of a desire to restore public 
confidence in the currency, and to 
re-establish the credit of the country 
on a basis of integrity, he accom- 
plished a gigantic manceuvre, by 
which he nearly doubled in value 
the property which was to descend 
to him in the ordinary course of in- 
heritance. This he did in defiance 
of all principles of justice, which re- 
quired that for the sake of the landed 
interest the mortgages which had 
been contracted in a paper currency 
should be paid in a paper currency 
also; thata principle, essentially false 
and prospectively ruinous, should be 
persevered in, in order to protect the 
interests of those who had not exer- 
cised sufficient foresight to protect 
themselves ; and that, contrary to all 
accepted maxims of political morality, 
the permanent interests of the many, 
and the maintenance of a sound 
system of currency in a country 
growing yearly more and more com- 
mercial, should be sacrificed to the 
interests or the improvidence of a 
class. This crowning baseness of the 
deceased statesman was the especial 
abhorrence of one particular school 
of economists, remarkable for count- 
ing in its ranks men of the most op- 
posite political principles; a peculia- 
rity which may mislead the future 
historian into the belief that, how- 
ever the foregoing charges may have 
been attributable to contemporary 
party feeling, this one, at least, was 
founded in truth. But the black side 
of this picture is not yet filled up. 
An anomaly, the most remarkable 
of all, will still present itself to the 
analysis of Sir Robert Peel's career. 
Pursuing the parliamentary history 
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of more than five-and-thirty years, 
from very soon after the commence- 
ment of this century, he will find 
indubitable proofs that Sir Robert 
Peel, even in his youth, but still 
more in his advanced years, wielded 
over the House of Commons, and 
through them over the public, an 
unparalleled influence. He will find 
that, in an era brilliant with parlia- 
mentary talent, Sir Robert Peel not 
only kept a position as a debater cor- 
responding with that which he held 
as a minister, but that, by the con- 
current testimony of iriends and 
foes, he was the most accomplished 
manager of the sympathies of the 
House of Commons of any hitherto 
recorded. He will suppose that some 
such pre-eminence must have been 
enjoyed by a man who could, even 
at the earliest accredited age of man- 
hood, impress his contemporaries 
with « sense of his power, and who, 
towards the close of his public life, 
became almost a dictator of parlia- 
mentary opinion. If, however, as it 
may be inferred he would, he con- 
sulted the parliamentary proceedings 
for authorities on this subject, he 
would find from the records of the 
years 1845 and 1846, that all this 
opinion of the eloquence and influ- 
ence of Sir Robert Peel was erro- 
neous, for that the House affirmed, 
by the most vociferous applause, a 
series of propositions, deliberately 
offered, and elaborately worked out, 
to the effect that Sir Robert Peel 
was nothing more nor less than an 
impostor and a charlatan, whose in- 
tellectual and oratorical merits were 
upon a par with his political turpi- 
tude. For all this long catalogue of 
offences and short-comings there is 
stern and serious avouchment in the 
annals of parliament, without going 
to the diatribes of newspapers or of 
platform speakers. 

Turn now to other pictures of 
the same man, painted in colours 
quite as strong, and, perhaps, more 
durable; and in which the hearty 
sincerity of the various artists is 
quite as apparent. One person said 
of him: ‘Sir Robert Peel is alone 
among living statesmen. A studied 
mystery enwraps his purposes: a 
cold reserve repels political friend- 
ship. His contemporaries feel his 
power ; the later annals of his coun- 
try bear witness to the active influ- 
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ence of his mind. Yet no one s 

well of him ; he is even charged with 
not having a friend. Anathemas had 
been hurled at him by his party, 
which would have withered a weaker 
moral nature, or crushed a less pli- 
able one. The praise he gets comes 
from his former enemies, and even 
that is diminutive. The Tories fear 
him; the Whigs hate him; the Chart- 
ists affect to despise him. Those who 
look back, and regret the past, accuse 
him of treachery. Those who look 
forward, and contemplate the fu- 
ture,— the men who would govern 
empires by theories revived from the 
obsolete, or framed upon the possible, 
—ridiculed his pretensions, his bit- 
by-bit legislation. They say he is 
governing without a principle of go- 
vernment. Insincerity and inconsist- 
ency are the. mildest forms of his 
alleged political vices. He has of- 
fended the unforgiving and served 
the ungrateful. In imputing to him 
mediocrity, all have agreed. Itisa 
comfortable doctrine, consolatory at 
once to their self-love and enmity. 
Perhaps he smiles at it, and settles 
himself in his seat of power. Medio- 
crity! Does mediocrity raise itself 
to the highest station, in defiance of 
social obstacles, leaving men of ‘ ge- 
nius’ dwarfed in the distance, or toil- 
ing at the base? Does mediocrity 
grapple with rampant and powerful 
prejudices, subduing them to the rein 
and whip? Does it convert the ser- 
vant into the master? Whenever he 
can escape from the degrading neces-~ 
sities of his temporising policy ; when 
he can speak, with modest pride, of 
himself, his origin, his purposes, his 
hopes; when the higher aim—histo- 
rical renown, displaces for the hour 
the smaller but more immediate stake 
—temporary opinion and power, upon 
which the ultimate power unfortu- 
nately rests; then you see that there 
is fire smouldering beneath — that 
there is a moral elevation you did 
not expect—that his aspirations tend 
toa kind of greatness, not at all com- 
patible with the popular notions of 
his character. For his fixed pur- 
poses look to his conduct on the Cur- 
rency Question, and to those mea- 
sures in connexion with the revenue 
and taxation of the country, and also 
with reference to Ireland, which have 
virtually changed the state of parties, 
He has his ambition too. An ho- 
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nourable fame —he has proudly de- 
clared it—is his hoped-for reward. A 

in history more fascinates his 
imagination than the glitter of a 
coronet.’ 

Dropping the individual opinion, 
let us adopt the —— language of 
his admirers. In doing justice to 
Sir Robert Peel as he at last became, 
one cannot forget what he had been. 
It would be to hold up a bad ex- 
ample not to show that such a career 
as he ran can be the lot of but one 
man in anera. Sir Robert Peel was 
not untainted by the errors of the 
past, however illustrious he has be- 
come in the well-earned honours al- 
ready awarded him by his country. 
The eldest son and heir of one who, 
having sprung from the people, had 
founded a dynasty of manufacturing 
magnates, Sir Robert Peel was des- 
tined, in the strange mutations of 
modern politics, to be the leader of 
that landed aristocracy, to whom his 
family and the interests connected 
with them were the natural antago- 
nists, and ultimately to lead a large 
portion of that aristocracy by con- 
viction to perform an act of justice 
towards those interests ; an act which, 
however, was at the same time neces- 
sary to their own salvation. In- 
fluenced in his career by the proud 
ambition of his father that his son 
should be the Prime Minister of 
England, he was scarcely of legal 
age when he was returned to parlia- 
ment, having personally distinguished 
himself at the university, and esta- 
blished his character as a young man 
of brilliant promise. He had not 
been a year in parliament when he 
received from the Government of the 
day the unusual honour of an ap- 
pointment to the Under-secretaryship 
of State for the Home Department. 
In two years afterwards he was made 
a Privy Councillor, and appointed to 
the still more responsible office of 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. At this 
time he was only twenty-four years 
of age, and although he had not then 
established a very high character as 
an orator, still his official life was the 
more remarkable from the extra- 
ordinary prudence, sagacity, and 
knowledge of the world displayed by 
so young a man. But his position 
was an anomaly. Sprung from the 
people— himself one of the aristo- 
cracy of Labour —he ought to have 
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been arrayed on the popular side. 
The then leaders of the people had 
more zeal and perseverance than 
talent or dignity. Had the manu- 
facturer’s son — he who had dis- 
tanced all the young scions of ari- 
stocracy on their own self-made 
ground, by bearing off, against all 
competitors, the highest university 
honours,—had he then placed him- 
self in the van of ‘ progress’—had he 
been the herald of those great prin- 
ciples of improvement, those recog- 
nitions of indefeasible social rights, 
which he so tardily adopted in his 
later years—what a magnanimous re- 
solve it would have been, what a 
glorious career would have been be- 
fore him! But he was fated to do 
otherwise. He was to achieve the 
same glorious results, but by more 
tortuous means. He was first to 
serve, then to lead, and then, by 
seeming to ruin, to save the aristo- 
cracy. Twice in his life he opposed 
himself, in proud humility, to his 
anne By carrying Emancipation, 
1e saved the country from convul- 
sion. He had previously been for- 
mally absolved by Mr. Canning from 
the charge of conspiring to procure 
his downfall. His next great act 
was to induce his party to accept the 
Reform-bill as a fait accompli, by 
which they rendered themselves so 
popular, that in the year 1840 they 
were restored to political power. 
But a still greater trial awaited the 
statesman. 

Long before he came into office in 
1841 he had determined upon leading 
the ultras of his party into more 
healthy relations with public opinion. 
Double-dealing is unhappily a ne- 
cessary part of statesmanship; and 
double-dealing Sir Robert Peel un- 
doubtedly practised whilst leader of 
the Conservative opposilion. By the 
most artful management of his decla- 
rations—by dealing in dubious nega- 
tives, and parading pompous no- 
things; by obstructing rather than 
assaulting, and winning his triumphs 
rather by letting his enemy over- 
shoot his mark than by overreaching 
him, he contrived to let his party 
believe that he was the warm and 
zealous champion of a reactionary 
policy, at a time when, if everything 
he had said was sifted, he would be 
found to stand unpledged to a single 
principle or measure. This crooked 
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wisdom is very hateful, but it is not 
always the individual who must be 
blamed ; y was still strong: it 
was only by party that Sir Robert 
Peel could ever hope to rule. Had 
he not given up a little to party, he 
would never have been able to de- 
velope that which was intended for 
mankind. At length the turning 

int came. The Whigs had ex- 

austed popular favour, had wearied 
and disgusted their friends, whilst 
they had frightened yet encouraged 
theirenemies. Sir Robert Peel arose 
and pushed them from their seats. 
He took the helm. He stood before 
the country as the responsible in- 
heritor of their former popularity. 
He knew well that he was not brought 
in there by his party alone, but that 
the people looked to him for those 
substantial benefits which, with the 
best intentions, the Whigs had been 
unable to give them. Of course, the 
whole affair had been an enormous 
political fraud. Of course, it was the 
Conservative onpentan, with Sir 
Robert Peel at their head, that had 


paralyzed the Whigs, and hindered 
them from carrying those measures 


which he was now about to propose. 
But such proceedings are too com- 
mon in politics. The sense of right 
and wrong is lost in the struggle for 
power. ‘The only atonement is when 
that power, once obtained, is used for 
the public good. In Sir Robert 
Peel's case, he certainly did make 
atonement. From the year 1841 he 
exhibited a wonderful series of de- 
velopements. His very first act, in 
coming into power, was to shake off 
party. The public, the nation, were, 
from that hour, his party. He be- 
came a demagogue, speaking by acts 
of parliament. One by one he broke 
the fetters which bound trade and 
commerce, and he aimed heavy blows 
and great discouragements to bigotry 
and exclusiveness in every shape. 
Yet there was a plain fundamental 
solidity in all his plans, that charmed 
away alarm, and made them as much 
approved by rational Conservatives 
as they were by the expectant people. 
By a long course of able oratory, by 
an extraordinary analysis and study 
of the elements of the representative 
system, he had obtained an absolute 
mastery over the sympathies of the 
House of Commons. It was asto- 
nishing what a moral elevation he 
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now achieved. He was no longer 
the plausible, chameleon-like politi- 
cian. He had been a while serving, 
that he might afterwards rule. He 
spoke out with a boldness that some- 
times almost degenerated into arro- 
gance. He seemed to say, ‘I am the 
State.’ Virulently assailed by the 
mere upright members of his own 
party, he turned round upon them 
and defied them, saying, ‘I will do 
my duty to the nation; support me 
or not, as you please. I do not wish 
to be minister: I will resign if you 
do not support my measures.’ 

At many periods in his long poli- 
tical life this manly spirit had flashed 
out. But it always then seemed as 
if he wished to check it. Now, how- 
ever, he rather gloried in it. It 
produced an impression such as had 
not been felt in the House of Com- 
mons since the days of William Pitt. 
For some time during his career, 
more especially after the introduc- 
tion of the Corn-law Repeal Bill, he 
was the absolute dictator ofthe House 
of Commons. Let us still follow out 
the imaginary defence. People were 
taught to believe that Sir Robert 
Peel was a model of slipperiness and 
insincerity—that his chief character- 
istics were sham candour, plausibility, 
sophistry, and weakness of purpose. 
In short, he was held up to ridicule, 
too long, as a kind of political cha- 
meleon—one who had no fixed cha- 
racter of his own, but took the hues 
of his politics from those around him, 
That man was all along mistaken. 
His lot was cast in difficult times— 
fortune at first forced him to breast 
the current. He worked all along 
against his own nature, his own 
sympathies—all which leaned to- 
wards confidence in the people. Had 
he violently changed his side earlier 
in life, such was the state of public 
affairs, that he would have utterly 
wrecked himself as a_ politician. 
Those whom he had led to victory 
through compromise, never heartily 
loved or trusted him; yet after his 
last great sacrifice for public tran- 
quillity, in their family circles, too, 
many of the highest and noblest 
amongst them never spoke of him 
by name, but only as ‘ The Traitor.’ 
The fault was theirs. He could not 
throw off his hateful cloak of dis- 
simulation till he was strong enough 
to brave their rage. He then paid 
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off old scores. ‘The whirligig of 
time brought round his revenges.’ 
And not the least claim he had upon 
the public gratitude was, that both 
by argument and example he infused 
his own liberal views into a large 
and enlightened portion of the ari- 
stocracy, who Lecame identified with 
him in honest convictions. And now 
to deal with the latest and least de- 
fensible attacks on Sir Robert Peel, 
those which enabled Mr. Disraeli to 
rise to so high a rank. Still, defensor 
loquitur. Those whose minds are 
ossessed with the old ideas of Sir 
Robert Peel, will be surprised to 
find how much dignity there was in 
his bearing—how much moral cou- 
rage—what a commanding presence 
—what a fine intellectual counte- 
nance—what a noble carriage. That 
voice, so full of harmony, which was 
said only to be used to gloze and to 
ensnare, they would have found full 
of deep-toned emphasis, of nervous 
vigour, —fit organ of bold resolves 
and magnanimous purposes. They 
might think the action of the speaker 
redundant, familiar, even ungraceful, 
but they would see in it an un- 


guarded, untutored impulse cf an 
earnest, resolute man, not the stilted 
grace and measured pomposity ofa 


trained orator. If they found fault 
with his speeches—as who would 
not?—for their extraordinary ver- 
boseness, the constant repetitions they 
abound in, and the absence, except 
at rare intervals, and on occasions of 
stirring personal interest, of those 
brilliant passages which are the pride 
of the rhetorician ; on the other 
hand, they would not fail to observe 
that this statesman, of more than 
forty years’ aetive life, had raised 
himself to the proud height of being 
the teacher of the nation—that we 
should admire, rather than criticise, 
that laborious sense of duty, which 
induces a man, who would rather deal 
with the essence of things, to en- 
cumber himself with the flat and 
weary details of minute affairs. They 
would not in justice forget that a 
speech of Sir Robert Peel, expound- 
ing the principles of any great mea- 
sure, was, as it were, the spelling- 
book and grammar of the people on 
that subject. Sir Robert Peel did 
more to popularize useful political 
omar than any statesman of the 
ay. 
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At last, then (we still pursue the 
line of the later eulogists), Sir Ro- 
bert Peel righted himself. He en- 
tered boldly on that course from 
which he was warped in youth’ by 
early prepossessions and parental 
guidance. He was a man for the 
people. He saved the aristocracy 
from collision with the other powers 
of the State, by partly forcing them, 
partly persuading them, to render a 
tardy justice. He identified himself 
with the middle classes and the in- 
dustrious classes generally. He saw 
that legislation must be expanded 
to the compass of their wants. It 
was not his high honour to give 
those classes extended political power. 
But he did more than any living 
statesman to render that gift a fact, 
not a mere parchment. Cold, re- 
served, isolated, ‘haughty in his 
bearing towards the aristocracy, to 
the people he spoke as a friend. He 
took a pride in making acknowledg- 
ment that he had sprung from their 
ranks. He lost no opportunity of 
exalting them in the social and poli- 
tical scale. He aimed at the exten- 
sion of their material comforts. The 
tendency of all his measures, from 
1841 to 1846, was to improve their 
condition. The more Sir Robert 
Peel is known, the more -the false 
colours in which party-spirit has 
painted him will become obliterated, 
the more will he be found to have 
assimilated with the character of his 
countrymen. -Of him it may with 
truth be said, that his errors were 
forced on him by an irresistible fate, 
but his merits and virtues were all 
his own. He was essentially English 
in his character. Charged by super- 
ficial observers with coldness, he was 
a man of the warmest feelings. In 
his private life he was always a pat- 
tern to his contemporaries. In his 
domestic relations, especially, he was 
all that the English people love. 

Perhaps, in the foregoing summa- 
ries,.a resemblance-may be -traced to 
the views entertained of the deceased 
statesman by prejudiced antagonists, 
—it may be, by equally prejudiced 
friends. If he was such an enigma 
to those among whom he lived and 
acted, the task of-the historian must, 
a fortiori, be more difficult still. In 
fact, a solution can only be arrived 
at by merging the individual in the 
time in which he lived, and regardi 
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him as an exponent, an administrator 
of the wants and the will of his 
countrymen. His greatness, in fact, 
consists in his having faithfully re- 
flected the age in which he lived. 
Sir Robert Peel was not so much 
s moral and political phenomenon, as 
a necessity. In any age his talents 
would have commanded political 
power, but his distinctive character 
would have escaped attention, except 
at a peculiar crisis, such as that 
through which he was the means of 
conducting his country. Even as it 
was, had his mind been naturally of 
a stronger and more independent 
order, had his pride of judgment or 
his will predominated over his in- 
quisitive and acquisitive faculties, had 
his capacity for receiving impressions 
from others been less marked than it 
was, the age would still have wanted 
the man whom happily it found. 
When he entered public life the 
country had been little more than 
a century in the enjoyment of a re- 
cognized constitutional system. For 
many years before, public men, even 
of rank and influence, had begun to 
perceive, or at all events to teach the 
people, that this system was decep- 
tive—that the representative element 
was too confined in its action. Not 
many years before, the Duke of 
Richmond and several of the leaders 
of the Whig party had actually pro- 
pounded, in parliament and else- 
where, the right of the people toa 
representation almost, if not quite as 
democratic, as that at which the 
House of Commons now derisively 
laughs when proposed by Mr. Feargus 
O'Connor as the People’s Charter. 
The younger Pitt, as has already 
been observed, was arrested in his 
attempts at a liberal policy, only by 
the necessity of concentrating the 
energies of the national mind on one 
sole and vital object. During the 
earlier part of Sir Robert Peel's more 
youthful career, an agitation was 
carried on for Catholic Emancipation, 
for Parliamentary Reform, for what 
was called Civil and Religious Li- 
berty, quite as systematic as those 
which, in more recent years, have 
changed the political aspect of the 
country, the only difference being 
that such agitation was more confined 
to the parliamentary arena. The 


least prescient of political observers 
must have seen that, sooner or later, 
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when the force derived by the Go- 
vernment from resistance to Buona- 
parte had expended itself, these ques- 
tions must occupy the public mind. 
Trading politicians saw this inevitable 
consequence ; and it would be fair to 
suppose that the same conclusion 
forced itself upon a young and in- 
quiring mind like that of Sir Robert 
Peel. Because he became so early 
and continued so long a member of 
a Tory Government, the heated po- 
litical passions of that day ascribed to 
him all the bigotry and prejudice 
presumed to be the indiscriminate 
characteristic of members of the To 

ms This was a fatality attending 
the late Sir Robert Peel throughout 
his political life. It coloured uncon- 
sciously the opinions of even the most 
unprejudiced observers of his career. 
Because, by his talents and eloquence, 
he was always one of the foremost, 
and latterly the foremost man of his 
party, he was saddled with all the 
follies and extravagancies generated 
in the wide scope of an extensive 
political association ; and this adverse 
influence pursued him even many 
years after he had boldly flung off 
such burdens, and impressed the 
peculiar characteristics of his mind 
upon the chiefs of the Tories and no 
small portion of their followers. 
Every young man who joins a great 
party, under however favourable 
auspices, must, to a certain extent, 
merge his own opinions, if then he 
has any, in the general policy of his 
superiors ; any moral evil implied by 
such conduct is fairly counterbalanced 
by united action and obedience to 
men whose position implies superior 
wisdom and knowledge of affairs. 
While in early life Sir Robert Peel 
continued a subordinate, and, so to 
speak, a servant of party, he spoke 
in that capacity strongly enough on 
party questions ; but, if internal evi- 
dence may be believed, he never 
descended to be the mere partizan. 
You will search in vain in any of 
his early speeches for the habit of 
dogmatizing, the political and re- 
ligious bigotry, and the contempt for 
public opinion, which were ascribed 
to his associates. Even in party 
speeches, made as a member of the 
Government, inquiry and analysis, 
and a permanent habit of balancing 
facts and arguments, may be found. 
It has been rightly said, that his 
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mind was always in a course of de- 
velopement. When fettered by offi- 
cial restraints in early life, he always 
spoke with an evident impartiality 
on questions not involving duty to 
his party. If he avoided committing 
himself, even at this time, to positive 
declarations and opinions, his caution 
might as plausibly be ascribed to a 
doubt of his own judgment and a 
reverence for truth as to mere calcu- 
lation. ‘This supposition derivescon- 
firmation from his perseverance in 
the same habit, when, having risen 
from the subordinate to the master, 
he took up grander ideas and ex- 
pounded more important principles, 
indulging freely this spirit of impar- 
tiality on great political questions. 
If this arose in part from the greater 
freedom he enjoyed, surely it may 
also be ascribed in some measure to 
the developement of his early spirit 
of impartiality. In acts he violently 
oscillated; in mind, never. If his 


party swayed to and fro, needs must 
that he went with them ; but in time 
the gravity of his own temperament 
reacted on his party and moderated 


their force. 

Moderation and a becoming mo- 
desty marked his opinions from the 
first. This, it is charitable to sup- 
pose, may have arisen from a natural 
diffidence in a young man forced so 
early into public life. It seems to have 
arisen, not from weakness or fear of 
grappling with difficulties, but from 
a spirit of inquiry and investigation 
which settled into a habit. Later in 
life it was adopted from a conviction 
that it was the primary necessity in 
the education of a people who were 
rapidly advancing towards a practical 
democracy. Among many services 
Sir Robert Peel rendered to his 
countrymen, not the least was his 
having infused into them this leading 
characteristic of his own mind. It 
was the more necessary, after a long 
period of violent political conflict, in 
which the passions, so often mistaken 
for political principles, had grown to 
such rank luxuriance. As, during 
many years, an opinion was sedu- 
lously inculcated on the public, to the 
effect that Sir Robert Peel had been 
all along the violent and obstinate 
opponent of Reform, except when he 
became its equally decided supporter, 
those who desire to form a true esti- 
mate of the man will do well to refer 
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to the acknowledged records, and 
satisfy themselves as to what his 
opinions really were. Many popular 
fallacies and errors will be removed 
by this very simple process. 

In estimating Sir Robert Peel’s 
character, this habitual, almost con- 
stitutional, moderation has been over- 
looked, even by the few who were 
not carried away by political passions, 
but felt the true responsibility of 
judgment. Sir Robert Peel, having 
entered life and assumed official re- 
sponsibility at so early an age, be- 
came, of necessity, an observer and a 
student. This character attached to 
his mind, even to the latest hour of 
his life. Had he been himself a 
slave of passion or prejudice, he 
could not have emancipated others 
from those fetters. He was always 
learning new lessons in statesmanship. 
He applied the inductive method 
alike to great things and to the insig- 
nificant. Facts were his authorities ; 
facts the only persuasive influence 
on his mind. First he had gradually 
to wean himself from the mental ties 
engendered by paternal precept and 
example, and by early party asso- 
ciations. That must have been a 
long and a difficult task, living, as 
he did, in such an atmosphere, and 
with the exigent realities of his offi- 
cial duty daily and hourly calling 
upon him to offer sacrifice to sys- 
tems of government which he was 
already beginning to doubt. This 
opinion of the early condition of his 
mind is not a theory suggested by 
his later conduct, or a friendly re- 
gard for his reputation ; it is founded 
on the evidence contained in his 
speeches. No other official person, 
even no other subordinate o party 
at that period—more especially of 
the party, self - arrogating liberalism 
—spoke or acted with more mode- 
ration, with more respect for justice, 
with a more significant desire to con- 
ciliate public opinion, than did this 

oung statesman. His inconsistency 
es much of its mark, is less abrupt 
in its transitions, the more micro- 
scopically we examine his opinions. 
His early youth was spent under 
circumstances unfavourable to the 
reputation of such a mind. Party 
feeling ran high on both sides. You 
were required to take your opinions, 
as the French electors take their can- 
didates, by lists. However little you 
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might relish A or B of those opi- 
nions, you must swallow it, or seem 
to do so, on pain of being cast out as 
not thorough. A very young man, 
trained up in reverence for the old, 
constitutionally mistrusting the new, 
and, more than all, diffident of his 
own powers, might, naturally enough, 
have fallen into venial errors. It 
was evidence of a fine mental and 
moral organization that Sir Robert 
Peel came out of the trial so little 
tainted with misprision of treason to 
truth. Amid the turmoil of poli- 
tical strife, he arrived, by a mysteri- 
ous process of growth, at the same 
results as if he had been a philo- 
sopher in his closet. Some one has 
remarked that Sir Robert Peel him- 
self prepared and disciplined his army 
of facts as the Duke of Wellington 
looked after the details of his troops. 
This is true. Sir Robert Peel was 
recruiting from his earliest official 
life. The test of common sense and 
practicability was his standard of 
measurement, and no new experience 
was permanently added to the num- 
ber if it did not come up to the mark. 


Sir Robert Peel, even as a youth, 
seems to have anticipated the prac- 
tical wisdom taught by age and ex- 


perience. He seems to have early 
discovered, that in this world a man 
who is not a mere slave must have 
two characters, and live two lives— 
one for the world, the other for the 
inner self. Upon no other hypo- 
thesis can the unquestioned integrit 
of Sir Robert Peel be reconciled wit 
the imputations cast upon his public 
character. The difference between 
him and some others was that he 
falsified the humorous dictum of 
Luther, that the human mind is like 
a drunken man on horseback, who, 
if you prop him up on one side, falls 
over on the other. Sir Robert Peel, 
even in youth, never fell over on 
the other side. Never, either from 
false impressions, or to propitiate 
prey, did he rush into extremes. 
e held his own, self-sustained, with 
a clear spirit and a calmmind. ‘ He 
was inconsistent; ‘He changed his 
opinions ;’ ‘ He flung over his party ;’ 
and so forth. These are the stereo- 
t charges. Say, rather, that he 
held his judicial faculty as a sacred 
trust; that conviction was with him, 
as with every wise and honourable 
man, a slow process; that he desired 
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to arrive at political truth ; by which, 
in a free country, is to be under- 
stood, not theory alone, logically 
sustained, but that which is at once 
true and practicable. Till that union 
between the theory and the modus 
operandi is obtained—till, in short, 
public opinion marches more or less 
with Ene judgment — political 
truth has not become fit for legis- 
lative purposes. Sir Robert Peel 
saw this, as many others did; but 
the difference between him and them 
was, that he saw the opportune 
moment and seized it. His own con- 
viction usually lagged behind the 
logical developement of new truths; 
but it was always a little in advance 
of their general acceptation by the 
people. This it was that made him 
so valuable as a moderator, or, if 
the term be not too ignoble, the 
political go-between. 

His mind marched with that of the 
public. The Liberals, in their 
avowed principles, were as much in 
advance of the average opinion of the 
nation as the Tories were in arrear. 
Sir Robert Peel’s developement kept 
pace with the developement of na- 
tional necessities. A policy of un- 
qualified and obstinate resistance had 
generated a blind political anta- 
gonism, and a habit of reckless 
assault. Forces, rather than reason, 
were engaged in the struggle. At 
the era of Emancipation, the moral 
influence of public opinion, in its 
calmness and dignity, was not enough 
appreciated. Sir Robert Peel avow- 
edly yielded the Catholic claims, not 
to conviction, but to necessity. He 
had all along opposed the Catholics, 
not as religionists, but as intractable 
subjects, who acknowledged a foreign 
allegiance, which made it difficult to 
govern them. One might even sup- 
pose that Sir Robert Peel contem- 
plated the possibility of a crisis such 
as the present day witnesses, where a 
measure of education in Ireland, of a 
healing and invigorating character, 
is threatened with frustration, be- 
cause a foreign potentate forbids the 
Catholic clergy to assist it. But, in 
those days, it was a novelty for a 
statesman to arrive at, or at least to 
avow, @ conviction at all, even of a 
eee The religion of party ex- 
acted a blind faith in fixed ideas, prin- 
ciples, and dogmas. To march with 
the people with averted eye and un- 
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willing step, was then the only possible 
form of concession. It was Sir Robert 
Peel’s merit to have foreseen this 
new path, and to have walked in it. 
But the change was not wholly 
abrupt. In the outcry raised on 
Emancipation, his conduct on the 
Test Acts was forgotten. Yet what 
did he do? Although the minister 
of a government avowedly based on 
High Church principles, he refused 
to run counter to the House of Com- 
mons when that body, by a large 
majority, had affirmed the principle 
that the Test Acts should be repealed. 
To emphasize the principle thus 
adopted, he himself introduced a 
measure affirming the policy which 
he had opposed. What was this but 
an antetype of what he was to do on 
other and more vital occasions, when 
the advancing tide of public opinion 
threatened to break down the fixed 
ideas of ages? From the temperate 
tone of his opposition to the measure, 
his choice of any ground rather than 
that of absolute exclusion de jure, it 
was even then perceived that the 
time was not far distant when the 
silent process of conviction would 
become fused with the administrative 
duty. Superficially, the inconsistency 
was as great as that which shortly 
followed on the Roman Catholic 
claims ; but, analyzed, it no longer 
presented any moral deformity. In- 
consistency with Sir Robert Peel was 
always accompanied by self-sacrifice, 
—the atonement was concurrent with 
the fault. When the next great 
crisis came, at the Reform era, the 
sagacity of Sir Robert Peel, guided 
by his constitutional moderation, de- 
tected the errar of the Whigs in 
stimulating, for party purposes, de- 
mocracy in its unreasoning and dic- 
tatorial shape. He opposed, not so 
much the principle, as the measure 
of Reform; and, when that oppo- 
sition had proved unavailing, he 
taught his party, not merely to yield 
to a necessity, but also to adopt a 
policy. He became a Reformer, to 
the extent of the practicable. Adroit 
tactics, it is true, may be ascribed as 
the cause of this change ; but an im- 

rtial observation of Sir Robert 

eel’s whole career suggests the pro- 
bability that it was conviction. On 


the former occasion, necessity had 
impelled; now, conviction worked. 
Sir Robert Peel from this time for- 
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ward rose above party, and; there- 
fore, guided it all the more easily, 
His campaign, as leader of the Con- 
servative Opposition, displayed his 
mastery over parliamentary tactics, 
but not more that it did his resolve 
never again to become the slave of 
dictated opinions. His then speeches 
and conduct are a study. Not wholly 
free from dissimulation, he still con- 
trived to centre the will and opinions 
of his party in himself. An egoist, 
only because he prominently used an 
accepted parliamentary form, he 
— have been much more egotist - 
ical, and yet have been safe from 
ridicule. But during the whole of 
this brilliant part of his career he 
was gradually and carefully infusing 
into the general mind of his party 
that respect for the opinions and 
wishes of the nation as a whole, 
which had grown to be the rule of 
his own mind. It was because, by 
contrast, the Tories had grown more 
liberal than even the Whigs them- 
selves, that they were slowly but 
surely advancing to power. 

Moral courage was one of the great 
characteristics of the deceased states- 
man. You may call it ambition, but 
you must, at least, admit that its far- 
seeing faith in the justice of mankind 
raised it to a high intellectual and 
moral rank. ‘The brief administra- 
tion of 1834-35 first disclosed the 
true proportions of Sir Robert Peel’s 
character. He had taught his party 
lessons in adversity,—he now sought 
to let the public know that a change 
had come over the Tory policy. 
That is the key to this otherwise 
Quixotic attempt of one man to 
withstand a majority of the House of 
Commons. He never meant to run 
counter to the House of Commons ; 
all he desired was an opportunity to 
fix indelibly on the national mind 
the sense that the Conservators of 
the Constitution would also be the 
Reformers of its abuses. What 
grandeur there was in his position at 
that time! ‘ Metamorphosed by a 
great peril and an unparalleled re- 
sponsibility,’ how gigantic grew the 
proportions of his character! There 
was a double daring. He was as- 
suming the onus of a total change in 
the policy of his party, while at the 
same time seizing the victory from 
his opponents. Moderation had led 
to conviction, conviction placed him 
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in accord with public opinion. At 
each fall he rose from the earth more 
strong than ever. 

It was, however, in his last ad- 
ministration that he showed himself 
a really great man. Emancipation 
and Reform had been forced on the 
legislature by democratic violence. 
The agitators for Corn-law Repeal 
had seized on some ‘cries,’ which 
threatened a repetition of the evil. 
A new developement of Sir Robert 
Peel’s character now startled the 
public. He had yielded to necessity, 
and then to conviction. He had 
grown to sympathize with public 
opinion,—he now aspired to guide it. 

e now betrayed the true foresight 
of the statesman, Cobden threatened 
to grow from a Demagogue into a 
Dictator. England could not afford 
an O'Connell. The integrity of the 
representation was threatened on the 
one hand; there was the awful sha- 
dow of advancing famine on the 
other, Still the hour of absolute 
necessity had not arrived. Sir Ro- 
bert Peel chose to anticipate it by an 
act of grace. 


Fifteen or sixteen years ago, the 
name of Sir Robert Peel was asso- 
ciated in the public mind with much 
that was affirmed to constitute a 
standing obstruction to the progress 


of society. Ten years after there 
was no man in the country more 
popular than Sir Robert Peel. What- 
ever respect might have been felt 
for his later rival in the possession 
of office by those who give that 
noble lord credit for the best inten- 
tions, still the eyes of all classes of 
the community were turned to Sir 
Robert Peel, as the man who alone 
possessed the nerve, the prudence, 
the courage, the knowledge, to rescue 
us from then impending evils, and 
then existing difficulties—to repair 
the past, and consolidate the future. 
This national faith and ¢onfidence 
continued, nay, it increased in inten- 
sity after his retirement from office ; 
yet, ostensibly, what public leader 
could have been more powerless in 
the autumn of 1846? He was dis- 
placed from his proper seat as leader 
of the Opposition, which then was 
seized by one who had latterly been 
his rancorous enemy. He had no 
personal following in the House, or, 
at least, so few individual supporters, 
as scarcely to deserve the name of a 
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following. The chief members of his 
late Government were all equally, 
to appearance, under a ban. is 
Home-secretary was driven to skulk 
in a corner on the back benches: all 
the other chiefs of his administration 
were scattered here and there with- 
out cohesion. In the House of Lords 
matters were superficially still worse 
for him, There, not even a sem- 
blance of old party ties was kept up; 
but the members of his Government 
were driven from what would have 
been their natural places, which were 
ostentatiously filled by the Protec- 
tionists or Country party. Still, Sir 
Robert Peel continued the centre of 
political attraction—the nucleus of 
future organization. How was it 
that he held that proud position ? 
How was it that the nation looked 
on him as their great trustee? How 
was it that he was morally and per- 
sonally so powerful, while as a party- 
man so powerless? The answer is 
one which, for many a weary period, 
could not have been made in this 
country—free though our institu- 
tions are. It is because Sir Robert 
Peel had the moral courage boldly 
to fling aside the trammels of party, 
and to rule for the benefit of the 
whole nation—not for that of the 
am few—that he became in so 
rief a period the most popular mi- 
nister England ever had, and that 
his memory is so universally revered, 
It is because he then had no party 
that he could have formed the 
greatest party that could be organ- 
ized in a free country—a party of 
which the constituent elements would 
have been the same as those which 
form the nation. He stood, during 
the three years prior to his untimely 
decease, in a position of proud isola- 
tion. He had offended party. He 
had dared to conquer party by the 
wer of party. Therefore in the 
Iouse of Commons he was not, 
strictly speaking, then so popular as 
he had been, although those who 
had been habituated to his sway, 
and the winning force of his persua- 
sive eloquence, could not but bow 
to his commanding talents and saga- 
city. But with the nation it was 
otherwise. A sense of his services 
and sacrifices had sunk deeply. In 
his origin identified with the new 
sources of British prosperity, he had 
grown with the growth of the peo- 
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ple. His name was associated of late 
years with all the great triumphs of 
peliie opinion. As a commercial and 
nancial minister, he inspired an un- 
precedented confidence. He had as- 
serted the honesty of the British 
ple. Despising imputations of 
ans motives, he had dared to com- 
pel the country to return to the 
sound and safe ways. He was re- 
cognized as thoroughly English — 
English in the impartiality and up- 
rightness of his character, in his 
intense practicalness, his stern appli- 
cation of common-sense tests, his 
rejection of the merely theoretical 
and romantic. If his way was tor- 
tuous, his goal was worthy. As a 
publicist, he excelled all contempora- 
ries in the knowledge of facts and 
principles, in the habit of testing 
alternately the past 7 the present, 
and the present by the past; as a 
statesman, combining grandeur of 
plan with firmness and steadiness of 
execution ; as a party-leader, inspir- 
ing confidence in his guidance, and 
in the very conduct which precluded 
faith in his opinions; as a minister, 
developing the administrative faculty 


in a degree extraordinary even in an 
age of administrators; as an orator, 
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if not brilliant or eloquent in the 
formal sense of the schools, yet al- 
ways securing the end of all oratory 
—power over his audience; and, as 
a ruler of men, governing as free 
men can only be pans through 
the pervading influence of general 
sentiments, in which individual pre- 
judices and interests were absorbed. 
He was the Agent during a period 
of transition, making those changes 
natural and easy which, but for him, 
or such as him, would have been 
forced and violent. By self-sacrifice 
and the inspiration of his example, he 
averted civil contention :—precluded 
revolution, by precipitating reform. 
His was a great part in the world’s 
history; but one which could only 
be played once. It implied many 
an agonizing struggle in the doubt 
whether time and events would shift 
from his character the responsibili- 
ties imposed by contemporary indig- 
nation. But, for all these inevitable 
pangs, Sir Robert Peel had the re- 
ward while he lived of a satisfied 
conscience, and at his death, the uni- 
versal approval of his contempora- 
ries, anticipating with confidence the 
verdict of posterity. 





